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PREFACE 


The Nootka Indian Songs on which this treatise is 
based were collected in 1910 and 1913-1914 by Edward 
Sapir on a regular linguistic and ethnological field 
reconnaissance for the Geological Survey of Canada. 
At this time a national museum, modeled in scope 
after the Natural History Museum of New York, was 
nearing completion at Ottawa, to be known for many 
years as the Victoria Memorial Museum. As the 
“National Museum of Canada,’ which name was 
adopted two decades or so later, “it was hoped that it 
would become the repository of all objects of scientific 
value found within the Dominion.’! Attention had 
already been called to the rich store of anthropological 
material in western Canada by Dr. Franz Boas’ not- 
able work with the Tsimshian, Tlingit, Haida, Bella 
Coola, and Kwakiutl Indians. He had also begun on 
the Nootka, for in 1911 he made a gift to the new 
museum of valuable manuscript material on them em- 
bracing linguistic notes collected years previously for 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science and only partly published in their reports. 

In 1910 Dr. Sapir, a former student of Dr. Boas, 
became one of a regular staff of ethnologists in the 
Geological Survey and in 1911 he became the head of 
its Division of Anthropology. In the Summary Re- 
port of the Survey, Ottawa, 1911, pp. 284-285, he 
wrote of the previous year’s field work, that a be- 
ginning was made in the fall of 1910 among the Nootka 
Indians of Barkley Sound on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island. A good deal of time was spent on the 
Nootka language, one of considerable phonetic diffi- 
culty and complexity of structure, and a set of sixty- 
seven songs was recorded on the phonograph, sung by 
various Indians and including different types. Among 
them there are songs for success in whaling, for the 
potlatch, lullabies, announcement and gambling songs, 
wolf ritual and doctoring ritual songs, and others. 
So rich and complex was the field that he considered 
several years of work necessary before anything like a 
complete account of these Indians could be presented. 

Notes on the songs and general ethnological data 
which serve as a background for them were secured by 
Dr. Sapir. He soon found himself immersed in the 
routine work of a museum—the sad fate of so many 
research workers. In 1913 he collected the greater 
part of the museum material from the Nootka but his 
other tasks never permitted him to complete his 
linguistic work with them. After 1925 he became a 
member of the University of Chicago faculty and in 
1932 he transferred to Yale, where he had high hopes of 
being able to devote himself to linguistic projects long 
planned and only partly completed. However he was 
made head of the newly organized Department of 


' Geological Survey Summary Report for 1911, 10 ff., Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Anthropology with its attendant administrative tasks. 
He died less than a decade later, when only a little 
over fifty years old. 

Three songs are included in this paper beside those 
collected by Dr. Sapir—Nos. 39, 45, and 99. No. 39 
is reproduced with permission from an article by 
Franz Boas in the Report of the 60th meeting of the 
British Association of the Advancement of Science. 
No. 45 was obtained by F. Williams and No. 99 by 
James A. Teit from an individual said to be from 
Vancouver Island which does not necessarily mean 
that this song is Nootka. 

Additional data from the point of view of an in- 
telligent native were obtained from Alex Thomas, a 
Nootka Indian, on the occasion of his visit to New 
Haven in 1934-1935—on musical activity in general, 
among the Nootka, together with a list of their musical 
terms, by me; and on linguistic matters generally, by 
Morris Swadesh. These are incorporated in this 
paper, in the introduction and elsewhere. 

At Yale the song texts were put into phonemic 
orthography (then just recently established as proper 
linguistic procedure) by Dr. Swadesh, a step which 
sometimes necessitated his choosing between different 
phonemic interpretations, but despite possible errors 
more was gained than lost by normalization. In some 
cases only a voiceless consonant appears under a note 
in the music. A vowel must be assumed but none was 
inserted because its quality and position were doubtful. 

The reader will note some differences between Parts 
I and II in the orthography of the texts. This is due 
to developments in orthographic practice, tending 
toward simpler and more adequate representation of 
speech sound, which took place during the very period 
that intervened between the beginning of the authors’ 
study of Nootka songs and their completion. The 
records were originally transcribed in the early 1920’s 
and the music manuscript completed, with texts 
drawn in, at that time, in conformity with spell- 
ings supplied by Dr. Sapir. The actual study of the 
music was not undertaken until 1934-1936, during 
which years the music manuscript had to be re-drawn 
to conform to changes made in American phonetic 
usage which had been adopted by the American 
Anthropological Association in the interim. How- 
ever, by this time, the ‘“phonemic’’ approach was 
crystallizing among scientific linguists all over the 
world, and led logically to a few further modifications, 
mainly in the sense of representing unit phonemes by 
unit symbols, that is, using single letters instead of 
combinations. Works published on Nootka since 
1939 employ this orthography, which is reflected in 
Part II of this work. However, since Part I is pri- 
marily a musicological and not a linguistic study and 
the work involved in making yet a third drawing of 
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the music prohibitively great, it adheres textually to 
the second system of orthography as does the discus- 
sion in Part I referring to it. 

The meaningful words of the songs, with transla- 
tions and notes, are given in Part II of this paper by 
Dr. Swadesh, who worked at Yale in close collaboration 
with Dr. Sapir. There are also examples of shouts and 


speeches accompanying some songs and a brief study 
of the poetical construction of song texts such as 
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burden syllables and modifications of the mean- 
ingful words. 

Both authors gratefully acknowledge their indebted- 
ness to the officials of the National Museum of Canada 
and to the American Ethnological Society, particu- 
larly its former editor, Dr. Marian G. Smith, who 
struggled gallantly though vainly for several years to 
raise the means to enable it to see the light of day. 


HELEN H. ROBERTS 
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INTRODUCTION 


HELEN H. ROBERTS 


DATA FROM SAPIR’S FIELD NOTES 


Songs occupy an important place in the life of the 
Nootka. They are used for informal amusement, in 
dances, in games, in potlatches, in secret prayer, in 
incantation and exorcising of spirits. No important 
feast or ceremonial is complete without the use of a 
considerable number of songs. 

While old songs are cherished and preserved, there 
is also a liking for new songs and their composition by 
gifted individuals is constantly going on. These new 
songs are either made up or are said to be obtained 
from supernatural sources, especially in dreams. 
There is a big fall at Great Central Lake where if one 
sleeps four days the belief is that he will receive 
through dreams lots of songs. If new songs or those 
adopted from other tribes are found to be interesting 


they will be generally taken up unless they happen to 
be topa-ti songs, that is, songs of vested ownership. 
Many songs, including practically all gambling 
songs and many fama: and k“%-k”a-ta songs (see 
below), may be used by anyone, but many others, 
including all wealth-display songs, are the exclusive 
property of different chiefly families. As such, they 
come under the general class of intangible posses- 
sions or topa-tt which, along with tangible property 
(hawitmis'), constitute the touchstones of social status. 
The term topa-ti may be applied to a simple ceremonial 
right on to a complex of them. topa-ti include such 
1 Derived from hawit, ‘‘wealthy, chief.’’ The close connection 


between wealth and social status is significantly indicated by the 
fact that the same word serves for ‘‘wealthy”’ and ‘‘chief.” 
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things as hunting, fishing, and trapping rights; flotsam 
rights; the use of certain names for oneself, the mem- 
bers of one’s family and one’s slaves; the right to 
make and possess certain carvings; the use of certain 
masks and ornaments; the staging of certain cere- 
monial games and dances; and certain songs. The 
song itself is a topa-ti; a dance may be a topa-ti or the 
two taken together; even an entire ceremonial em- 
bracing four days of ceremonial practices may be the 
topa-tt of a certain family. 

No Nootka can gain and keep chiefly status without 
topa-tt. But in order that a topa-ti count to the 
credit of a chief, he must maintain it by the expendi- 
ture of tangible wealth (hawi/mis). He must keep it 
alive by displaying it and calling attention to it in 
feasts, expending wealth in the form of food and gifts 
to all guests, special gifts to visiting chiefs, prizes to 
the winners of games, payments for services to the 
many who aid in the various ceremonies. The origins 
of the oldest topa-ti are told in family legends which 
constitute a part of the mechanism “‘displaying’”’ them. 
New topa-tt may be invented or supernaturally ob- 
tained but are not established as topa-tz until there 
has been a satisfactory wealth display, or a series of 
them, in connection with them. 

Transference of ownership of property occurs to a 
limited extent by simple gift, but mainly by inheri- 
tance. Inheritance is not automatic, however, and 
there is no simple rule as to who is to become the heir. 
The transference of the fopa-ti to the heir ordinarily 
takes the form of a gift, publicly announced with 
appropriate wealth display, during the lifetime of the 
older person. The choice of the heir is in part op- 
tional, in part it is influenced by something inherent in 
the particular fopa-t to be transferred. Thus there 
are certain topa-ti which would properly belong only 
to senior brothers, which are given to the oldest son; 
others more suited to junior brothers, which would be 
passed to the younger sons; and others to senior and 
junior sisters, and so on. topa-tt which pass to the 
daughters are really held in trust by them for their 
sons to whom they transfer them, and these, in turn, 
pass them on to their daughters. 

Many other interesting facts about the place of 
songs in Nootka culture, and of music in general, will 
appear from the texts and notes in Part II. 


DATA FROM ALEX THOMAS 


It is not often in pursuing field work among Indians, 
or for that matter among other peoples in a similar 
state of culture, that ideal conditions exist for getting 
information. These demand at one and the same time 
an informant and investigator who both have fluent 
knowledge of the language of one or the other; an 
informant sufficiently educated to what the investi- 
gator is seeking so as to have a glimmer of his point of 
view and possessed of sufficiently intimate inside 
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knowledge of the subject under discussion so as to be 
able to give really valuable evidence on it from the 
tribal point of view. For it is as true of other societies 
as of our own that not everybody is equally well- 
informed on certain branches of knowledge which, 
nevertheless, cannot be called esoteric or highly 
specialized. 

Some twelve years after the Nootka music was 
transcribed and objectively studied from the records 
brought back by Dr. Sapir, and while this report lay 
still unpublished, a real opportunity presented itself 
to discuss with Alex Thomas, an educated Nootka 
Indian, the music of his tribe. Alex does not profess 
to be an absolute authority on the music, but, like 
many others, he takes an active part in its composition 
and performance and as far as the information given 
here goes, he spoke with knowledge. These data were 
secured as the result of detailed questioning over 
several days and he was quite frank to state that he 
did not know the answers to some of the questions 
put to him. 

The replies brought digressions and reversions to 
topics already mentioned so that in the interests of 
clarity and logical presentation they have been re- 
arranged in order and put into more flowing English 
except that picturesque expressions which give special 
color or psychological insight into situations have been 
retained in his own words, in quotation marks. No 
liberties have been taken with the essence or implica- 
tions of his remarks, and generalizations derived from 
them are prefaced by words which indicate that they 
are the writer’s assumption from conversations not 
given here verbatim. 

Two most important conclusions arising from this 
conversation and the study as a whole, are the remark- 
able degree to which musical values have been under- 
stood, designated by terms and consciously used by 
the Nootka, and the high degree of complexity and 
formal development of their music. 


Every family of note, that is ‘‘the high-born 
families,’’ has its master singer, which may be either 
a man or woman, both, or several at one time. This 
master singer is known as no-no-k”a-lokhsi (‘‘song 
leader’). Some dances, like the &%-séi-sa, or woman's 
dance, require a woman master singer. Men and 
women master singers may assume one another’s 
duties. If aman master singer died and only a woman 
knew the songs as well as he, she might take his place. 
The master singers are of both sexes because of the 
recognized difference in the quality of men’s and 
women’s voices (a difference which is utilized for its 
effect), and because some Nootka songs are sung in 
parts. It is considered a disgrace for a family to have 
to go outside of its members and hire a master singer 
on the occasion of a potlatch or wealth-display feast. 

When a child in a family is observed to pick up 
songs easily, or to have a good ear for tunes, and a 
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good memory, and so on, he is chosen for training for 
this function of master singer. The eldest son of a 
family, however, is not supposed to bear the onus of 
singing, as it is his duty to act the part of the eldest 
son, although he may participate in the dancing. It 
is the younger children from whom the selections are 
made. Children are destined for the role from a quite 
early age, often in response to a desire expressed on 
the part of the parents, for the position is considered 
very honorable. But the desire is not forced on the 
child, especially if he shows no particular talent. The 
period of training is hard and involves much prayer, 
fasting, and memorizing. Someone in the family, 
already a master singer, trains the younger new ones. 

The children are given medicines for the voice so 
that it will not become hoarse. They take medicines 
(swallow them) to make for a good voice and a good 
memory. No special quality of voice is preferred by 
the Nootka, i.e., tenor, bass, etc., but the one who can 
sing the loudest or has the most powerful voice is best 
liked, and if a good natural voice is well trained in 
addition, it may last well into old age like that of 
Alex’s grandfather. There are no set vocal exercises 
except that called pile- that Alex knows, and this is 
in reality a breathing exercise. A pile of sticks is 
strung along and all those undergoing training, in 
Alex’s family at least, try to say pile- for each one of 
as many sticks as possible before the breath is ex- 
hausted.? This is done after the bathing and rubbing 
down in the morning. 

When the Nootka entertain people from outside 
their own tribe, the best master singers from the 
different families within the tribe are selected to repre- 
sent the whole group; but ordinarily the singing and 
training are family affairs and family competes against 
family for the skill of its master singers, and is self- 
contained in this respect. 

Each family has its own group of songs for the 
different ceremonies or occasions, such as the fama-, 
ca-yiq, ha-cho-ta, and others. The whole tribe may 
know these songs but no one has the right to sing them 
except the owners. As soon as a boy is born he at 
once inherits his father’s songs (i.e., if he is the first 
boy). They do not necessarily wait for the coming 
of age of the son or for the death of the father. When 


2A practice which recalls the Hawaiian breathing exercise for 
children intended to be chanters, who lay on the beach as the sun 
was going down and beginning, when its reflection was almost 
lost in a pool among the rocks, to breathe deeply saying slowly, 
“na-u-u-u-u”’ as long as possible on the one breath, the aim being 
to keep it up until the reflection of the sun was gone. A game 
was made of this, two children contesting, while a third acted as 
umpire. See Roberts, H. H., Ancient Hawaiian music, Bull. 29, 
B. P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1926. 

There is also a ceremonial game belonging to the chief of the 
Pachena tribe, at Port Renfrew, B. C., which consists in counting 
off wooden pieces, carved in the shape of fern leaves, and strung 
on a string, by saying pile. for each successive leaf. The first 
one to count off the entire string or the one who counts the 
farthest without taking breath, receives a prize. 
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a man dies it is usual to throw away or destroy his 
property by burning and ‘‘it is not considered well to 
pick over a man’s songs after his death and take 
possession of them.’”’ So they are bestowed during 
his life and then there is no bickering or quarreling. 
In a family of several brothers, the eldest will have 
the most sacred of the family songs as well as a group 
of his own acquired by various means, and each other 
brother will have his own group. These songs may 
be given them by their elders or they may obtain them 
in dreams, or by composing or by gift, etc. Certain 
people have specialties in composing. Alex’s spe- 
cialty is for gambling songs. His grandfather was 
particularly good at fama-, ha-cho-la, and éi-qa- 
songs. His father did fama- songs. In the olden 
days only the eldest son could sing ha-cho-la songs 
and bring out with them the masks associated with 
them,’ but he could and did have his younger brothers 
sing and work for him on the occasion of these cere- 
monies. These younger ones had no ha-cho-la songs 
of their own. But if one became a great warrior or 
hunter, his secondary birth might be overlooked in his 
manhood and it would then be all right if he sang the 
ha-cho-ta songs of the family, but even then he would 
not sing those that had become the particular prop- 
erty of his elder brother. It is considered bad luck 
if a man sings songs that ‘‘belong above him’’—sick- 
ness or accident to himself or his children might 
result—so while there seems to be no law, a proper 
realization of one’s place, true humility, courtesy, and 
respect seem to dictate a quite well-defined public 
opinion on such matters. The songs belonging to the 
eldest boy are called tayicqyak; those for the eldest 
daughter are mamicyak. All the others are collec- 
tively called galatkyak. 

The master singer sings at all the different kinds of 
potlatches such as those given on the birth of a child, 
or at weddings, a boy’s first hunting expedition, a girl’s 
first berrying, and soon. He is not paid as a regular 
retainer, in the potlatch, but he may be given presents 
at other times. The master singer merely leads off 
in the singing and is immediately joined by anyone 
who chooses to sing and knows the songs. The master 
singer holds a bunch of white eagle tail plumes, per- 
haps dyed at the tips with any color, although scarlet, 
derived from hemlock, or the tomato red from alder 
bark, is the most common color. This bunch of tail 
plumes is held like a fan, with a finger between each 
two plumes to spread them, and with this “‘fan’”’ the 
master singer beats the time as a white chorus leader 
might wield a baton. 

In advance of the potlatch, the master singer, or a 
delegation from the family giving it, goes around as 
official ‘‘inviter’’ to tell the people what songs are to 
be sung on the occasion. Each type of potlatch has 


3 This same restriction applied among the Karuk Indians of 
northern California in regard to the white deer-skin dance. 
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its own set of songs and they have an order, such as 
first, second, etc., to be sung. But some of the songs 
have alternatives. There is usually a set number of 
songs sung at a potlatch of a given type—two, or four, 
for instance, but never three, because three is con- 
sidered an unlucky number. All the participants in 
the potlatch singing will know in advance the songs 
chosen to be sung. The singers are summoned to 
practice these the night before the potlatch is to occur. 
For the practice the people go to the house of the man 
who will give the affair. He has prepared food for 
them as part of the practice entertainment. Some 
practices are formal and some very informal. The 
ha-cho-la and Xo-k”a-na are very formal, as are the 
practices for the entertainment of people from another 
place, while the k”7-k”a-/a and fama: are the least 
formal. In the formal practices the leader has to be 
obeyed; he scolds and may be very stern when things 
do not go well. Troublemakers and incorrigibles are 
put out of the rehearsal. 

While they are drilling the master singer stands on 
something, such as a box, which elevates him so that 
his baton may be seen. The men singers stand on one 
side of him and the women on the other. He begins 
by yelling ‘“‘whoo”’ four times, to limber up his voice 
and attract attention, and then the rest join in singing 
“whoo” and clapping their hands. 

The master singer raises his arm and indicates the 
beat before he sings; that is, what it will be. It may 
be two or three beats. Three beats are very common 
but they are different from the white man’s three 
beats. They really occupy the time of four, but there 
are only three beats felt, two of equal length followed 
by a third as long as the first two. Three beats are 
not considered unlucky, but to do things three times 
or to use three songs is unlucky. 

After a moment of beating, the master singer starts 
to sing and sings through a stanza or verse. Then he 
makes a motion with his hand that holds the ‘‘baton,”’ 
the drummers and singers all start with him, the 
clappers keep time with the ‘‘baton,’’ and they recom- 
mence the song. Just before the ‘‘naming part” 
comes, that is, the part with true text as opposed to 
that with only burden syllables, he tells them to be 
ready. They stop drumming or clapping, usually, at 
the naming part, but sometimes not. 

If mistakes are made in songs during the ceremony 
the penalty is not as great in some instances as in 
others, depending on the importance of the occasion. 
Usually something is done, however, that same night, 
such as giving another ritual or an extra dance or 
song, by way of compensation to ‘“‘wipe out”’ the bad 
luck. Songs may be given away in a potlatch just 
like money or property but Alex has never known of 
one being sold. A song might be bought by a person 
desiring it, but it is more usual to demand it in an 
24-clo-la potlatch given by the owner. If this 
happened the owner would have to give it away and 
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he could not get out of doing so, however much he 
might want to. 

For some special songs such as fama-, k”i-k”a-la, or 
ha-na?a, the Nootka tend to have part singing and 
they also use it in lullabies and other songs in those 
cases where it can be introduced successfully. It 
must usually be practised. When only men or only 
women may be singing and where the song changes 
time, some may sing higher and some lower, dividing 
the voices. When there is a higher part above the 
lower natural men’s part, for example, taken by other 
men, they call it AaXafin or “split voice’; and when 
the women sing still higher in their natural voice, it 
makes three parts and ‘‘sounds very nice.’’ Or even 
the women’s voices may divide into two parts which 
are duplicates of the men’s two parts, in a higher 
octave, making four parts altogether. Alex stated 
that there were even six parts, three for women and 
three for men. 

One fapyak or thanks-giving song used on many 
different occasions, and with part singing, is so well 
known that the people spontaneously sing it in parts 
without any practising during the formal entertain- 
ing of visiting tribes. But most songs where part 
singing is used are practised beforehand. The word 
Xakatin is an old Nootka word. 

There is a gambling song in which an organ point 
is maintained by some of the singers on one side of 
the contestants during the part where the sticks start 
coming their way, while others on that side sing along 
naturally, and still others sing A@Aatin and the women 
duplicate these three parts and they ‘‘switch around.”’ 
Frequently a change occurs in the movement of the 
song somewhere in the middle, but this change is not 
significant for indicating a certain kind of song. 

no-k is the term for song, but includes in its meaning 
both melody and text. There is no term for just 
melody or tune by itself. (This is significant.) 

To sing is nono-k; to talk, ct-gct-qa. The text of a 
song is called ?7mt5iX, ‘“‘naming”’ (part). The term for 
natural voice is no-no-ksa “‘simply singing.’’ That 
for organ point is 22-ghtyatok, ‘‘sounding continu- 
ously.”” The term Aakatin, ‘“‘sounding split,’ was 
used for both the upper voice and for describing part 
singing. The three qualities of men’s and women’s 
voices were not differentiated by other than descrip- 
tive terms, i.e., low voice, 27-hi-yot, ‘‘big in the 
throat’; middle voice, Aoki - vot, ‘‘nice in the throat”’; 
high voice, 2anahivols, “little in the throat’; both 
for men’s and women’s voices. 

There is a term for beat, nasqyjak. Xa-ska-nol, 
‘smooth along the length,” or no-no- pita, ‘doing once 
repeatedly,’”’ are the terms for steady beating. The 


single long beat expressed by e $s J se $ is named 
€opxa:. &i-i-éa, “drumming with other than a 
steady, even beat”’ is an inclusive term for all of the 
following: 
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2a-?2a-Xpita, “‘doing twice repeatedly”’ 
> > > 
desdds dds 
ga: qa: ccopita, ‘‘doing thrice repeatedly”’ 


ddds ddds ddds 


mo-mo: pita, ‘doing four-times repeatedly 


dddds dddds dddds 


so-so-éapita, ‘doing five-times repeatedly” 


ddddds ddddds ddddds 


no-no: popita, ‘doing six-times repeatedly’” 


Iddddds dddddds dddddds 


The last beat before the pause is usually the heaviest ; 
coming just before it, it is felt to be long and weighty. 

éi-€ét-éa is that kind of meter which has a pause at 
the end of a group of beats, or a heavy, long note. 
The term éo-pxéo-pxa ‘‘stretching out repeatedly,” 
is used for a moderately fast beat. For the very slow 
one there is the term %z-hakyak, ‘‘paddling beat.’ 
When ?2a-?a-Xfita and others of that group go very 
slowly the same terms are used as when they go faster. 
The rapid, tremulo beating is called ficka- , “drumming 
in fast tremulo”’ or “thundering,’’ or else nasga-, 
“beating with sticks in fast tremulo,’’ depending on 
which dance it is used with. kimskimsa, ‘‘jerking,”’ 
is a kind of rapid beating but not very fast. It is 
between a tremulo and a steady, slow beat, i.e., about 
¢= 126. ‘When they get to a song, 2a-2a-Xfita, 
no-no: pita, or any kind, all that where the beat goes 
a little slower, it is called saya- éas, ‘high up on a sur- 
face,’ because in this kind of beating the stick goes 
a little farther away from the drum (the arm is lifted 
high). That is what the word says, ‘put your beats 
up higher.’ ”’ This is not merely a slowing up after 
introductory beating when they begin to sing, but 
applies equally well to songs of slightly slower tempo 
than the average. 

In the k”-k”a-ta beats there would be a moderately 
fast opxya- most of the time, but at the ends of alter- 
nate lines or phrases of the song there would come a 
complete pause of greater length, depending on the 
syllabic structure of the song, and this pause would 
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4Equivalent to o-no- pita, 2a-?a-Xpita, etc., are two other 
kinds of formations: (a) no-no-pqimla, ?2a-?a-Xgimla, etc., 
“handling one (two, etc.) round object repeatedly’’; (0) 
no-pgimtanot, ?a-Xgimlanot, etc., “fone (two, etc.) round object 
distributed lengthwise repeatedly.” ‘‘Round object’’ translates 
the numeral classifier -gim?, the function of which is classificatory 
rather than really descriptive. The class referred to includes 
objects which are literally round or chunky, but also many 
intangible things like beats (M. Swadesh). 
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be for both drum and voice. &-€&i-éa is also used as 
a beat for k”%-k”a-ta songs but also this special beat 
just described, which is called k“i-k”a-ta after the 
type of song with which it is used. 

These are all the kinds of drum beats there are in 
use among the Nootka. They do not have any dotted 
effects, nor subdivided beats nor triplet rhythms. 
(But see examples!) The meter is recognized but the 
subsidiary rhythms are not distinguished from meter 
by terms, except the special arrangements of whole 
beats described above. k”i-k”a-ta nasqyak means the 
special movement of the beating associated with 
kt-k”a-ta songs and ha-cho-ta nasqyak- that kind 
used for ha-cho-ta songs. There are some types of 
beating where the drum is purposely made to lag just 
a little behind the regular pulse of the melody of the 
song. This is done to give ‘variety and spice’’ to 
the drumming. It is just a little ‘“‘crooked.’’ The 
peculiar Nootka rhythmic movement which in this 
report is designated as the “‘rhythmic pattern,’”’ which 
consists of a cluster of notes of small value, followed 
by one or more long tones and then by another cluster 
of short ones, the last of which may be on a weak beat 
or the last part of one, is recognized by the Nootka 
as characteristic of or common to their music, but they 
have no term for it. They know also that a gradual 
rise of pitch during the course of the song is very 
common; in fact, it is sought as a desired manner of 
singing. When the teaching of a novice is begun 
‘they tell him to start with a low, natural voice, and 
then, as he becomes accustomed to the words of the 
song, to sing up and up until he reaches the full pitch 
of the voice.’’ This description of Alex’s may also 
refer to the custom in many songs of using vertical 
augmentation, which affects only some notes of a 
melodic curve while others are unaffected. It is 
probable that the rise of pitch which is progressive 
throughout the course of the song is to be connected 
with the speech habit deeply ingrained in some of the 
northern languages, of talking with a rising inflection. 

Alex thinks it is easy to sing English songs compared 
to Nootka, not that the enunciation of the words is 
easier, but because of the effort required to sing the 
Nootka songs in as high and loud a voice as possible. 
He might sing a dozen English songs and not be as 
tired as after singing only two ¢é7-qa- songs. 

In remarking to Alex that it was interesting to 
observe how often songs of the same general pattern 
of structure fell together in the order of recording, he 
said that many ha-cho-la or ¢idihink songs belonged 
in pairs and would naturally have the same character- 
istics, but the fact that they were in pairs, rather than 
that the form of one suggested the other to the mind 
of the informant, was the reason for their being given 
together. The similarities lay not merely in the 
drumming but in other points as well. The people 
know that these styles exist, even if they cannot say 
exactly in what they consist. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As specimens of the musical composition of a par- 
ticular people the songs of the Nootka are worthy of 
record and study, even did they not, as many do, 
possess a certain melodic charm justifying reproducing 
them for their own sake, and some extraordinarily 
interesting examples of musical form. The ethno- 
logical points connected with them, their cultural 
background and the prosodic handling of the words, 
are treated in the general introduction and in Part II. 
It remains in the purely musical discussion to ascertain 
what an objective study and formal structural analysis 
may reveal concerning stylistic peculiarities of the 
songs as a whole and of the different types as dis- 
tinguished by the Nootka, designated by such of their 
terms as k”1-k”a-la, ca-yiq or fama-. Experience 
with the music of different peoples has shown that not 
infrequently songs associated with certain activities 
conform more or less closely to a structural pattern 
for a given activity. Added to this knowledge was 
Dr. Sapir’s statement, made after long field acquain- 
tance with the songs and the uses to which they were 
put, that some elusive musical factors enabled him 
quite readily to distinguish songs of some types from 
those of others, even when dissociated from their 
ordinary setting. It was hoped that formal musical 
analyses would reveal, first, what these factors were; 
second, the structural design underlying each song; 
third, the degree and kind of musical development 
achieved by the Nootka and their probable preference 
for certain types of musical structure; fourth, the 
place occupied by this music as compared to that of 
other American Indian tribes, if, at some future time, 
it might be expedient to make comparisons be- 
tween them. 

The music of these people does not necessarily 
represent phases of development through which our 
own classical music has already passed. It is more 
likely that as far as it has progressed it has gone a 
separate way and developed its peculiarities inde- 
pendently. This being the case increases tremend- 
ously the difficulty of examining the music with proper 
detachment, and necessitates bringing to bear on the 
problem not merely the cut and dried methods of 
structural analysis such as would be applied to our 
own music, but an open mind constantly ready to see 
new and different structural designs, completely 
different psychological and artistic situations, from 
those to which our classical European background has 
accustomed us. 

The Nootka terms for the different types of songs 
refer partly to their ceremonial uses, partly to styles, 
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including methods of accompaniment, so that some 
cross-classification exists in the terminology. In the 
cylinder records the accompaniments were not always 
satisfactorily audible, because the instruments with 
which they were rendered do not produce pure tones 
and hence are not clearly recorded on machines of the 
old type. With the names as a clue, however, aided 
by analyses of the songs from every point of view that 
the mind suggested, by the knowledge of which singers 
sang which songs (facilitating an evaluation of purely 
personal peculiarities and styles of singing as against 
general types) and by the structural forms of the 
texts, the grouping of words and natural pauses and 
divisions, and finally by some of Alex Thomas’s ob- 
servations, it has been possible to group the songs 
according to purely formal considerations. The re- 
sulting groups coincide more or less roughly with the 
Nootka classifications. 

Before plunging into the problems of analysis it is 
necessary to explain the methods of notation employed 
in transcribing from the phonograph records the songs 
presented here, and some of the preliminary difficulties 
encountered. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN 
NOTATION AND ANALYSES 
PITCH 


In transcribing, the same rate of speed of the 
cylinder was retained as in recording, and therefore 
the same pitch of the song. The tempo of the music 
is indicated by the Maelzel metronome marks at the 
beginning of each song. All but four of the songs were 
given by men. Only one woman informant con- 
tributed. Therefore, since the voices of the men had 
the normal range for bass and tenor, most of the music 
is written with the bass clef. No key signatures are 
employed, because their presence might be thought to 
lend prejudice to a certain melodic setting, but chro- 
matic signs are given whenever necessary and are 
considered to hold throughout the measure in which 
they occur unless canceled. The intermediate pitches 
employed, which cannot be designated by the staff 
degrees and ordinary chromatic signs, are indicated 
by oblique lines drawn through the heads of the notes. 
Their direction up or down, reading to the right, 
represents the relation of the note to the staff degree 
on which it is placed, taking into consideration first, 
of course, any chromatic sign. The oblique lines are 
single and double. The single represent deflections 
of about a third or fourth of a step, the double less 
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than a third or fourth. More accurate methods of 
determining these pitches than by ear were not avail- 
able, nor have they been considered necessary, since 
comparatively enormous variation exists in repetitions 
of the same melody, indicating that neither uncon- 
sciously nor consciously have the Nootka approached 
such accuracy as mechanical methods of measuring 
pitch would imply. 

The oblique lines do not hold for the measure but 
are repeated with each requirement. Rarely, a 
y-shaped line is drawn through the head of a note 
indicating that the tone begins higher or lower than 
the staff degree (depending on whether the v is erect 
or inverted), and fluctuates to the degree and back 
again to the original pitch. 

In attempting analyses of the songs one great diffi- 
culty has been the marked tendency on the part of 
the informants to shift the pitch level of their songs. 
In some cases this shift covers as much as a major 


third upward through gradual sharping during the 


course of the song, or some distance downward by a 
similar process of flatting, although this is compara- 
tively rare. The fact that a little over half of the 
songs lack this feature and that the same informants 
were capable of maintaining a given pitch level 
throughout the song on occasion raises the question as 
to whether the songs with the shifts could have been 
so altered as a stylistic feature of certain types. Ap- 
parently, according to Alex Thomas, it is a general 
desideratum not always obtained. But one note- 
worthy fact is that the singer employing this method 
most often also can “sing true’’ on occasion. An 
examination of the songs led to placing them in three 
groups on this basis of pitch. 

In the first group so much shifting occurs that noth- 
ing but the most casual similarities are discernible 
between divisions of the melody associated with cer- 
tain sections of the text, that are repeated. These 
casual similarities are traced by notes of varying time 
value forming rhythmic groups retained more or less 
closely in repetition, by the contours of the melody, 
although these are less stable in repetitions, and by 
the accompanying texts. The fact that in most 
Indian music, to which Nootka songs are apparently 
no exception, it is customary to utilize the same 
melodic setting when repeating the same text phrase, 
aids materially in tracing these likenesses. They are 
considerably distorted by pitch shifts, however, espe- 
cially in songs where there is not much melodic con- 
trast anyway. Where the melody is rather well- 
developed and covers a considerable range, as it does 
in some songs, the problem of discerning repeated 
melodic patterns is much simplified. 

A second group occupies an intermediate position. 
In these songs the singers appear to be feeling their 
way in the “key” at first, settling later into well- 
defined melody where no difficulty is encountered by 
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the auditor in discerning the various parts of the 
melodic whole. 

In the third group the ‘‘key”’ is established from the 
start; the songs begin with well-defined tunes and 
maintain them throughout. None of these three 
groups has apparently anything to do with the differ- 
ent classes of songs as grouped in the Indians’ minds. 
That is, some Potlatch Entry songs, for example, may 
belong to Group I and some to Group III, others may 
take an intermediate position. Some Wolf Ritual 
songs may belong to one group, some to another. 

Group I is represented by thirty-five songs, Group 
III by forty-nine, indicating that the tendency in 
Nootka music is toward well-defined melody and that 
although pitch shift is rather prominent, it is not a 
type of stylistic feature that distinguishes Nootka from 
other northern music. An examination of the kinds 
of melodies comprising the three groups strengthens 
the conclusion that gradual pitch shifting, while 
common, has nothing to do with any Nootka classifi- 
cation of songs in particular, but does seem to be 
directly related to the melodic character of the songs, 
for the more tuneful melodies with more consonant 
intervals appear to ‘‘keep to the key” or to the pitch 
level more readily than monotonous, semi-chanting 
songs or those marked by dissonant intervals. This 
is what might be expected, especially in the music of 
people who learn the songs by ear alone, and do not 
depend on instrumental accompaniment or notation, 
and where music, as a separate art, has not become 
fully established. Dr. Sapir remarked! that this rising 
pitch appeared to be a habit of Nootka intonation 
generally, since it was also associated with the 
language. I have noted the same peculiarity in 
Snohomish songs taken along Puget Sound, and 
among the Copper Eskimos in some songs.?__ Perhaps 
it may be that in songs more nearly approaching 
recitative or speech, the speech style of rising inflection 
or intonation is carried over. 

It is a question how much of this rise in pitch (or 
flatting rarely) is to be ascribed to the normal tendency 
to sharp or flat; how much of the gradual sharping is 
to be related to the tendency to rising inflection in 
speech, and how much to the musical trait described 
in this paper as augmentation, sometimes attended 
with diminution, where the upper and lower peaks (or 
more often only the upper peaks) are acuated in some 
repetition of the melodic form, as a kind of stylistic 
treatment. This vertical augmentation, as I have 
called it, does not affect the ground tone and other 
tones in the curve, usually, and occurs generally in 
conjunction with horizontal augmentation, though not 


1 Correspondence. 

2 Roberts, Helen H., and Herman K. Haeberlin, Some songs 
of the Puget Sound Salish, Jour. Amer. Folklore 31 (122): 496-520, 
Oct.—Dec., 1918. Songs of the Copper Eskimos; Report of the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition, 1913-18 14, Ottawa, 1925, by Helen 
H. Roberts and D. Jenness. 
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necessarily simultaneously with it. It is very difficult 
to make hard and fast distinctions and some classifica- 
tions may be debatable. 


TIME 


A few songs very nearly approach absolute regu- 
larity in meter but the majority are irregular, not only 
for the measures constituting any melodic division or 
part of a given song, but also in the repetition of these 
parts. Even with exact repetitions of accompanying 
texts a tendency to variation of meter is noted in the 
music. The variations occurring in the repetitions of 
parts—or secondary irregularities—are the result of 
breath taking, of altering the time value previously 
given a note, of the omission of a breath ordinarily 
taken at a certain point, and so on—alterations in all 
probability due to temporary emotional or physical 
conditions experienced by the singer. The primary 
irregularities—principally those of differences in length 
of one measure as compared with another during the 
course of any part, even at its first presentation—are 
structural. Both the rhythm and the meter of the 
melody are subject to a certain amount of fluctuation 
in order to accommodate more or less perfectly the 
rhythm and meter of the text as it would sound if only 
recited, but some purely musical influence at work 
makes for a condition intermediate between strict 
metric regularity adaptable to group dancing or 
marching, and that very flexible form characterizing 
recitative. The insertion of notes as extra beats or 
parts of beats is governed by the needs of the text, 
but regular musical accent seems not to have taken a 
prominent part. When it is found as it is, rarely, in 
some songs, it seems rather the result of a happy 
chance than of conscious effort. The musical impetus 
is making itself felt, temporarily, above the ordinary 
linguistic demands. 

In order to facilitate accurate reading of this irregular 
but very live and expressive music, the measure bars 
have been used before the strong musical accents and 
the time signatures changed whenever necessary, even 
though at each measure. This procedure is not 
followed by all students of exotic music, some of whom 
advocate the total abolition of all measure bars, seem- 
ing to think that they are suitable only when the 
measures are of uniform length, and who employ only 
accent marks over the stressed notes. It seems to me 
that this only adds to the confusion of reading, espe- 
cially since such accent marks are now and then addi- 
tionally required to indicate what are clearly tem- 
porary conditions in an otherwise set though irregular 
meter. Moreover, without some such aid as signa- 
tures, it would be difficult to anticipate, accurately 
and quickly, in reading, the subdivisions of the 
metric groups. 

The matter of selecting eighth or quarter notes as 
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units of time value in a song has been influenced 
largely by the general character and speed of that 
song, exactly as the choice of unit in European nota- 
tion depends on whether the music is light, flowing 
and rather rapid, or somewhat more sedate. In 
general, time signatures containing fractions, such as 
23/4, are used when the character of the piece as a 
whole would seem to demand the larger unit of value— 
the quarter note; and when an extra half beat is 
plainly a half beat and not a complete unit of smaller 
value. Such signatures are also used when failure to 
give a unit its normal full time causes the sum total 
of the note values in the measure, according to actual 
time elapsed, to lie between whole beats. But if the 
fractions in such cases are of very small denomination 
(as when a beat is only slightly prolonged or shortened), 
then merely a plus or minus sign is substituted for the 
fraction after the indicator as the case may require. 
Hold signs have not been used. It seemed preferable 
to give exactly in notes the value of each hold, since 
holds are a prominent stylistic feature of these songs 
and are infinitely varied in phrase repetitions and from 
song to song. The conventional hold sign, with its 
accepted meaning of lending half the face value to the 
note over which it is placed, would be quite inadequate 


to designate what actually occurs with a Nootka 


held note. 
Tempo marks, except for the metronome indications 


_at the beginnings of the songs, have been sparingly 


employed. They are used only for brief passages 
where tempo changes appear to be intentional and 
interpretative, and not for what seem to be rather 
involuntary shifts, like the very gradual increase in 
speed commonly noted in performances of singers in 
general, when subjected to any sort of nervous strain 
or unaccustomed surroundings. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 


In attempting to analyze the songs of any people 
three main leads must be kept in mind—(1) form, (2) 
melodic content, (3) word content—and each of these 
has many sub-leads. In some respects the leads over- 
lap. A rough table of the order of analysis might be 
made as follows: 


Form 
Phrases + embellishments 
Introduction 
Connectives 
Coda 


Sections + extensions, internal or terminal 
Measures + extensions, internal or terminal 
Order and repetitions of any of the foregoing, inversions 
and the like (playing with the idea) 
Larger structure of the song, revealed by repetitions of 
phrase groups 
Meter, types and shifts, regularity and irregularity 
Rhythm. Characteristic motifs and rhythmic patterns 
Speed 


— 
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Melodic content 


Structural tones 

Ephemeral tones or embellishments 
Melodic level 

Scales 

Melodic progression 

Melodic contours 

Intervals 


Types of singing and methods of accompaniment 
Word content 

Text 

Burden and text syllables 

Burden syllables 


It may not be according to any one of these considera- 
tions alone that a certain type of song may be dis- 
tinguished from other types, but in correlations of, or 
even a lack of, traits—a fact which complicates not a 
little the ultimate discovery of the distinctive stylistic 
features of a given type of song. 


FORM 


I have selected gross form as the first and most 
important consideration in the musical analyses, if not 
of group classification, because it seems one of the 
most obvious, not only in theory, but actually, in the 
hearing of such people as the Nootka, as well as our- 
selves. Other more subtle points of structure and 
style may serve to distinguish types and often do, but 
the main form of a composition surely does not escape 
any but the most crudely indifferent observer. All 
songs, except those containing only burden syllables, 
are, in a sense, intoned words and all move in some 
sort of periods. The periods may be melodic, 
rhythmic and linguistic—purely melodic and rhythmic 
if the syllables are meaningless, and all three if 
thoughts are expressed in words. In some songs the 
melody is such that its divisions into phrases are 
readily seen by the contours it describes and by its 
cadences and pauses, either of breath or of holds, at 
strategic points. Naturally to our sense such songs 
are more artistic and singable than tunes so monoto- 
nous that no points seem strategic, where a division at 
one appears as logical as at another. The facts that 
the songs with well-defined form are rendered more 
true to ‘‘key’’ and are more stable, show that to 
Nootka ears they are also more singable, even though 
the attraction may be unconscious. 

Lacking real cadences or repetitions of similar 
melodic and rhythmic patterns, or the prevalent use 
of prolonged notes or rests at the ends of sections and 
phrases, it is necessary to turn to the words to define 
melodic groupings. If burden syllables are used, then 
something in the nature of a pattern made by their 
order may prove a clue; otherwise phrase divisions are 
arbitrary. Where texts have meaning, this points un- 
mistakably, usually, to the natural divisions of expres- 
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sion, and the melody follows suit. Fortunately for 
the analyst there is usually some definite means of 
determining the textual as well as melodic divisions 
and hence the gross design of the song. 

It is almost axiomatic that the limits of melodic and 
linguistic periods in a song coincide. Songs might be 
conceived by us, in which, through elaborate arti- 
ficiality, the close of melodic phrases might occur in 
the middle of the word phrases, but if such occurs in 
practice, it happens only very rarely, especially where 
the art of music is chiefly vocal—a melodic rendering 
of words—with very little independent development. 
In cases of grafting ready-made tunes to new sets of 
words or vice versa, who has not observed in our own 
music the devices resorted to in order to match the 
two kinds of phrases? Our innate sense of proportion 
would not tolerate a cadence at the beginning of a new 
melodic idea in the middle of a concrete expression of 
words, nor a new sentence or thought to take root in 
the middle of an unfinished melodic phrase. So far 
as my experience with the music of other peoples goes, 
the same holds true, although it is conceivable that if 
a tune of a foreign style were adopted and native 
words sung with it, some violence to the original 
melodic design could occur. One such example of 
failure of music and word phrases to coincide is to be 
noted in No. 68, p. 291, to the discussion of which the 
reader is referred as a particularly interesting case. 
It also must not be overlooked that musical phrases of 
a different character from our European types exist 
in exotic music. They are hard to become accustomed 
to but once this is achieved they have a distinct 
charm. Many such are to be observed in this collec- 
tion, but had it not been for the testimony of the texts 
they might never have been identified. 

Thus, the first consideration in the analyses has been 
that of the phrase structure. The least developed 
songs are composed of a single word phrase, sung to 
a single melodic phrase, repeated over and over with 
only such small variation as creeps into repetitions 
when no studied effort is made to keep them exactly 
the same or, for that matter, even when it is. More 
developed song forms may have two complementary 
phrases, the pair being repeated indefinitely, the words 
or the melody of the second phrase being sufficiently 
different from the first as to be quite distinguishable. 
Other forms may be ternary in phrase structure, and 
so on up to six or eight phrases, represented as a group 
in consistent order, time after time. 

In addition to the body of the song, which is com- 
posed of the phrase structural design, whatever it may 
be, some examples have extra embellishing parts. 
The introduction is one of these. It is composed of 
melody and words usually quite different from any 
used in the body of the song for the ordinary phrases. 
After having preceded the appearance of the first 
phrase, it does not usually recur, no matter how often 
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the body of the song may be repeated. Connectives 
are another type of phrase structure embellishment. 
Their melodic and word character is also distinctly 
different from that of the phrase, but the connective 
reappears regularly between repeated groups of ordi- 
nary phrases. It might be labeled merely another 
phrase were it not for its distinct character. The 
third variety of large embellishment is the coda at the 
end of the song, the melodic or word character of which 
usually marks it apart from the ordinary phrase. 
Some sections queried as codas, however, seem to be 
merely abbreviated phrases due to appear in the usual 
succession but cut short when the end of the record 
was reached or the collector had enough repetitions. 
Codas of this sort are not infrequently given a formal 
touch by an improvised finish such as a shout or a 
portamento. Songs prematurely ended on records 
can be sources of error to the analyst in regard to form. 
Again, there are genuine codas differing both in 
melody and words from the body of the song. Some 
songs lack all of these features, or may have any one, 
two or all three of them. 

An attempt was made, then, to classify the songs on 
the basis of these forms, into groups designated as 
‘“‘Plain,”’ ““Connectives and Interludes,” or ‘‘Introduc- 
tion’’; and as one-phrased, two-phrased, and so on, 
and combinational types in which the song begins 
with one type of phrase grouping, later changing to 
another; and even including a group of formless songs 
in which a long string of phrases appeared without 
evidence of pattern. I have not included the list 
of songs with codas because in addition to the doubtful 
character of many of them, their appearance was ex- 
ceedingly scattered and could have no possible con- 
nection with either the Nootka classification or 
any other. 

It is readily seen in the table of correlated traits, 
Appendix, p. 309, that many of the songs are plain 
structures, without introductions, connectives or 
interludes, but no groups are entirely so except the 
kvi-k”’a-ta and ya-tya-ta songs. The latter, being 
only two in number, can hardly be taken as decisive 
evidence that all ya-tya-ta songs have this form. 
Plain structure is predominant in several other groups. 
Introductions, connectives, and interludes are found 
scattered through many groups and in none are they 
entirely lacking except the two just mentioned, al- 
though only one of eight Potlatch Entry songs has 
connectives, the rest being plain forms. 

In no case of phrase patterns did the number of 
phrases forming the pattern appear to have any special 
connection with the Nootka classification. A nu- 
merical list of songs as classified by the Nootka is given 
here for comparison with lists of songs, classified ac- 
cording to the number of phrases, exclusive of intro- 
duction,. connectives or interludes, and coda, making 
up the structural pattern. The same data may be 
seen on the table, Appendix, p. 309. 
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List ONE 


Nootka types Song Nos. 
tama: 1-6 inclusive 


kvi-kva-ta 7-10 inclusive 


Gambling 11-13 inclusive 
€a:yig 14-19 inclusive 
ha-cho-ta 20-31 inclusive 
Entry 32-39 inclusive 
Imitative and Game 40-47 inclusive 
éi-sét-sayak 48 

ya-tya-ta 49, 50 

eid ihink 51-57 inclusive 


ci-qa: 58-71 inclusive 
Wolf Ritual 72-77 inclusive 
qi-qi: Sapga 78-80 inclusive 
Marriage 81-89 inclusive 
Lullabies 90-96 inclusive 
Doctoring 97-98 inclusive 


List Two 

One phrase Nos. 11, 30, 48?, 76, 78, 90, 91. 

Two phrases Nos. 1, 2, 3, 20, 21, 22, 25, 29c, 32, 33?, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 46?, 49, 57?, 58, 59, 72, 74, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 88, 97, 98. 

Three phrases, Nos. 12, 13, 15?, 23, 31, 34, 35, 36, 39, 45, 51, 52, 
53, GO, 61, 62, 65, 71, 732, 77,. 79. 

Four phrases, Nos. 4, 6, 9, 24, 26, 28, 29c, 37, 38, 54, 63, 65?, 92? 

Five phrases, Nos. 17, 27?, 29a, 55, 56, 67, 68, 84?, 85?, 89, 91? 

Six phrases, Nos. 5, 7, 8, 14, 50, 57?, 64, 94, 95. 

Eight phrases, 16. 

Combinational, Nos. 10, 15?, 18, 19?, 29b, 42?, 44, 46, 47, 66, 
69, 70, 75, 86, 87?, 93, 96, 99. 

Connectives and Interludes, Nos. 2, 3, 13, 17, 26, 27, 28, 38, 44, 
46, 65, 75, 77, 89, 91. 

Introductions, Nos. 2, 17, 29a, 32, 43, 46, 56, 61, 65, 69, 77, 84, 
95, 97. 


It is obvious that these lists cut directly acrossone 
another. Of course, tendencies to particular form 
may be observed in some types. Thus of six fama: 
songs three are built on a two-phrase plan, as are five 
of eight imitative and game songs and five of the nine 
marriage songs. But the structural patterns are suffi- 
ciently diverse in any group to make generalizations 
impossible. Thus it seems that subtler distinctions 
than these comparatively large differences in structure 
must be sought if the songs are to be classified on 
purely musical considerations. Two points of general 
style in the traits so far discussed are clear: the plain 
structures far outnumber those embellished with in- 
troductions, connectives or interludes, and codas, 
while the two- and three-phrased songs almost equal 
all the rest combined. 

One other interesting observation made possible by 
the tabulation of the different phrase types should be 
mentioned here. Some songs of quite complicated 
and almost identical structure like Nos. 17 and 55; 
71 and 31; 20-21, 49, 74 and 82; 41 and either 80, 81 
or 83; 12 and 14; do not belong to the same groups as 
made by the Nootka. It is also noteworthy that songs 
similar in phrase structure, if not alike to more minute 
degrees, have often been given in succession by the 
informant, as the following lists will show. It is as 
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if something in the larger aspects of the form were 
impressive and as if the general style of one song would 
bring to mind another resembling it. 


Two-phrased songs Possibly two-phrased 


Field No. Present No. Field No. Present No. 
35 2 94 33 
36 3 95 48 

three-phrased 
32 54 13 36 
33 4 
six-phrased 
12 7 
43 59 five-phrased 
44 58 3 68 
4 17 
51 97 six-phrased 
52 98 28 94 
29 57 
88 41 combinational 
89 42 49 70 
four-phrased 
90 81 50 38 
91 49 


These lists omit a number of songs of similar form 
whose field numbers, although not in succession, were 
but one removed from one another. 

To facilitate discussing the analyses and the simi- 
larities in structure between different songs, it was 
necessary to assign letters to the phrases. The first 
phrase of each song, excluding a possible introduction, 
not repeated after its initial appearance, was assigned 
the capital letter A. In one-phrased songs the A is 
repeated indefinitely, usually not exactly, but with 
small variations in rhythm and melody. Small di- 
vergences from exact repetition are indicated by prime 
marks following the letter. Thus the formula of a 
one-phrased song might be A A’ A” A’” A’’” etc. A 
variant of the single-phrased song, which almost 
borders on the two-phrased type, is that where the 
A phrase, after several repetitions, gives place to 
another which is then repeated indefinitely. The 
letter B would be assigned to such a second phrase but 
the order of letters in the formula would reveal no 
tendency to form pairs. Such a song would be what 
I have called a substitutional type of one-phrased song. 

In the two-phrased song the structure is clearly in 
pairs of phrases, complementary to one another. 
Ordinarily the second phrase is quite different from 
the first, melodically and in text; therefore, it is desig- 
nated by the letter B and slightly varying repetitions 
of this B are indicated by appropriate prime marks. 
But there are two-phrased songs in which A phrases 
form pairs, the second A being quite like the first, but 
with just enough variation to make it clearly dis- 
tinguishable. Throughout numerous repetitions of 
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such pairs, with all their attendant variations, the two 
kinds of A phrases remain distinct—that is, the original 
difference of the second A is retained in every second 
phrase. The two types of A phrases are then lettered 
A! and A® and prime marks indicate their respec- 
tive variants. 

A still different third phrase in a song would receive 
the letter C, a fourth D, and so on. In this way the 
structural formulae and similarities or differences of 
different songs may readily be compared without re- 
gard to the actual melodic content. 


STRUCTURE OF NOOTKA SONGS 
PHRASES 


It has been seen that the phrase structure of the 
songs bears no relation to the Nootka classifications 
for which it is desirable to discover purely musical 
reasons. Before leaving the subject, however, it 
might be useful to note in passing what phrase 
formulae the Nootka use and in what proportion. A 
glance at the list of songs according to phrase struc- 
ture, given on p. 270, shows that seven of the ninety- 
nine songs studied are single-phrased, one being a 
doubtful case. Of the two-phrased structures there 
are twenty-nine (three questionable), seven of them 
having connectives or introductions. According to 
the list on page 212 which summarizes the phrase 
content, twenty-four are regular A B forms including 
the four that have introductions or connectives in 
addition. 

The twenty-one songs exhibiting three-phrased 
structure fall into sub-groups according to their phrase 
formulae. Four are built on the pattern of AA B, 
four on that of A B B; twelve on that of A B C; one 
on ABA. Fourteen songs which are combinational 
or have six-phrased structure and three which are 
substitutional use some one of these formulae in 
part of the song. 

Four-phrased patterns are used in thirteen songs. 
Their formulae (different phrase combinations) may 
be seen in the analyses of form (Appendix, pp. 298ff.) 
as may those of the eleven five-phrased and nine 
six-phrased songs, in which groups there are about as 
many formulae as songs. The six-phrased songs are 
interesting to compare with the six-measure phrases 
presently to be discussed. Two types of subdivision 
are seen, one in which there are three pairs of phrases 
and one in which there are two groups, with three 
phrases in each. 

It should be noted that the greater the number of 
phrases and the more complicated the phrase patterns 
become, the fewer the songs which utilize them. The 
table aims at giving in easily comprehensible fashion 
only the structural patterns of those songs in which 
the patterns are definitely determinable. 
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PHRASE CONTENT OF NOOTKA SONGS 


One-part (7 songs) A,A, A, A, ete. (7 songs) 
Two-part (29 songs) AB (24 songs) 
Doubtful or 
substitutional (5 songs) 
Three-part (21songs) AAB (4 songs) 
ABB (4 songs) 
ABC (12 songs) 
ABA (1 song) 
Four-part (15 songs) AABB (1 song) 
ABA’B’ (1(2?) songs) 
A B! C! B? (1 song) 
AlLA?BC (1 song) 
A BC'C? (2 songs) 
ABCD (2 songs) 
Substitutional (4(5?) songs) 
Combinational (1 song) 
Doubtful (2 songs) 
Five-part (11 songs) A'B!B?AC (1 song) 
AB'B?CC (1 song) 
A B! B? Inter. B?’ 
(some doubt) (1 song) 
ABA'BA (1 song) 
ABC BC! BC? (1 song) 
Substitutional 
A! B! C A? B? (1 song) 
ABC D! D? (1 song) 
A B! B* C! C2 (1 song) 
A! B! A? AY BY (1 song) 
Doubtful 2 songs) 
Six-part (9 songs) AB'C'B'ICB (1 song) 
A BC D! D? D3 (1 song) 
A! B! C! A? B? D (1 song) 
A! A? B! AY A” B2 (1 song) 
A! A?B A” A? B’ (1 song) 
A: B A? C(B??)BA C (1 song) 
ABCDAE (1 song) 
A BC!C?2CY C# 
(substitutional) (1 song) 


In some of the songs a larger structural design 
appears than the mere repetition of one small group 
of phrases over and over in the same order. Certain 
sub-groups combine to form larger ones which are then 
repeated. Examples of this sort are extremely scat- 
tering and seem to have no significance as determinants 
of Nootka style. For convenience in observation and 
discussion, and in default of other means of marking, 
these larger units are designated by Roman numerals 
in the occasional songs where they appear. 

An examination of the part played by the order in 
which phrases appear, creating the design, has shown 
the great variety of patterns used, and the prevalence 
of such patterns as the AB and ABC, but their 
classification reveals no correspondence with the 
different types of songs as defined by the Nootka. 

Another point considered was the length of the 
phrases and the comparative regularity of the songs 
in this respect. The audible impression of the long- 
phrased song is very different from that of a short- 
or irregularly-phrased song. Ordinarily in Nootka 
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music the phrases are sufficiently long to permit of 
subdivision into parts corresponding to the melodic 
sections of classical music. The phrases are not neces- 
sarily fundamentally four measures long with two 
sections of two measures each, as in much of our 
classical music, with provision for expanding this plan 
by means of internal or terminal extensions based on 
the melodic material of the four foundation measures. 
Such a plan underlies many phrases, it is true, but 
not necessarily all, either in one song or in those of 
any particular group. 

In fact, the phrases of any song, except those which 
are repetitions and bear the same letter, are likely to 
be of contrasting lengths and to differ, not merely 
by the presence or absence of a beat or so in some 
measures, but to the extent of whole measures or 
sections which may be either extensions or quite inde- 
pendent melodic material. Nor does this assignment 
of extra length to a phrase in measures or sections 
appear to be a mistake of analysis. It does not seem 
possible to deduct the extra length from the long 
phrase and add it to an adjacent short phrase to 
create more uniform divisions. In most cases the 
phrase delimitations are quite clear. Some songs 
contain phrases more than seven measures long and 
others have them as short as three, but these examples 
are so few and obviously not typical of any group that 
they have been omitted from consideration as impor- 
tant determinants of style, as were songs in which 
the phrases are very irregular. Complete regularity 
of phrase length, reckoned either in measures or in 
sum total of beats, presumably does not exist in any 
song. The length of the phrases usually ranges from 
four to seven measures with a fair approximation to 
regularity in measures or beats in some songs. 


AUGMENTATION 


A method of building which is quite marked in 
Nootka songs is that of augmentation. This is of 
two kinds, horizontal and vertical. In the horizontal 
type the length of a phrase or phrases as given in the 
first one or two statements of a design is drawn out in 
a subsequent repetition to a greater length, not so 
much by terminal extensions of the final measures as 
by internal incrementation such as lengthening of 
central measures, or the introduction of ‘‘worked over” 
material in the form of additional measures brought 
into the center of the design. Sometimes this elabora- 
tion is carried quite far; at others it is hardly more 
than a suggestion. In several k”i-k”a-fa songs it is 
marked. The vertical augmentation consists in in- 
creasing the range of a melodic curve after it has been 
defined in the first two or three statements, by raising 
the highest notes still higher, without much disturb- 
ance of the other tones, and, occasionally, by lowering 
the lowest notes in an analogous fashion. This ver- 
tical augmentation usually, but not always, occurs 
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practically simultaneously with the horizontal, or in 
the same part of the song, and very often toward the 
close of the melody a return, or an approximation to 
a return, is made to the original form. 


SECTIONS 


Many phrases, regardless of their length, reveal 
duplex or triplex substructure; therefore the subdivi- 
sions of the phrases, or the sections, also were examined 
for traits which might determine type. The table of 
correlated traits (Appendix p. 309) reveals the fact 
that duplex substructure of phrases is very common 
and that every song in each of several groups is so 
constructed, if not in its entirety, at leas. for some 
phrases. The songs of a few groups are so mixed that 
neither triple nor duplex substructure may be taken 
as typical, but in the k”7-k”a-/a songs, at least, duplex 
substructure is not prominent, as it is in the ka-cho fa, 
Cicithink and tama- songs, for instance. 

Another general feature of Nootka style was re- 
vealed by this survey. More than half of the songs 
employ phrases with three subdivisions. Most com- 
mon are six-measure phrases, subdividing either into 
two sections of three measures each, or into three 
sections of two measures each. (See Table of Corre- 
lations, Appendix, p. 309.) But there are many seven- 
measure phrases with three subdivisions and fewer 
with two. In a few songs the six-measure phrase is 
almost constant throughout; in most of them, how- 
ever, it occurs in conjunction with seven-, five-, or 
four-measure phrases in more or less regular alterna- 
tion. Usually the subdivisions of the six-measure 
phrases are definitely marked. Were the subdivisions 
of such phrases a four- and a two-measure section, the 
shorter might be regarded as an extension of the nor- 
mal four-measure phrase or the four-measure one an 
extended two-measure section, but this is seldom a 
plausible explanation. With the subdivision into 
two sections of three measures each, the six-measure 
phrase is clearly the fundamental conception. Ap- 
parently a six-part design unit in which there are three 
pairs or two triplets is the commonest type of Nootka 
melodic and metric structure. Such a structural 
fundamental plan may be enlarged by internal or 
terminal extensions to as much as thirteen measures. 

For the sake of convenience in discussing the sec- 
tions (the technical term for the phrase subdivisions) 
they have been marked on the music with small letters 
immediately beneath the text, at the beginning of 
each, on the same plan by which the phrases are desig- 
nated by capital letters above the staves. 

Three kinds of three-section phrases are possible. 
In the first, three sections are required for the exposi- 
tion of the melodic idea, each contributing equally to 
the whole. The formula might be expressed as a dc, 
each letter representing a section in which the melodic 
material is quite different from that in the other two. 
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In the second type the phrase length of three sections 
is obtained by repeating one or the other section of 
a two-section melodic theme. Several designs would 
be possible—a ab, abb, aba. In the third type of 
three-section phrase, the distinctive melodic material 
would normally cover two sections, but by a process 
of internal or terminal extension of either one or the 
other section or by fusing the material of both, enough 
is derived for a third section between them or in a 
terminal position. This is a true extension and the 
term may be applied to similar processes occurring 
with units of various sizes, but if the extension creates 
a unit far beyond the normal length, or doubles it, 
it is usually possible to subdivide it so as to consider 
the extended melodic material from the standpoint of 
two or more distinct units, appropriately lettered, 
however, so as to indicate their mutual dependence. 

Where the extensions are indicated on the music, 
they are designated by brackets above the notes, but 
I have been sparing of such marks because the definite 
determination of what constitutes melodic framework 
and what is elaboration material would depend on 
purely arbitrary decision in the more monotonous 
tunes, even were it clear that the extension principle 
were present. 

The Nootka know and use all three types of three- 
section phrases as well as two-section ones; and even 
achieve indivisible sections of four or five measures by 
such devices as holds, repetitions of two or three notes, 
rests, and so on, being added to a fundamental or 
original melodic plan of smaller dimensions. 

It is in the section design of the phrases that the 
songs of some Nootka groups tend toward uniformity. 
In order to make this point clear, each song was 
analyzed so as to show the melodic content of the 
sections in formula fashion, represented by small 
letters. In the Analyses of Form, pp. 298ff., beneath 
these letters are small figures giving the number of 
measures making up the sections, so that the sections 
may be compared for length as well as for melodic 
similarity and the total length of the phrases in 
measures as well as sections may be quickly deter- 
mined by simple addition. Fractional measures are 
not given, the most approximate whole number being 
used instead. 

These analyses were first calculated on separate 
slips which could be arranged according to degree of 
similarity of the section designs of the phrases. In 
ninety-nine songs built according to many different 
plans of phrase groups, it was found that, while the 
primary patterns of phrase groups were quite numer- 
ous, those of the inner designs of the phrases, or the 
patterns of the section groups, were even more 
abundant. In all this variety of both phrase and 
section combination, six chief plans were observed, 
according to which the songs were then grouped. 





1. The first plan applies only to binary structures 
and involves the principle of duplex halves. 
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2. The second plan is what I have termed ‘‘initial 
repetition”; that is, in a given group of phrases or 
sections the first one or two are re-stated before pro- 
ceeding to new melodic material—for example, a a 0. 
This tends to place emphasis on the first melodic idea 
rather than on what follows. 

3. The third plan is “final repetition,” illustrated 
by the formula a6. Here the emphasis is on the 
second melodic idea. The term would be equally 
applicable to the formula abcc, or to abc, dee, 
for instance. 

4. The fourth plan is ‘linked melodic assonance.”’ 
Here the progression to new melodic units is achieved 
by partially re-stating material just given, but com- 
pleting the unit with new melody. See p. 221 for 
further discussion. 

5. The fifth plan is ‘melodic rhyming,” the term 
implying that rhyming is not achieved by the mere 
repetition of a phrase or a section but that other 
melodic material intervenes, so that one gains an 
impression of real play with the rhyme idea, as, for 
instance, in such formulae as ab}, cb, or abc, dec, 
to give only two. 

6. The sixth plan is melodic sequences, which in 
this study have not been designated by formulae, 
however. 


Other features will come out in the subsequent 
discussions. 

The columns of the correlation table of traits 
(Appendix p. 309) give the distribution of these pat- 
terns of design, and I will reserve summarizing their 
significance for the Nootka categories until I discuss 
all the peculiar musical traits of each group. 

As has already been stated, the section, in classical 
methods of composition, usually consists of half a 
phrase, containing two measures or primary accents. 
It is conceivable that there can be three-measure 
sections, just as there are three-section phrases, but 
in European classical music such a section, although 
perfectly symmetrical, is comparatively uncommon. 
The two-measure section is also much more common 
in Nootka music, but it is nevertheless surprising to 
what extent and with what a pleasing effect, the three- 
measure section is utilized. Design plans similar to 
those employed for phrase or section groups are occa- 
sionally encountered in the combination of the meas- 
ures comprising the sections but, generally speaking, 
evidence of design is not so common in measure group- 
ings as elsewhere and will not be discussed here. 


MEASURES 


The regularity and irregularity of measure lengths 
counted in beats were considered as possible aids in 
differentiation of song groups, but a survey revealed 
little beyond the fact that practically every song is 
irregular in meter. Some show more regularity or 
else regular alternation of different measure lengths in 
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an approximation to design than do others, but there 
are not enough examples to afford a classification into 
groups on this basis. As most of the songs exhibit 
metric irregularity to some degree and the prevailing 
types of meter were only two-part or three-part, 
classification into groups according to meter would be 
fruitless. 

From repetition to repetition of the phrases, the 
measures in them frequently undergo extension or 
contraction, sometimes compensatory, sometimes not, 
where there is alteration of words and where the words 
remain the same. In European music the tendency 
would be to preserve the melodic form as unchanged 
as possible, in different verses, the words suffering all 
sorts of distortions to this end. In much primitive 
music both words and music suffer from verse to verse, 
but on the whole the melody appears to get the worst 
of it, notes of any denomination being inserted or 
omitted to accommodate the text in a fashion quite 
rare in our music if it goes to the extent of alter- 
ing meter. 

Some Nootka songs have a larger proportion of 
measures containing fractional beats than others. On 
the other hand, many are quite free from them, their 
measures, even though irregular, containing only 
whole beats. 

An adequate idea of the kinds of variation, from the 
insertion or omission of fractional notes in different 
repetitions of otherwise identical parts, up to changes 
which may be termed true extensions and contrac- 
tions, involving whole sections and phrases, may only 
be obtained by careful study of each song, where the 
reader interested in such matters will be vastly enter- 
tained by them. He will be able, probably, after 
sufficient study, to differentiate the inadvertent or 
quite temporary alterations from those caused by a 
recognition of and play with more serious demands of 
the text or the desire for freedom from monotony. In 
the frequent employment of extensions covering a 
measure or more the Nootka songs resemble those of 
the Snohomish (their not so far distant neighbors) as 
they do in the matter of pitch shift. And in this 
respect they are also like the Copper Eskimo songs. 


METERS 


In the music of most peoples two- and three-part 
meters are the most common. They are, after all, 
the two fundamentally different and simplest types 
out of which, by combination, the others may all be 
evolved, so that their prevalence in any music is to be 
expected. But in the music of some peoples, like 
that of the Hawaiians, for example, two-part meter is 
far more common than three-part, although both are 
known. It is also more common in Nootka music, 
but by no means to such adegree. In fact, the Nootka 
utilize the principle of three quite frequently, as has 
been shown, not only in meter but in the number of 
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measures to a section, sections to a phrase, and phrases 
to the song-form. 


RHYTHMS AND THE RHYTHMIC PATTERN 


Naturally, a search was made for rhythmic peculi- 
arities such as the even or uneven subdivisions of 
beats, which impart smooth or jerky quality of move- 
ment to melody, or syncopation, or the beginning of 
melodic units on unaccented or fractional beats, or 
on the accent. One interesting general rhythmic 
feature came to light. It is what I have termed the 
rhythmic pattern. It is more apt to be found in songs 
having six-measure phrases subdivided into two three- 
measure sections, but occurs also in other situations. 
Usually it covers three measures or more, the first 
containing notes of small denominations, that is, a 
beat or less long, followed by one long note, perhaps 
covering an entire measure or more, and this is fol- 
lowed in turn by smaller note values. The rhythmic 
pattern cannot be more exactly defined, since it varies 
actually in detail with each case, but a rhythmic move- 
ment of this sort, with lighter rhythms at the ends and 
a heavier or longer note in the middle occurs suffi- 
ciently often to be regarded as a general stylistic 
feature and to receive the term “pattern.”’ In effect 
it is an exaggerated or greatly magnified syncopation. 

Alex Thomas was questioned on the matter of this 
rhythmic style and it appears that the Nootka are 
conscious of this preference. 

The best illustrations of the use of the rhythmic 
pattern are in songs 17, in the first part, 15 in the B? 
phrases, occasionally in 32, in 47 in some sections of 
the A and C phrases, in 50 in the A and B phrases, 
in 52 and 54, in the A and B phrases of 56 and the A 
and B phrases of 57, in 81, in 85 in the A phrases, and 
in the second part of 86 which is the same tune, and 
in 93 in the last part of the A and B phrases and also 
in the E?, Et‘ and F. It also occurs in Nos. 13, 42 and 
51 less conspicuously. Much extended, though pretty 
well defined, it is to be found in No. 55, it occurs in 
60 in the B and C phrases, in the A phrases of 61, 
in 63, clearly in the B and C phrases of 68, and in the 
B phrases of 72. After an acquaintance with its 
variations, a tendency toward it may be discerned in 
12, in the A phrases of 22, in 53, in 71, in the A’ 
phrases of 74, in 89, in the A phrase of 94, and in the 
C, A?, C?A’ phrases of 96. 

A rhythmic factor giving quite different color to 
the music is the use of long notes at the beginning or 
ends of sections. This feature, rather than the 
rhythmic pattern just discussed, is prominent in some 
groups of songs. 

SPEED 


Another point considered was the comparative 
rates of speed of different types of songs, but they were 
not sufficiently differentiated to merit any groupings 
from this point of view. 
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MELODIC CONTENT 


Songs have always been characterized by their 
melodic content, such as complete range, the mode of 
the tune, the relationship of various tones to the one 
which seems to serve as resting point or ground tone, 
as I have come to call it, melodic contours or progres- 
sions, and the size of intervals between adjacent notes. 


GROUND TONE 


The long tied notes or holds are an obvious stylistic 
feature, especially in the rhythmic patterns. They 
may fall on the same pitch throughout any given song, 
although there are numerous exceptions, especially 
in songs which shift pitch level. In addition to the 
holds a number of other short notes may occur on the 
same pitch. Taken together they impart the effect 
of a general melody level, especially if the first and 
last notes of the song and some primary accents or 
other strategic notes are among those occurring on the 
same degree. Not infrequently a song will both begin 
and end on its ground tone, although there are many 
exceptions. In some songs the ground tone fluctuates 
between two pitches, and in a few it is not clearly 
established at all. In the main, however, one pitch 
is clearly the ground tone of the melody. 


DERIVATION OF SCALES 


The method of analysis pursued in the study of tonal 
content was as follows. Taking the ground tone as a 
starting point and counting the number of beats 
throughout the song falling on it, the total number 
was accepted as a standard by which the frequency of 
all other notes on different pitches was calculated and 
rated. Then, in writing out the tonal content or 
scale of pitches in a particular song, this standard 
pitch, estimated at 100 per cent, was written as a 
whole note. Another pitch on which notes may have 
occurred half as often, totaling 50 per cent of the time 
value of the standard note, was represented as a half 
note. One used for only three-fourths as much time, 
or three-fourths as many beats throughout the song 
as the principal tone, was written as a dotted half 
note, and soon. Very ephemeral notes not occurring 
at strategic points in the melody, such as on primary 
accents, and appearing so seldom that their percentage 
was 5 or less, were represented in the scale as black 
notes without stems. By thus giving a rough relative 
value or weight to the tones of the scale according to 
their frequency or importance in any given song, a 
fairly accurate idea was gained of what constituted 
the main melodic scheme or structural basis of the 
song and what were mere melodic embellishments. A 
scale of tones written without some such means of 
weighting is not only misleading but practically useless 
for comparative purposes, but the weighting need be 
only approximate to give satisfactory results. 
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After the particular scale for each tune had been 
abstracted in this manner and the relative values for 
the different pitches calculated, the principal tone, 
whatever may have been its original pitch, was trans- 
posed to middle c for the sake of convenience in com- 
paring the intervals of the scales, while all the other 
notes in the scale group were transposed accordingly, 
keeping of course, their original intervalic relationship 
and their weight as expressed in notation. Each 
scale was written on a separate staff, in such a manner 
that five horizontal spaces were provided for each 
chromatic interval so as to allow for writing any inter- 
mediate pitches such as the approximate quarter-tone 
and eighth of a tone above and below the half steps 
represented by the staff degrees and the chromatic 
signs. These intermediate pitches were represented in 
the notation of the songs by single or double oblique 
lines drawn through the heads of the notes. 

Thus every fifth space on a given staff degree, was 
reserved for the pitch represented by that degree or 
the chromatic indicated by its sharp or flat. The 
space to the right of this was reserved for the pitch 
about an eighth of a step above it, the next for a 
quarter-step above it, the next for the quarter-step 
below the coming chromatic or diatonic tone written 
in terms of that tone, the next for the eighth of a step 
immediately below this tone and finally the space after 
the succeeding heavy vertical line represented the 
chromatic or diatonic tone next in order. 

Not only was room left for each half-step interval 
and its “‘off-pitches” in both directions but also gener- 
ally for both ways of writing the pitch, that is, the 
enharmonic notation. Although c# and d), for in- 
stance, are for practical purposes represented by the 
same key on the piano with its tempered scale, they 
are not the same theoretically or actually. In this 
music of the Nootka a choice must be made in the 
manner of writing them, depending on which pitch 
they seem genetically related to, and which pitch is 
most appropriate in a harmonic sense. With this 
explanation probably the tables of scales will be 
better understood. 

The strips containing the scales were then shuffled 
and rearranged until all those nearest alike were in 
order, the middle c’s appearing in a vertical line, as 
well as all other pitches of a given denomination. To 
economize on horizontal space, where whole groups 
of songs omitted certain tones altogether, the spaces 
usually occupied by those tones were omitted in 
groups of five. That is, if g but not g# appeared ina 
whole group of songs, and they could be arranged in 
respect to this one feature, the g# spaces were dropped. 
Within the range of a third either way from the prin- 
cipal tone, however, it was found necessary to retain 
spaces for all chromatic intervals and both ways of 
writing them, except in groups IV and V where the b# 
series does not appear. 

In working with the scales, even before they were 
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arranged in groups, it was very evident that in almost 
every song the principal pitch or ground tone pre- 
ponderated markedly over the other pitches and that 
it occupied a more or less central position in the scale. 
When the scales were arranged it was apparent that 
they fell into five groups, although some of these 
overlapped somewhat in regard to certain tones. Like 
all the other features of the songs, no one classification 
could be made with the scales without in some way 
infringing on the territory of another. However, the 
five groups are distinct enough to be regarded sepa- 
rately if one allows for occasional overlapping. 

It was found that sub-groupings could be made 
within the groups, or that some songs employ a selec- 
tion of less than the full complement of tones which 
are sometimes associated. Now and then a song 
having a scale corresponding to one of these sub- 
groupings may introduce a single tone foreign to the 


larger scale, with which it, nevertheless, seems to. 


affiliate itself. As far as was practicable I tried to 
take as the first or pattern scale in a group that one 
having at the same time the largest number of pitches 
and the greatest range, and under it the others in what 
seemed the most nearly related order. There was 
bound to be some arbitrary selection, since one form 
of less complete scale might be regarded as just as 
closely related to the fuller form as another. The 
studies of scales were based on only forty-five of the 
songs for it will be recalled that, owing to the wide- 
spread tendency of the singers to rise gradually in 
pitch, the tonal content of about half of the songs was 
so uncertain that any attempt to fix scales would have 
been purely arbitrary. 

The small letters 6 and e beneath the notes of each 
scale stand for “beginning” and “‘ending,”’ and indicate 
the tones on which each song begins and ends, so far 
as could be determined from the form and the phrases. 
The beginnings of some songs are inaudible on the 
records, but in such cases the } 1s always followed by a 
question mark, since it is assuming a good deal to 
suppose that a phrase which later appears in the song 
may also have served as the first, unless most of it 
could be clearly heard near the beginning of the record 
and the phrase pattern seems later to be consistent. 
Many songs were actually cut off on tones obviously 
not intended to be final, and it was necessary to assume 
that the song, if continued, would end on the same 
tone as did the last phrase of the structural pattern 
already set forth, for most songs had some pattern of 
phrases revealed at least once in the length of a two- 
minute record. It has already been remarked that 
the songs of most so-called primitive people are short 
in regard to thematic or phrase development, and that 
such themes as exist may be repeated ad infinitum 
although varied within certain limits, beyond which 
the imagination of the composers never carries them, 
apparently. Such repetition gives the effect of a long 
song, especially if the tune is monotonous. 
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SCALES OF THE SONGS 
GROUP I 


The scales of fourteen songs have been placed in 
Group I. As seen by glancing over the table, the 
principal tones of the scales, taken as a whole in 
descending order, are e eb, d, c, b, bb, and a. This 
composite scale is minor in tonality and its intervals, 
to say nothing of the ephemeral tones which are dis- 
regarded for the moment, remind one, oddly enough, 
of certain Hindu melodies. The structural skeleton 
of the scale is chromatic, not diatonic, except between 
d and c. For most of the songs it is less than an 
octave in compass and the ground tone occupies a 
middle position. Still finer intervals than half steps 
exist, but with the present material it may hardly be 
said to what degree they are an integral part of the 
scale or are to be regarded as mere shadings and tempo- 
rary embellishments, or as altogether unintentional, 
their presence being due, in many cases undoubtedly, 
to those extraneous influences constantly playing upon 
the voice and causing it to slip. Here and there, as 
in the third, fourth, seventh, and last three examples, 
where the quarter-tone above c appears in what seems 
a persistent relation to ¢, or in the first two, the sixth, 
seventh, ninth, eleventh, and last two, where the 
quarter-tone below c creeps in, one might be inclined 
to think these pitches intentional. To determine 
partly whether they are, one need only glance at the 
songs themselves and see, as often as not, that their 
presence is ephemeral in the highest degree, even more 
than could be indicated by a stemless note, or that in 
two otherwise exactly similar passages, in one case the 
intermediate tone will appear, in the other not. 
Again, it will seem as if a play exists between the 
“true’’ tone and the ‘“‘intermediate’’ pitch, if these 
descriptive terms be allowed, so that one feels almost 
justified in saying ‘‘There is a conscious or at least 
consistent performance.”’ But the enunciation of the 
text may be partly responsible for such variations in 
pitch. The whole subject is too complicated to permit 
of dismissing it one way or the other without testing 
a number of individuals with the same song and any 
individual with it many times. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that much conscious play with extremely small 
intervals would exist without instruments so tuned in 
fixed scales as to suggest them and with which they 
could be compared and tested. Comparatively speak- 
ing, melodic repetitions are subject to fairly large 
variations among the Nootka. 

A few songs employ tones above and below the 
limits of the skeleton scale defined for Group I, but 
as a rule these tones are either very ephemeral or 
relatively unimportant in the song. Some songs, like 
the last six of the group, lack the e and four run below 
a. A few introduce d above c but always in an 
unimportant capacity. The presence of this tone at 
once dispels the peculiar flavor of the scale and 
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reduces it to a mere chromatic. In considering the 
scale one must always color it with the emphasis on 
the c or ground tone, a sort of pivot or tonic around 
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which the rest of the melody revolves, which seems to 
be similar to what the Hindus in their melodic ragas 
call the vdédi. By referring to Hindu music I would 
not have it thought that I wish to trace some connec- 
tion between it and Nootka; I merely call attention to 
the similarity. 
GROUP II 

The scales of twelve songs have been placed in the 

second group, the composite skeleton scale of which 
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much resembles that of Group I. There are some 
striking omissions, however. Glancing over the table 
and for the moment disregarding the first two or three 
scales which range, with more or less insignificant 
notes, rather above and below the average limit, it is 
seen that the principal tones are e, eb, d, c, bb, and 
occasionally a. Thus on either side of the ground 
tone, rather than only above it as in Group I, a 
whole-step interval is emphasized. More austerity, 
although quite as much beauty, characterizes this 
scale. The last three examples omit d which results 
in an even colder effect, while the last two drop a as 
well. It might be thought that the tenth and eleventh 
examples should be classed with Group I. As far as 
the lower half of the scale is concerned this should 
have been done, but the omission of d was felt to be 
even more marked than the presence of 0 and its 
closely related tones. There would always be some 
questionable groupings. The last example adds at the 
top of the scale a quite important f which alters the 
whole color scheme materially, despite the fact that c 
still maintains its relative importance. Possibly this 
scale should be placed by itself. 


GROUP III 


The scales of the third group, seven in number, are 
also related to those of the first and second groups. 


Scale Grouplll 
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Three are quite extended. The first might be consid- 
ered as a combinational minor scale on a, with the sec- 
ond step relatively unimportant but the third and 
fourth much emphasized, the fifth ignored, the minor 
sixth, rather prominent with the major sixth and minor 
seventh weak. The skeleton would be g, f#, f, d, c, 


_ bp, a. Four songs have a much less extended tonal 


content; in three the structural scale begins with d, 
carrying through c, b, bb, a, and even g, in two in- 
stances, or it may omit d, as in the final example. 
This little group could be split into several sub- 
groupings, but since most of the tones of all the scales 
are present to some degree, at least, in the first scale, 
they have all been classified together. 


GROUP IV 


The scales of nine songs have been placed in Group 
IV. Their character is totally different from that of 
the preceding scales. The skeleton scale may be taken 


as beginning rather faintly with g and f, followed by e, 


Scale GroupIV 
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an important tone, e», quite unimportant, d, c, b, and 
a, practically a major diatonic scale, if c be taken as 
the tonic, or a natural minor scale on a with the third 
much emphasized. 


Scale GroupV 
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GROUP V 


Group V includes the scales of only five songs. 
They are all closely similar, even in their ephemeral 
notes. The e§ and ds are omitted and around db and 
c are intermediate tones. The 04 is also omitted, for 
cb may not be considered as interchangeable with it 
because cb represents c in an altered aspect, such as a 
variation might bring from repetition to repetition, 
and is not a different structural scale tone. While this 
scale is minor in feeling, the db gives to our ears the 
impression of the fourth of a major scale in relation 
to the fifth and third (eb and c). In the first and 
second examples the unimportant ab imparts a major 
flavor, with ¢ as the third of the major triad stressed 
as the level and pivotal tone. 

Several points of interest are brought to light by a 
study of Nootka scales as represented by that portion 
of the songs in which their identity may be established. 
One point is the fact that the tonic or ground tone lies 
about the middle of the scale and in many examples 
outweighs considerably in importance any other note 
of the melody. Not only is this tone usually the point 
of rest for long holds and important metric and melodic 
situations but it is also very often taken as the starting 
or ending pitch of a song. 

A second point is that not more than five or six 
tones constitute the framework or skeleton of the 
scales, but a number of ephemeral tones are used 
which increase the actual tonal content to more than 
double this figure in some songs. In general the range 
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of the scales lies from about a major or minor third 
above to a minor or major third below the ‘‘tonic,”’ 
that is, as far down as the sixth degree in the lower 
octave, but a few songs give a fair amount of promi- 
nence to fourth above the “tonic’’ and the fourth 
below, or the fifth degree of the scale. However, both 
tones are seldom included in the same song. Ephem- 
eral and occasionally more important tones may 
range as high as a seventh above, but only one example 
includes a tone as low as the lower second degree, or 
even as low as the lower third, while a fifth downward 
is only found in a few songs. The total range of any 
scale is seldom over an octave. Most of the scales do 
not range beyond a sixth. 


SUMMARY 


In a final summary the scales of the first two groups 
may be roughly considered together as follows in 
defining the skeleton scale in terms of the ‘‘tonic’’ as 
middle c: the major and minor third, major second 
(very rarely minor second), tonic, major and minor 
seventh and sixth. This is chiefly a chromatic scale 
of minor feeling, since it emphasizes a minor rather 
than a major triad, and it covers the range of a 
perfect fifth. 

In Group III the skeleton scale is also a major 
second, ‘‘tonic,’’ major and minor seventh and major 
sixth, but the third degree is entirely lacking both 
above and below the “‘tonic”’ in all of the songs except 
four, where its presence above the “‘tonic’”’ is so un- 
important as to be almost negligible. In the first 
scale of the group, however, the perfect fifth and the 
augmented and perfect fourth above the “‘tonic’’ are 
found, while in other scales the minor sixth, perfect 
fifth and augmented fourth in the lower octave also 
occur. Probably the scales of all three groups should 
be considered as fundamentally the same, because they 
overlap to such a degree. 

Group IV is based on a skeleton scale having the 
major second, “tonic,” major seventh and major 
sixth, with rather more than ephemeral tones on the 
perfect fifth, fourth, and major third above the tonic— 
in other words, a major diatonic scale within the range 
of a minor seventh. 

The skeleton scale of Group V consists of the minor 
third, minor second, and ‘‘tonic”’ (both with ephemeral 
quarter-tones above and below), the minor seventh 
and sixth, a scale quite different in tone color from any 
of the preceding. 

Unfortunately, all these remarks about the skeletons 
of the scales are but rough generalizations—the im- 
pressions gained by outstanding features, much as the 
color patches of an impressionistic painting stand out 
while the details are obscured. But in the case of 
the scales, the vagueness of detail is more to be re- 
gretted than in the painting, for these very details, 
according to how they are evaluated, may alter the 
composition of the groups to such a degree as to call 
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for new classification. It is impossible to speak more 
than casually of the ephemeral tones of these scales 
because with the data at hand it is impossible to say 
how definite a part they take in Nootka musical 
consciousness. Even though some tones are merely 
ephemeral, if they are intentional and used for effect, 
they assume an entirely different value from that of 
mere passing tones, struck in the course of the melodic 
progression more or less accidentally and uncon- 
sciously. However, this does not alter the fact that 
they do appear only rarely, and that throughout many 
songs the main framework of these scales is composed 
of tones which are prominent where others never are. 
It does not alter the fact that the unweighted scale 
tones as a whole form series which are either quite 
definitely major diatonic or chromatic, but that the 
weighting of these tones frequently shifts the melodic 
preponderance to a relative minor tonality, except for 
the small Group V, which is an entirely different scale. 
Considering the amount of melodic variation present 
in all Nootka singing and the fact that the music is 
purely vocal (i.e., without melodic accompaniment) it 
is unlikely that the “off pitches’? found sprinkled in 
the songs between chromatic pitches are to be taken 
as structural necessities in the scale systems or that 
many of them are even intentional. Though the 
Nootka seem to prefer chromatic to diatonic scales 
and minor rather than major tonalities, nothing like 
a wavering or trilling on quarter-tones, such as is found 
in Hawaiian chanting, for example, or a consistent use 
of intervals smaller than a half step, occurs in their 
singing. 

In order to see whether the songs which were not 
analyzed for melodic content on account of their 
gradual rise in pitch would tend to add evidence in 
favor of any special scale being characteristic of a 
given type of song, I examined them separately and 
derived their scales as best I could, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, it is true, on the basis of several renditions of 
the structural pattern. These scales were then fitted 
in with the formal scale groups made for the songs 
which maintained the pitch level. On the table of 
general traits (Appendix, p. 309) the crosses indi- 
cating the scales of the songs with shifted pitch are 
accompanied by question marks. These scales, for 
the most part, added- materially to Groups I and II, 
but a few fell in the other groups. 


MELODIC PROGRESSION 


In the music of some of the Plains Indians the 
direction of melodic progression seems to be one of 
the distinguishing traits. In order to ascertain 
whether it plays any part here as a basis of the Nootka 
classifications the melodies were originally plotted on 
correlation paper, with one square allowed to each 
eighth note horizonally and to each degree vertically. 
It has already been remarked that in most of the 
songs one tone, taken as the ground tone, preponder- 
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ates markedly over the others and that it lies about 
the center of the range of the song which, except for 
shouts and cries, is usually rather limited. This will 
suggest the general character of the melodic progres- 
sion of Nootka songs which have nothing really com- 
parable to the swooping descent of the Pawnee Morn- 
ing Star Ceremony songs, the melodic pattern of which 
is repeated on progressively lower octaves as far as 
the voice will carry,’ although in a few fama- songs 
a tendency faintly resembling it may be seen. The 
melody of each part of these songs seems to lie on a 
slightly lower plane than that of the preceding part, 
although in the final part it takes a small rebound. 

Although the melodic progression or the contour of 
entire songs does not seem to offer any basis for 
classification in Nootka music as a whole, there is still 
the question of the smaller melodic curves or contours 
in the design units. We have already spoken of 
initial and final repetition of these units in the discus- 
sion of phrase formulae and these two plans of building 
affect the direction of some curves as two such identical 
parts are seen together. Another mode of progression 
which I have called “linked melodic assonance’’ is 
really a partial overlapping of units which occurs when 
they are combined to create the gross melody design. 
It amounts to a partial restating of melodic material 
just given, when beginning a new division, but com- 
pleting it with new material. Still another mode of 
progression is found in “‘retracing’’ or doubling back 
on small groups of notes. It is a reduced form of 
linked assonance and lies within units of design as 
small as measures, playing no particular part in link- 
ing units of design like sections and phrases to one 
another. 

“Melodic rhyming”’ consists in closing groups of 
units with the same, or approximately the same 
melodic curve—it may be a measure, a section or a 
phrase, so that there is a definite feeling of rhyme in 
melody. Inasense it is repetition, but not immediate, 
only recurring. 

Progressing by melodic sequences hardly needs ex- 
planation. In Nootka music sequences are more 
likely to be partial than exact and almost always on 
progressively lower levels. 

There is some tendency to proceed by curves which 
are reversed or inverted in relation to one another, 
reversed horizontally, or inverted vertically, as re- 
gards the notes contained in them. But this type of 
progression is not as noticeable in Nootka music as 
in the songs of the Luisefio Indians and those of 
Catalina Island in southern California, for example. 

Some melodic curves in Nootka songs have two 
peaks separated by a noticeable depression, and in 
many the final melodic curve or phrase, out of several 
which are combined to make the total design, ends 
with a short up sweep, or with a flourish, or even with 





‘Roberts, Helen H., New phases in the study of primitive 
music, Amer. Anthrop. N.S. 24 (2): 151, 1922. 
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an orthodox musical “‘turn.’”’ Double peak curves 
are frequently associated in groups of three. 

Much Nootka music progresses in just such a limited 
weaving way as the turn, and I have designated it, 
therefore, as ‘‘turnwise movement.’ The orthodox 
musical turn consists of five notes, the central or 
pivotal note on which the turn is made, the degree 
above it, the pivot again, the degree below and the 
pivot to close. Or the turn may be inverted and the 
progression reversed, in which the lowest note succeeds 
the pivot, then the pivot, then the higher tone and 
finally again, the pivot. In Nootka music there is an 
almost bewildering variety of turnwise movement, 
with plays on this general scheme, only a few of which, 
however, recur so frequently as to become marked 
features. The first type is the simple turn, on three 
contiguous degrees, but I have not made separate 
categories of the inverted examples, and have included 
with it a slightly longer turn which takes in one or two 
degrees above the pivot, before the actual turn starts. 
The gross distinction between this and the succeeding 
types is that the notes are all on contiguous staff de- 
grees. While the motion or progression is the same 
in the second type, there is a skip of one staff degree 
somewhere within the turn. In the third type the 
turn is more extended vertically and may include two 
skips in its scope but still with the same kind of move- 
ment. However, it does not include the turn built 
on diminished or major triads which are given a 
separate consideration. The fourth type of turnwise 
movement in the present classification is greatly ex- 
tended horizontally by repetition or retracing of cer- 
tain elements of it. The trill turn is not a true turn, 
but consists of a play back and forth mostly between 
two tones, or sets of two tones connected by an inter- 
mediary tone. There seem to be all degrees between 
these types; in fact, the richness and variety of Nootka 
turnwise movement is extraordinary in view of what 
at first glance we should be inclined to regard as a very 
limited field for possibility of development. 


INTERVALS 


The subject of contours suggests that of intervals. 
It almost goes without saying, from the previous 
discussions, that, with the limited range of most of 
these songs, or at least of their skeleton scales, and 
the position of the ground tone near the center, 
the size of the intervals between successive notes is 
seldom great. Skips as large as sixths are noted 
occasionally, but nearly always at the beginning of a 
song where the singer may “‘tune up” on a low tone 
before striking the higher level on which the main part 
of the song lies, or between phrases where the melody 
has dropped by degrees to the end of a phrase and 
then picks up again with the repetition. In the course 
of any phrase the progression is usually by whole or 
half steps, although intervals of a minor third, and 
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less commonly of a major third, are fairly frequent. 
Fourths and fifths are very much more rare. 


TYPES OF SINGING AND MANNER 
OF ACCOMPANIMENT 


Whether songs are sung in solo or in chorus, and 
whether they are monophonic or sung in parts are 
among the more obvious differentiae; and while we 
have the rough classifications of Alex Thomas and Dr. 
Sapir, the songs as collected and studied do not offer 
conclusive evidence as to what actually happens, 
since they were generally given by only one informant 
singing into the recorder. Often there was no ac- 
companiment to his singing, or it failed to record 
wholly or at times, so that again we are completely 
dependent on the statements about accompaniment. 
In the matter of methods or means of accompaniment 
employed, there is considerable clarity as to their 
diversity, since the groups of songs are easily dis- 
ginguished in the types of accompanying instruments, 
but in the matter of actually recorded rhythms, and 
the checking of performance with theory this study is 
at a great disadvantage. 


WORD CONTENT 


The form of the text and its arrangement would 
create possibilities of classification so the songs were 
examined as to whether they contain all nonsense 
syllables, all text, or a combination of these. Certain 
groups differ in their use of these three forms as will 
be seen later. 


GENERAL TRAITS OF NOOTKA MUSIC 


The various musical and other traits of Nootka 
songs have now been discussed and so far as practicable 
have been indicated in the table of correlated traits 
(Fig. 7, Appendix p. 309). This table shows not 
only what traits are common to Nootka songs as a 
whole but which ones are, more common to certain 
groups than to others or are conspicuous by their 
absence, for the songs are arranged in the order of their 
Nootka groupings, as well as in the order of their 
presentation in this report. The traits are given for 
the most part in the order in which they have been 
discussed, as far as they are given at all. Some few 
do not lend themselves to brief and clean-cut charac- 
terization. The results of correlating the traits indi- 
cate that logically some of the groups belong together 
which have been separated from the beginning of the 
study, because they have the greatest number of 
traits in common although perhaps some important 
differences. However, it is sufficiently easy to discern 
similarities and differences no matter what may be 
the order of the groups. It is unfortunate that the 
data in regard to drum rhythms have not yielded 
clearer results. In some groups of songs several types 
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of drumming may be used, either from time to time or 
in the course of a single song, while relative speed or 
temporary lapses or changes make it impossible to 
decide in other cases which classification should be 
given, if indeed it is only one. Lack of indication 
means nothing, since the drum beats were not recorded 
for many songs. Definite presence of a trait is indi- 
cated by a cross, while question marks mean either 
uncertainty, or, in conjunction with a cross, more 
often a mere suggestion of the trait in question. Other 
terms or characters have already been explained, or 
will be in the following discussion. 

Some traits are so prominent in the songs as to be 
considered characteristic of Nootka music in general. 
Two are the tendency toward plain forms, without 
extra parts like introductions, codas, interludes, or 
connectives, and dichotomous division of the phrases. 
Of ninety-nine songs, seventy-eight are plain, and in 
forty dichotomous division of the phrases is exclusive, 
while in many other songs it is a feature of some 
phrases, if not of others. These are simple traits, 
common as well to much other music. 

Of many different phrase combinations which might 
be used, the two- and three-phrased songs outnumber 
all the rest combined, but as they are on the other 
hand the simplest possible designs out of which all the 
more complicated forms must be evolved, they are 
also common in many other musics besides Nootka 
and a condition rather to be expected than the reverse. 

Greater complexity exists in the subdivisions of 
these phrases into sections, measures and beats. The 
prevailing number of each of these in any given song, 
which are combined to form the next larger unit of 
design, is given in the columns in the correlation table, 
next to those showing the larger structural types. 
Very few songs are uniform in regard to any of these 
features throughout their course, however. Rela- 
tively infrequent combinations are not shown. One 
general Nootka trait not emerging as clearly as de- 
sirable in the table in this connection is the large 
number of six-measure phrases, regardless of whether 
they are the prevalent phrases in the song, and irre- 
spective of whether they are subdivided into three 
sections of two measures each, or two sections of three 
measures each. 

The great majority of Nootka songs (ninety, to be 
exact) tend toward even subdivisions of the beat, 
where subdivision occurs, but here again, very few 
songs are entirely regular just as they are generally 
irregular as to time. This even subdivision imparts a 
smooth flow to the rhythmic movement quite different 
from the hopping or jerky quality of music where the 
beats are divided among notes very uneven in time 
value. This smooth flow characterizes also those 
songs in which the beat is subdivided into two-thirds 
and one-third, but not where the subdivision shows 
greater disparity between the parts. 

Nootka music as a whole shows one very pronounced 
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rhythmic quality which is apparently unique so far 
as studies of Indian music have revealed up to the 
present. This is imparted by the “rhythmic pattern’”’ 
already defined. It is present in positive fashion in 
forty-six out of the ninety-nine songs, and suggested 
in four others, but it must be remembered that it 
varies in exact form from song to song and is the same 
for all only in its broader characterization as one note 
or a cluster of short notes at either end of a very long 
tone. Ina few songs it undergoes progressive length- 
ening either of the number of short notes or of the long 
central tones, as the song proceeds and the melodic 
design is repeated. 

In general, all the songs are more likely to begin on 
the first beat of the measure, imparting an impression 
of firmness, than on a weak or fractional beat. Synco- 
pation is present clearly in thirty-six songs and is 
suggested in sixteen more. 

Quite opposite to the movement engendered by the 
rhythmic pattern is that obtained when a long tone 
lies either at the beginning or end of a section, a condi- 
tion also found frequently in Nootka songs and more 
commonly in some groups than in others. 

Many aspects of melodic contour are important for 
Nootka music as a whole. Horizontal augmentation 
or stretching of melody phrases when they are repeated 
is fairly common, but it is not often attended by 
diminution or a return to the original length toward 
the end of the tune, nor is the opposite procedure, 
namely diminution of original phrases with a return 
to normal, found very often. Vertical augmentation 
and particularly the reverse aspect, vertical diminu- 
tion, are even less common than the horizontal forms, 
although they are found. They are to be distin- 
guished theoretically from progressive pitch shifts, 
chiefly sharping, which is called on the table “Pro- 
gressive Pitch Rise,’’ but this gradual sharping often 
confuses the actual distinction. 

Another marked feature of Nootka melodic line as 
a whole is linked melodic assonance, which, in a 
manner, is to be allied to the ‘‘retracing’’ tendency as 
previously stated, although ‘‘retracing” is smaller in 
dimensions, and more confined to measures or even 
to notes within measures, rather than to sections as 
units. Both ‘retracing’? and linked assonance are 
very common in this music though more prevalent in 
some song groups than in others. 

Melodic rhyming is less frequent, but still often 
encountered. Initial and final repetition refer more 
to phrases and sections (see small p and s) than 
to measures, although these last are not entirely ex- 
cluded from calculation. In a sense they too are the 
same as linked assonance and retracing, but are more 
definitely repeated whole units than parts of units, as 
in the other classifications. Repetitions of groups of 
notes comprising less than sections are considered 
secondary and are not indicated. Either initial or 
final repetitions are not particularly striking in Nootka 
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music and belong to the type of traits found in all 
music. Duplex structure refers only to design units 
subdivided into practically identical halves. Binary 
structure is, therefore, prerequisite to duplex structure 
and duplex structure is, of course, repetition, but not 
all repetition belongs in duplex structure, since the 
most striking initial and final repetition forms are 
those associated with three-part designs. Although 
duplex structure is a very common and simple struc- 
ture in music in general it is not particularly striking 
in Nootka music. The same may be said of melodic 
sequences, and perhaps of inverted melody curves. 
In Nootka music, since sequences are seldom exact, 
no distinction is made on the table between complete 
and partial ones. They are common only in fama: 
songs, evidently. Melody curves, in their relation to 
one another, may be reversed in horizontal direction 
or inverted vertically. Such reversals and inversions 
occur but they are not frequent. 

On the other hand, turnwise movement is one of the 
marked Nootka features, and of considerable variety. 
Intimately bound up with turnwise movement is the 
close-knit melodic construction, which is typical of so 
much Nootka music. Ninety-four songs have been 
classified as close-knit in melody out of ninety-nine. 
While tunes may range over an octave, they do so by 
progressing by small intervals. In many songs there 
are no skips larger than a third and usually this is a 
minor third. Even in the so-called skip melodies this 
is more a courtesy term than one applying to very open 
construction. At times it has been a question as to 
how to classify a given tune in this respect, since, 
compared to most music, even the skip tunes seem 
close-knit. The marriage songs are of this prob- 
lematic class. The criteria determining a skip tune 
include both the size of the skips employed and their 
presence elsewhere than between phrases. 

These are the outstanding features of Nootka music 
in general. It is now necessary to point out the 
peculiarities of song groups. 


MUSICAL BASES OF CLASSIFICATION OF 
NOOTKA SONG GROUPS 


tama: Songs or tapyak 


According to Alex Thomas fama- songs belong with 
the least formal types. Some are ceremonial and 
some are purely family songs. They are sung at 
potlatches such as %-cfo-fa and some are important 
while others are not. The word fama- implies a 
festivity and the word fapyak means the song used for 
tama-. Frequently such songs are the media used in 
asking for gifts or in making fun of someone. Return- 
ing thanks for a gift received on the occasion of a feast 
given for the birth of a child or at a puberty potlatch 
are two out of many special uses of fama: songs. See 
p. 203. They are the non-dance social songs and for 
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their varied uses the singer may adapt suitable words 
to some old fama: melody. 

There are only six examples of fama- songs in the 
present collection and in most respects they are rather 
heterogeneous. They are relatively uniform, how- 
ever, in their lack of all forms of augmentation, and in 
their preference for melodic sequences, which are 
rather infrequent in other groups. A corollary of this 
statement is that the melodic curves of successive 
divisions of fama- melodies tend to lie on lower levels, 
but in the final division the curve may rebound 
slightly. fama- songs also tend to have the curious 
“‘retracing’’ melodic movement characteristic of much 
Nootka music, in which motifs are partly retraced in 
the process of going on to something else. They are 
all sung in chorus and part singing may be used, but 
these are not exclusive traits with fama: songs. They 
are accompanied by a hand drum beaten rapidly. 
Possibly they have a ficka- or tremulo beat, although 
this is not clearly evident from the examples or from 
the description given by Alex who says they may have 
any kind of &-é&%-éa or no-no- pita beats. With one 
exception their words are a combination of burden 
syllables and meaningful text. As a whole fama- 
songs seem prettier than those of most of the other 
groups, and an analysis of them from the point of view 
of close-knit or skip melody shows that they are all 
reasonably close knit. They vary in phrase design 
but most of them have dichotomous division of the 
phrases and plain forms. The rhythmic pattern is 
almost wholly lacking. 


kvi-kva-ta Songs 


The k”i-k”a-ta songs are also informal and supposed 
to be lively and gay. They are dance songs. The 
examples offered here are few but they are more con- 
sistent in their traits than the fama-. All four have 
plain forms and all begin on the accented beat, and 
have even division of the beats. Two of the four are 
six-phrased designs and one with a combination pat- 
tern has six phrases in one part. These three also 
have two sections in the phrases as a prevailing form. 
In Nos. 7, 8, and 9 three-measure sections are promi- 
nent and they are also present in the fourth example. 
Nos. 7, 8, and 10 have both horizontal and vertical 
augmentation in repetition, as well as special elabora- 
tion of the original form. Two belong to the second 
scale group. They are all sung in chorus and part 
singing may be used. They are all accompanied by 
the drum and more commonly have only one drum 
beat to the measure, or irregularly, but on the primary 
accent when it does occur. Alex Thomas states that 
they may have any kind of &- €-éa beat or the special 
ki-k”a-ta beat mentioned on p. 205. Twoof the four 
have the rhythmic pattern; the others lack it. Two 
are chiefly in 3/8 time and one other has a rapid 
movement with half-beat notes rather prominently 
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contrasted with long ones. The voice changes a little 
from that used with other kinds of songs and is lively. 
The singers make sounds like battle cries, for these 
are a warrior type of song. All the songs used a 
combination of burden and text. 


ha-na?a or Gambling Songs 


In most of the features examined the gambling 
songs exhibit great variety. They all have two- 


section phrases, however, and chiefly two measures to 


the section. They lack augmentation and diminution, 
except one song which has vertical augmentation and 
diminution. They tend to lack all forms of repetition 
except retracing, and two have turnwise movement. 
They are sung in chorus and sometimes with part 
singing for both men and women, of the AaAafin and 
organ point types. They are accompanied by a drum 
or sticks or even by beating on long boards. Alex 
Thomas stated that all gambling songs use the 
kimskimsa beat but those analyzed seem to have 
€o-pxéopxa or moderately fast beats. The melodies 
of two examples belong to the second scale group. 
Alex Thomas stated that gambling songs may end at 
any point as soon as a guess is correctly made, but that 
it is customary to sing them four times, otherwise. 
Burden syllables are combined with text, but there 
is very little of the latter. 


ca-ytq Songs 


All but one of the six éa-yiq songs are plain forms, 
have dichotomous division of the phrases, prominent 
six-measure phrases, even subdivision of beats, re- 
tracing, and close-knit melody, but the exception is 
different in all but one of these cases. In three, initial 
repetition or duplex structure is prominent in the 
inner phrase design. In several songs the phrase 
groups are combined into larger patterns and in every 
song there is one or the other form of augmentation. 
They have little turnwise movement. According to 
Dr. Sapir all are sung solo, accompanied by stick beat- 
ing. Alex Thomas states that in some the &-¢¢i-¢a 
beat is used and that some are slow and some fast, but 
all start with a tremulo beat called nasgqa- or ficka-. 

In éa-yiq songs the voice changes to a high pitch 
in the dance, although in only two songs is progressive 
pitch rise noted, while three others have vertical aug- 
mentation. In some cases Alex Thomas says the 
voice becomes harsher than ordinary. It seems to be 
choked and the singers unable to help saying hay, hay, 
hay when they witness the dancing. Everyone feels 
like crying. ‘‘When you are initiated, a spirit is put 
into you that makes you feel like this. A strange 
thing about ¢éa-yig songs is that when a novice is 
initiated and the spirit is instilled in him, he has no 
trouble singing the songs at once, following along 
without practice. This is not true of some other 
classes of songs. Yet some ¢éa-yig songs are compli- 
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cated in beating and naming (text) parts. Every 
time they end the song they say he-ho-§, a word 
meaning ‘go to sleep,’ as when putting a child to 
sleep.’ This assertion of peculiar quality seems to be 
borne out by an examination of the songs. The 
scales of all are either in the first or second group, as 
far as they could be definitely determined. In No. 14 
the range is roughly from the leading tone to the fourth 
above it, in rising and falling curves, with stress on 
the second and fourth degrees, while in No. 19 the 
situation is similar except that the range lies chiefly 
between “‘tonic” and fourth. In No. 15 the range is 
from ‘“‘tonic’’ to fifth, with stress on the fourth and 
second and these two tones are also prominent in 
Nos. 17 and 18. . In No. 16 augmented seconds and 
minor thirds give the same color to the melody, i.e., 
the impression to our ears of restlessness and sadness. 
Like the gambling songs the éa-yig employ chiefly 
burden syllables, four of the six having nothing else. 


ha-cho-ta Songs 


In contrast to fama: songs the ha-cho-fa are very 
formal. They are sometimes very long and have 
many “naming parts’? and one must not stop until 
these have all been sung. The Master singer must 
know all these in their proper order. They call out 
the names of the recipients of gifts in the potlatch. 

Nine of the twelve examples are plain forms. 
They tend to have two or four phrases in their design, 
and every song has two-section phrases, seven of them 
exclusively and the rest prominently. In many cases 
these are duplex sections. Many songs have two- 
measure sections, and every song has even subdivision 
of the beat. Undoubtedly these are the factors that 
led Dr. Sapir to say that the songs of this group were 
more strictly measured, and Alex Thomas agrees with 
him. A rather common form of repetition is that of 
measures within the sections, which occurs frequently 
in the B phrases of the songs, where the third measure 
often repeats the second. 

Syncopation is present in positive or suggested 
fashion in all but two cases, but in every song except 
three the start of the tune is made on the accented 
beat. The rhythmic pattern is present in only one. 
Augmentation is rare. Linked melodic assonance 
occurs in several songs and melodic rhyming is quite 
common. Retracing appears in all but three songs, 
and in all but five there are long notes at the end of 
the sections. Some turnwise movement is to be ob- 
served and all of the melodies are close-knit. Many 
songs have double-peaked melodic curves with a final 
curve having an upturned end. From the standpoints 
of actual freedom or beauty of melody the ha-cho-ta 
songs seem to be surpassed by the fama-. 

ha-cho-ta songs are sung in chorus but part singing 
is never used. Alex Thomas said that it could be used 
perhaps with certain songs, but in his opinion they 
were too solemn for such manipulation. Before be- 
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ginning the singers say ?u- about four times alto- 
gether, clapping their hands and beating the drum 
before they sing. They use only a natural voice and 
start off with a kind of tuning up of their voices. 
Some songs start with a tremulo beating, whether the 
beat eventually employed be no-no: pita, 2a- 2a-Xfpita, 
or whatever it may be. Any kind of &-é&-&a beat 
might be used. Alex thought that ha-cho-la songs, 
if melodious and regularly measured, were neverthe- 
less very hard, with their different beats and naming 
parts, and so on. 


Potlatch Entry Songs 


Potlatch Entry Songs are even more definite forms 
than ha-cho-ta and mathematically or rhythmically 
more uniform. Of the eight examples, seven are plain 
forms. The number of phrases comprising their 
designs varies from two to three and four, but in all 
but one the predominant number of sections in the 
phrase is two, while the number of measures in the 
phrase is almost exclusively twice as many as the 
sections, i.e., most sections have two measures. The 
beats in every song are evenly subdivided but some- 
thing in the distribution of longer and shorter notes 
imparts a twisting, skipping rhythm characteristic of 
these songs as a group. All but two songs begin on 
the anacrusis, a rare condition in Nootka music except 
for this group of songs. They almost completely lack 
augmentation in any form and the rhythmic pattern 
is rare but there are four in which the pitch is 
gradually changed or uncertain. Every example has 
linked assonance. They are not specially marked by 
other forms of repetition and duplex structure, how- 
ever, though these are found, and only two songs have 
sequences. On the other hand, five show reversals 
of melody curves. Several songs have long tones at the 
end of the sections, and in one a long note is found 
both at the beginning and at the end of the section. 
Five songs have a final phrase with upturned end. 
Seven of the eight melodies are close-knit. 

There is no information as to whether they are sung 
in chorus or solo, but they are accompanied by 
drumming, though evidently the beating varies. All 
but one song belong in scale to Group I, but in five 
cases it is not definitely established, for these include 
four in which pitches are uncertain. There is about 
even division between the use of all burden, all text, 
or a combination. 


Imitative and Game Songs 


The eight imitative and game songs are quite varied 
except in a few particulars. -All but two of them have 
predominantly a dichotomous phrase subdivision and 
these two have three sections to the phrase. Two 
two-measure sections and four-measure phrases are 
the most common but these songs are not as uniform 
as the potlatch entry songs. They are, however, all 
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alike in having a prevailing time of 2/4, in which 
respect they are not equalled by any other group. 
Six out of the eight examples also have even subdivi- 
sion of the beats. The rhythmic pattern and syncopa- 
tion are not particularly prominent. All but three 
songs definitely begin on the accented beat. There 
is almost no augmentation, but in four songs the pitch 
rises gradually. There is very little repetition of any 
sort, other than this and retracing, which occurs in 
every song. ‘There is very little turnwise movement; 
a slow trill movement occurs in two songs and the more 
usual turnwise movement also in one of these and in 
one other. All the songs are of close-knit melodic con- 
struction. Five had some kind of audible drumming 
accompaniment but the beat seemed to vary consider- 
ably from song to song. Alex Thomas stated that he 
did not know this type of song very well, and that the 
drum beat used was either a common single beat or this 
was mixed with a &%-ééi-€a beat. All but one of the 
songs use text mixed with a burden refrain. The 
other example is all translatable text, or as Alex called 
it ‘naming part.”’ 


(1-sét-sa Song 


The one example of a &-séi-sa song affords no basis 
for generalizations on songs of this group. Its struc- 
ture is on the principle of two for the most part, 
throughout its design elements, with occasional threes 
for variety, including its 3/8 time. It hasa plain form 
and even beat subdivision, the rhythmic pattern and 
a beginning on the accented beat. It lacks syncopa- 
tion and all forms of augmentation and assonance, 
rhyming and repetition, even retracing, but it does 
have reversed melody curves and turnwise movement 
and is a close-knit tune. It belongs to the second 
scale group and employs all text. 

Alex Thomas stated that this type of song belongs 
to a woman’s dance in which men help with the sing- 
ing. There is no part singing, however. These 
songs are really ha-cho-la songs but used in this 
woman’s dance. Alex said they had the same charac- 
teristics and this is true to some extent, but ha-cho-ta 
songs are remarkable for retracing and for long notes 
at the end of the sections which this song lacks. They 
also have a good deal of linked assonance and repeti- 
tion which are also absent in this song. 


ya-tya-ta Songs 


Only two examples of ya-tya-ta songs were secured. 
Both are plain forms and have two sections to the 
phrase. In the other matters of structure they are 
irregular and unlike. Both have even subdivision of 
the beats, however, and lack horizontal augmentation, 
though one has the vertical type. One shows linked 
assonance and both have final repetition. On all 
other counts they are dissimilar except that both com- 
bine burden with text. 
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Alex Thomas stated that ya-tya-ta songs were sung 
only when goods were given away in potlatches, 
Usually men would sing them but women might do so 
also. There is no special beginning or ending, no part 
singing, any kind of drumming is permissible and only 
the natural voice is used. All ya-tya-ta songs are 
sung four times. 

€1cthink Songs 


The éiéthink songs are very solemn chanting done 
by groups, although Dr. Sapir’s notes state that they 
are solo songs. According to Alex Thomas, the 
natural voice is used, both as to pitch and quality, 
and does not move around much. There are many 
long sounds and the songs end with a long 2u-. 

An objective analysis of the melodies supports these 
contentions. They. are the most distinctive and uni- 
form of all the groups in a great number of traits, and 
therefore the most interesting psychologically. All 
but two are plain forms, but they vary as to number 
of phrases in the pattern, prevailing number of meas- 
ures in the phrases and sections, and in their time. 
However, in five songs the six-measure phrase occurs. 
They are surprisingly uniform in the almost exclusive 
use of two sections to each phrase. All but one 
example have evenly divided beats and all have the 
rhythmic pattern. Syncopation is found with few ex- 
ceptions. All but one begin on an accented beat. 
Augmentation is not at all prominent and diminution 
is lacking, but in five songs there is a type of building 
only rarely observed in other groups, where material 
is taken from two sections and coalesced in the crea- 
tion of some subsequent section. 

Only two songs rise gradually in pitch. All have 
linked melodic assonance and melodic rhyming, but 
are rather weak in various forms of repetition and 
sequences are almost lacking. Two examples have 
inverted melody curves. They all progress by re- 
tracing and all but one lack the long tone at the end 
of the section. They are all conspicuous for their 
turnwise movement which in all but two cases is 
around a diminished triad. One song uses a major 
triad and in the other no triad appears. In this par- 
ticular song, No. 51, the turn is on contiguous degrees 
and the melody hardly digresses from the variations 
possible within the limits of the turn. All the 
melodies are a little monotonous and the ground tone 
is prominent. In all but one case the final phrase of 
the design has an upturn at the end. All the songs 
may be described as close-knit, but the diminished 
triad turn gives an effect of skip melody in most, espe- 
cially in connection with other small skips. All the 
songs are supposed to be sung solo and all are accom- 
panied by the bird rattle, but Alex Thomas says also 
by the tremulo beating of sticks or of the drum. The 
scales of six of the songs apparently belong in the first 
two groups, although the determination of three songs 
in this respect is a little doubtful. 


—__—_—— 
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ct-qa- Songs 


According to Alex Thomas the ¢éi-ga- songs are used 
just when the dancers are getting ready for the 
ha-cho-la or ¢1-€é1-€a dance, putting on their masks 
behind the screen. The é7-ga- song is sung by the 
one who is giving the potlatch. It shows what kind 
of a dance is going to follow, or the singer boasts of 
his wealth. There are other kinds of ¢i-ga- songs, 
such as the ¢i-qa- to the wolves, which is called 
wat?as yak, or the ci-2akXim when they are going from 
house to house imitating supernatural beings. 

The ¢i-ga- examples given here comprise the largest 
group, fourteen in all. While they are not as uniform 
in traits, nor display as many as the &éihink songs, 
they are nevertheless a fairly distinct group, like them 
in some respects and different in others. They are 
chant forms like the €:éihink group: in fact their name 
seems to be allied to ¢i-géi-qa, ‘‘to talk.” 

Plain forms predominate, but the number of phrases 
in the pattern varies. Dichotomous division of the 
phrases into sections is common but not as marked 
as in the €iéthink songs. As to numbers of measures 
in the phrases and in the sections, there is great 
diversity, although two measures to the section are 
common. It is rather remarkable that the songs fall 
into sub-groups on the basis of number of measures in 
the phrases. Most of them have five- or seven- 
measure phrases, often with three sections, but there 
are a number where phrases occur having nine meas- 
ures; Six-measure ones, so common in Nootka music; 
are lacking. Another interesting point is the difficulty 
of dividing some of the long phrases into distinct sec- 
tions, long holds being very prominent. In the matter 
of time the songs are also diverse. Every song has 
even subdivision of the beats, i.e., division by twos, 
with one exception where there is a suggestion of un- 
even division in spots. ¢z-ga- songs almost all begin 
on an accented beat. 

The rhythmic pattern occurs in nine out of fourteen 
cases. Augmentation occurs frequently although in 
two it is only vertical. A great many are uncertain 
in pitch, nine in all. A little repetition occurs, but 
they almost entirely lack duplex structures, melodic 
sequences and inversion or reversion of curves. There 
is considerable rhyming, however. All but one ex- 
ample contain retracing movement and there are 
many cases of long notes at the end of the sections, 
frequently at both ends. Turnwise movement is 
lacking in only two cases and in one of these trill 
movement takes its place, while in two others both 
trill and turnwise movements are present. Many 
turns are inverted types and intervals of more than a 
third arerare. There is a suggestion of the diminished 
triad in two cases only. In all but three songs the 
final phrase of the design has an upturned curve at 
the end and all but three songs are close-knit, pro- 
gressing with much halting and retracing. 

Alex Thomas says that only one man or woman 
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sings a ¢i-ga- song, for they are solo and not chorus 
songs like most of the others. ¢i-ga- songs have just 
a tremulo beating of the rattle and the drum, but this 
statement is supported by only four examples. In 
one other the drumming seems to be of the é0- pyéopxa 
type, and in the rest, if it was recorded, it was in- 
audible on the records. The scales of five songs fall in 
Group I and four in Group II, although four cases are 
somewhat uncertain. 


Special ¢i-ga- or Wolf Ritual Songs 


Wolf Ritual songs are called ?0-5¢-nakyak or imi- 
tative songs. The natural voice is used and there is 
no special way of beginning or ending them. They 
are of medium length and very formal. Each must 
be sung four times, which is the lucky number, but it 
would be permissible to use two different songs, sing- 
ing each twice and making four times in all. Either 
men or women sing them in chorus without part 
singing. 

The special ¢i-ga- or Wolf Ritual songs seem to 
differ quite a little from the others, although they have 
some points in common. To take these first, the 
special ¢i-ga- also are mostly plain forms, with the 
same heterogeneity of phrases, sections and measures 
in the song form, even beat subdivision, some prefer- 
ence for the rhythmic pattern and for beginning on 
the accented beat. They also use considerable retrac- 
ing movement and lack sequences and inverted curves, 
except in one doubtful case. They are unlike the 
others in their complete absence of syncopation as 
against its very frequent occurrence in the former 
group, in their more defined pitches, in a rather fre- 
quent use of linked assonance, in their complete lack 
of melodic rhyming (where in the previous group 
there were five cases), in their lack of final repetition 
as against five examples in the previous group. They 
use more duplex structures. There are fewer long 
notes at the ends of sections and much less turnwise 
movement appears, or trill movement or upturned 
ends in final melody curves. Three out of the six 
songs have skip melody. They are diverse as to scales, 
like the others, but unlike them in being diverse also 
as to the use of meaningful words. There is not one 
feature in which all the special Wolf Ritual ¢z-qa- 
songs are alike except that their beats, where sub- 
divided, are divided by twos. It is only in the Wolf 
Ritual songs that the bird rattle and the drum as well 
are used for accompaniment. In the ha-cho-la ¢t-qa- 
songs Alex stated that they use only the drum, but 
Dr. Sapir’s notes gave the bird rattle as the proper 
instrument. The Wolf Ritual éi-ga- can have any 
kind of drum beat. 


gi- qi: Sapqa Songs 


Only three examples fall in the qi-qi-Sapgqa group. 
These songs are used during the Wolf Dance and have 
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no special voice and no special beginning or ending. 
They are of medium length. No other group of songs 
except the Potlatch Entry songs is so consistent in 
numbers of parts in the design. Although the number 
of phrases varies, all three songs have three-section 
phrases predominating, and six-measures in the 
phrases, with two measures in the sections, as a 
natural result. Two have 2/4 time and one 3/4. All 
have the beats subdivided by twos. They all lack 
the rhythmic pattern and only one has syncopation. 
They all begin on the accented beat and lack all aug- 
mentation, diminution, and special elaboration, except 
for one song which has some vertical augmentation. 
They all have linked melodic assonance, though in one 
case it is weak, and lack melodic rhyming. There is 
some repetition, but as a group they use little of it and 
they are entirely lacking in sequences. Two songs 
have some inversion or reversal of melodic curves. 
All progress by retracing. They all lack long notes 
at the ends of the sections. All have turnwise move- 
ment, one combines it with trill movement, while the 
third song has only trill movement. In one song the 
turnwise movement emphasizes a major triad. All 
have upturning ends to the final phrase of the design. 
‘All are close-knit tunes, though one is less so than 
the others, and one (that with the major triad) isa 
skip melody. Alex Thomas says that all gi-qi-Sapga 
songs have some kind of drumming accompaniment, 
but that the beating, while simple, varies, and some 
have a ¢i-ééi-éa beat. The scales of two of them 
belong to Group V, that of the other being uncertain. 
Most of the text is translatable, rather than meaning- 
less burden syllables. 


locha: yak or Marriage Songs 


According to Alex Thomas, marriage songs are 
regarded as being very solemn, like the ha-cho-ta songs 
which they resemble a little. The natural voice is 
used and goes high, as in ha-cho-la songs. They are 
of medium length. 

Nearly all of the nine are plain forms, and seven of 
them use either two or five phrases for the design. 
One of these songs has both. There are either two or 
three sections in a phrase; in four songs there is a 
combination of two-section and three-section phrases, 
in five there are only two-section ones. But in the 
number of measures in the phrase the songs are very 
variable. Most of the sections, however, have either 
two or three measures. The time is variable. The 
beat in the marriage songs is subdivided by twos for 
the most part, with unevenly divided beats and a 
halfway condition between smooth and dotted or 
jerky rhythm. This type of rhythm is present in all 
of the songs, even in such ones as Nos. 83 where the 
time is triple and 85, where the time is quintuple. 
The songs are not remarkable for the rhythmic pattern 
or syncopation but Nos. 83 and 87 have curious twist- 
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ing rhythms of their own, not found elsewhere. Six 
of the songs begin on an accented beat. For the most 
part as a group the marriage songs lack augmentation 
and elaboration, as well as diminution. Four of them 
gradually rise in pitch. Only three have linked 
assonance, but four have melodic rhyming and five 
some sort of repetition, two having both types, while 
four have some touch of duplex construction. They 
completely lack sequences and inverted or reversed 
curves. On the other hand, retracing is present to 
some degree in all but two. All have some turnwise 
movement. Only three have an upturn at the end 
of the final phrase of the melody pattern. However, 
all but one are close-knit tunes, or half way between 
that and skip melodies. They are sung by groups but 
part singing does not occur. It is not clear what 
accompaniment is used but Alex Thomas stated that 
either a plain or a éi-€i-€a beat would be employed. 
Actually the beats heard, presumably on the drum, 
were of several different kinds, even in the course of a 
single song. Five of the nine songs fall in the first 
scale group, although two of them are not definite. 
These same five songs employ combinations of burden 
and text material. 


2astimx yak or Lullabies 


The lullabies form another strongly marked group, 
in many respects like the marriage songs. There are 
seven examples. Alex Thomas said that more of a 
soft voice and loving feeling enter into the singing of 
these songs than with the others. In-a family gather- 
ing several people might sing a lullaby together, but 
generally the mother sings it alone. Lullabies are 
also sometimes sung at potlatches. They are varied 
as to plain forms or embellishing parts and number of 
phrases used, but decidedly alike in their preference 
for two-section phrases and two- or four-part time. 
Many have only four measures in the phrase and two 
in the section but six of the seven have also five- 
measure phrases, five predominantly. In every song 
the beats when subdivided are divided by two, and 
lullabies are conspicuous for rhythms which comprise 
a quarter and two eighth notes or vice versa, as their 
working unit. Three of them have the rhythmic 
pattern and in two more it is suggested, but they are 
almost wholly lacking in syncopation. Only one 
begins on an unaccented beat. The pitches of two are 
a little uncertain. One shows linked assonance and 
five melodic rhyming which is very effective. They 
almost completely lack repetition and duplex struc- 
ture, which might be assumed to be very natural traits 
in lullabies, and only one has sequences and one re- 
versed melody curves. Six, however, employ turnwise 
retracing movement. Their melody curves are not 
specially distinctive. All but one are close-knit. 
Alex Thomas says that some are accompanied by a 
simple, plain drum beat and others by &-é¢i-éa while 
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some have no accompaniment or it may be omitted 
on occasion. All but one song employ wholly trans- 
latable text. 


Aatityak or Doctoring Songs 


The doctoring songs are sung only by the doctor or 
his wife or helpers, and the words are mumbled so 
that usually only the doctor understands what they 
are. He breathes on the patient as he sings. 

Only three specimens of this type of song were 
possible to transcribe. One was secured from a man 
supposed to be a Nootka, but the words of the song 
are in Chinook jargon. The three songs have very 
few traits held by all of them, for there is considerable 
diversity in the mathematics of their structure, and 
most of their uniformity rests in absence rather than 
presence of the other traits. They all lack the 
rhythmic pattern and in only one does a rhythm even 
faintly resembling syncopation appear. Horizontal 
augmentation occurs in the “‘Chinook”’ specimen, and 
questionable vertical augmentation in two of the 
others, but they all lack diminution and elaboration 
of other kinds, and there is no shift of pitch. All have 
linked assonance although in one case it is barely sug- 
gested. They lack all forms of repetition, sequences, 
and inverted or reversed melody curves, except re- 
tracing movement, which they all have, although in 
the same song as that in which linked assonance was 
weak it is barely perceptible. They all show turnwise 
movement and its associated traits in some melodic 
curves which resemble enlarged turns and all have the 
final melodic curve with upturned end. The other 
traits are scattered. Alex Thomas says, however, 
that they are accompanied by a fast tremulo drum 
beat, or a rattle may also be used with the drum, 
but no other kind of beating. Part singing is not 
used. There is no special introduction but the songs 
may begin with the syllables hz hi hi, although not 
necessarily, and end with zhi, thi, thi. Two of the 
present examples are accompanied by drumming but 
it is not the rapid tremulo mentioned by Alex, and 
is different in the two songs. The words are translat- 
able text, for the most part, but in one there are some 
burden syllables. 


SUMMARY 


It has been shown that Nootka music taken as a 
whole has some marked and peculiar characteristics. 
A perusal of the table of correlated traits will clearly 
reveal that in the selection of these not all groups are 
alike, and that while most of the traits occur in 
scattered distribution through many different groups, 
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their concentration in some is very much more marked 
than in others, and in special concentrations some 
groups are more nearly alike than others. They fall 
into four main types. 


1. Those like the fama-, k"t-k”a-ta, éa-yigq, ya-tya-ta 
and Special Wolf Ritual songs have almost no con- 
sistent traits except absences and the even subdivision 
of beats in the first half of the list, until sequences and 
retracing are reached, with the more obvious dis- 
tinctions like chorus or solo singing or type of ac- 
companiment and the use of text as against burden 
syllables. 

2. Those like the Gambling, ha-cho-la, Imitative 
and Game, Marriage, and Doctoring songs, show some 
evidence of mathematical regularity beginning to ap- 
pear in their structural plans along with an increase of 
other traits and significant absences. 

3. Those like the Potlatch Entry, qi-gi-Sapqa and 
Lullabies have considerable regularity in all aspects 
of composition and a quite consistent appearance of 
other traits or absences. 

4. Those like the éiéihink and é-qa- have little or 
no mathematical regularity controlling the combina- 
tion of structural elements but an amazing consistency 
in complex and subtle traits of melodic progression, 
rhythm, andsoon. These last two groups differ from 
one another chiefly in the marked presence in Giéthink 
songs of two-phrased patterns, linked assonance, 
melodic rhyming and open melodic construction with 
emphasis on the diminished triad, as against variety of 
phrase patterns, absence of assonance, rhyming and 
diminished triad emphasis, and the presence of close- 
knit melody in the é-ga- songs. 


The variety and subtlety of traits, taken together 
with their consistent appearance or absence in certain 
groups of songs, seems little short of remarkable. 
This is the more so in an unwritten, never static but 
always moving art, among people only partly articu- 
late about it though certainly conscious of some of its 
peculiarities, and with a more than ordinary develop- 
ment of musical terminology as so-called primitive 
peoples go. 

Vast possibilities of research lie in the field of exotic 
music, which should be of extraordinary interest to 
musicians and psychologists alike. Musics have 
grammars and styles within the limits of these gram- 
mars just as languages do; and the student with the 
requisite musical training who is willing to work for 
his reward will find in this field of musicology as much 
of fascinating interest and beauty as in any of the 
more usual lines of research. 
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10nthe repeat thereare only five eighths inthis measure. 


Cifihink Kor Spirit Communicating song 
Sung by Tom, cisa-ath tribe 


Jha le B 


att ae 
ret 






































hit yt or yt hia yi wata 


Serre re ey 


Coda) 


Barer rire: PPE pre Pr pipes 


ta ko "oks ta) yo" 70 0 Kooks hi,’ yiwa 


2 wa ya na’t 
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‘a ‘ay hiya yiwa ’a F 
a 


Citihink or Spirit Crmuricating Song 
Sung by Tom, cisaathtribe 








Pug 




















$m 


arr = _T epaterie 




































Da Capo ie atta 
nner Fem ay 





Sumiiien ePisa quarter ste ‘pe 
20n repetition the quarter note becomes adotted quarter. 


Gdihink or Spirit Communica Song 
sn” by Tom, cisa‘ath ~_— 


PAR in 




















yawnrtk%% we 
be 


Wi 
arg ce 

















— 
ce pi NM % 1 














‘2 yo *o 0 70 oq yo 
rtwretege tt pee 
ecto’0 =o ve, ce ep er % 



































p 4 
a 4 os \ yo 0 ee to 





























4482p 
x 
cH ca! a ? 




















ec to %o 


7 10 qa yo ’o 
° A” 


























= 42¥— pv 4 
a % ; yo & nkra'a 7a 
Druncer 








ya Tay™% * We te 
cin au epere £ oid 


pap Pte Fibe-nie tre tte. 


qe ce e pm % gre ce 


wow, LESS pperde. 


5 Ate Petia their 




















% grayo *o ec to 0 po ghayo*o —*ee to 

pee e te ERATE Fe. tree 

7 = fo ore ce ce "epi At « ha yo & 
reer Ereret ef ete totheend. 











: SEAT PRAT AT AP 


—— "aw 





Cicihink OrSpirit: Communicating Song 
" Sung by Tom, cisa-ath tribe 











ie FRE Pp put 6 FPorah pF 


hay % 





* hya ya ne % ek st nis 




















mAhe % % 
Cc 





a 
~~ ya 
































% wk si ni 45 ha yo qo "on Ya "eh si pid 
be 
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otriathengn = 


nay ya ’a 


pe pet qraeet fen 


% ek st '? “5 ha yo 





























go tom yaya? hi 


ya ya na a 


prtitt ree Pater rh 


7a ha "ek si nis % pn hiher % 


pti EASE pretepernt Fi 


"a atahe% % nay ya *a 


prep: nper FER tt Reet 


7] ha hay yi % hi ya ya ne 


Ppstt tient ran 


a+ 
ek si eo hi hayoqo ‘omye "ek si % 7% 


Ia ——y 


4 4 % 



























































Citthink orSpi ir¢Commuricalig Song 


Baw. ~ om cisaath tribe 
































Sa 
pa ho ’o 10 


aho"o ca Ha 


HAP # PP PP continuously > 
A aa. 























Shp pe te eet eae 


Na tek sa *a ca ha we % ye ye ‘he ha we 'e 


PRET AE ner EArt 














ye ce toe 9 x % Hi 
ie: mneeencee pete nett 
ki "a yrs ho70 ca na “hoo 70 ca pe ne 








picrepmue enn aes 


ho’o no ca ao. na ha na “ek sa 


pean gaia aeeela 


hawe’e he he %& hawe % ye ce ne 








efhaperner es, repens 


*0 tanatho’o cana 


ne Xi % te 


pear ete After 


oe » ca ne He ho’o 0 ca na na 


prerrirry rene rear et 
— Nateksa cahawere ye ye he 


pPPRA ements 


ae ne tem hmi pn ta * 


prea netnnnatrrenes, 


na 70 ‘a fa ho’o cana gia ca ne ne 


phreenerenen rat — 


ho’o po ca pana % ’a aha 70 he 


LTwo kinds of similartimeare noted which inter change> 
A true b/g anda YW. 




















Cicihink orSpirit: Communicating Song 
Sung byTom, ci’a-ath tribe 


peeepere ie pre PST 1338 nn =a 


we ye na ’e nay 2 wa ‘a. 


pat eer rue 


wa *a _ ty we 


Pen ey: 


saa ‘su 
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pir: FEES Ae: oti Fy ere 


te yo ’o bg ric hi % 
c® 


pares 3 PAE ee rere ter 


770 No oA he es te yo 


oe ree eet rite ee 


he A ric he < ta 70 0 “ox ae 


MP ee oe arth: RP 


yota he a tart, % we 7a "0 we fa 
LAt this point the record was Droken and the song cut off 


Ci.qa Song 
any yee tisim, ciSaath tribe 
Pe PE ee Page re paeae 


hina "A sa yi 


pen heer nerereng 
Ep pate 


hi na 7aXsa yt iS ya 


ps 5 =e Pree Ppa he Pg re 


Drum nn 





























TGS earreatertn 


pf oti E Fe =f EPPS PA: tt 
sePnestrs tect ts 








. P E Te! P SP Pere + aren 


pap pil PP PED ne pp eee 


ti tich tich 


mene es Ps Pept teee 


7a 7 hay 


PRC ee: PtttPe 


*e hi ya ’a na ya qrata ye 


7A Na ya qva ta cic 

















yw 6A 


wn“ 


pe 


oo 
ne na *agh ma 


ne hi ya 





, 


a a 


A ha 


0 


kra 





4. 


bit 


S 


> 


THe 





— 











f 


7a 


, 


a 


ya 


i 




















TF 


nate ha yi 


e 


7e hi ya 7a 





a na 


4G 


na 


















































nate ha yi 


1a 'a ha yi 


ya 


nas 














pe 














Bb 








harp. 
therest. 


10n the repeat 6 48 4iystep 

2,5. Onthe repeat omit 

AOnthe repeat omit the dct after g. 
S.Onthe repeat add a quarter test at the end ofthe measure. 


2 z 
= . 
OS'S 4 
& Ss Zu 
S :3 2 
YQ E(t 
—— B = ¢ 
‘O52 4 Ss 
a: ; 
“ae 2 
—_ oe + 
F 
<x 





son 


{: 








p tribe 


Cia 
Sung by Tom, ciga’ 
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~~ senh 























pe preci ere crrine Aer 









St mari cok ma ‘hit mayt is YO Wo % 






































wo 70 0 7a Na we yo % motkwikma% 
gok si ma% *% tok ma “Ait ma yt is 







































































is Ya WO 7a WO ’O 









0 ye) 
naw (nx 


pat mer prune oe 











,, __6l 
Ci'da Son 
Sung by Tom, cisaa pte 
































> 2 


7% oh s si ma % ich 4 ma hit ma yi 
Note eonaree of accent here dueto aati 
A B 2.0bserve how cha ngedaccent holds over even with 


a Sen oe Cid a da Song 
Sung by totisim tisa-ath tribe 








. 
7 





yay 7a ya wo *a WO " 0 






































































bm Pe - a 7 sf. i = f 
wo 0 0 econ = we ja A ‘ a Son 
, : ung by Tom, cisa-ath tribe 
BPSD rer CITE) ak 3 
% Gh si marc we ya "e motkwikma% ¢ok pt TP pets, a 


wa’ 2 2 2 
va 'a Yay “a ana’ we fa 9a hwa 
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ori > Pens 


tkna na ha 1 nang so na’a he yo hwa 


7 Ke aianen pers 





3 pa ha he wa ha nay ’o ha a na % 
oft BETA pitt Perle 
wa haha na 


or frie TPPer eee. 


70 ha na ha ha naytiki ic yacwi Ysa vat kK 


a s 


Pe Tie rrar titel tert 


He so vat at ga ya 90 Gk ya 


ot — arate ren ef 


he wa’a pay’a "a a "2 Wa’A 1A 








of fit tree eee rrte fer: 


E ki tic so "at qva 


Se 


hanay tik’t *ic yocwt’ % sa 


rhe htt 


ya na ct tk yi 





sDusing os riders dameasures consume thetimeot Sour 


eighth “not 


o.2, Ot 
Chakrim song 
— byTom; jae tribe 








efrrint nt rie rire 


"0, ha wit ho, Ke 
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BEEP Fe 
Ter Spe EEE 
Dow. 


Peep TAn ret 


yi hi ya wo Xo ka 








s a F pee ) egean ho, he 


7a °O "OM he yi, hi 














Pe Tae mer emer an 





a ho re ic =X Kana re. yb hi ¥,, 
DPI et oe ple ee 








pr ete an 


1The sond was cut off at this point. 2D isd e same as above 


‘except tha the second note is 9 instead of 


65 
Ciqa Song 
a aN om, cia’ pon 





Mgmt 











pupeeheeteettess 


—? ti itt "a na 








oe 


Fa rrene 


ya yi %m 





/ heels ee we Mt 7a se 


tang nf Beeere 











fee fa ! —— 
EE qanthteteentte 
7% qh ‘ay yoyo a 7 kaw hi aoe 


aoe £ gertet 


0 faye ya 'O yey e -— 


EEF Epeterecheee 























ya ye % a Xo *ok sim wah éak’s 7% % 
rae 


fgtnrerige 


ya yi *im eye ya *a 














Gi ti *a se 
Interlude 


ober ren Gereetes s. 


ya ye Wwa’a’A Ta ~=s- Ya ye *e - fay$ yo no 
’ ai sf co _ -™ : s 


Xa 70 70 Kray hi te 
































7o «he ye *e * 


ya ye 
nS pe: # 












y 
sim woh tak tha yo 7 2a Xok tan me . yaye % 
, nterinde 























3 FER ere az oar F Pere 





Kok qos tn = Bia “ya ye" \ 
oPRPEPEEEE 


a = = ye — a 7a he 


== 


CiqaSond for Marriage 
Sung by Tom cisaath te 


mee hecme cite 


st co wats na ’a as 


pat tye epee: lies 


7a ha na ha ’a haw hi y hiy a 








yis we a 











































































fer hifittac tf 














1m "an go 708 8 yay & AX he ‘05 yay a 




















p berenbtrtie ‘ ‘ee 


hir. & hawa ‘a nahihi Xa yi 


















































iS ‘oh'a *at ’ 4 -< ya na ti . hik wi hi 
ETT RoR ear nee ——————— 
1 yg he hed %oharnati hit ot ht ‘ sa a eX 











pensar pe Ferry cnts 


*e *e he ye he 
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<P Cia Son 
of Penet byt bale ieeess Sung by Ja sho posit 


hes Xo Kana %e ‘he *e he *oh’o toh’a Xo kr 




































#41 Introduction x 
c > Aa 
PESTER reer. 
him & we 7a na hi hi 2a yik tig Wa nas 




















on ferhe epee ase Pier t it 


ya * *A We “iy 
"a pat ’oh ‘at *e 7 i e gayana &  hik 


of tate Fart ee 


wi hi wi ye he he3 0 Kana % hi 












































1.0n the repeat the bar is after the c,and preceding, 
becomes c. 








_ 6 
Ci qa Song 
ae by om, cise tthe 





















































- — —t UG 
sa ’e vemShita ‘ay ki sa ta eX fae 
€ e 5 € 





























































































































to 
2 Ss | 2 cha) cf = 
gu 2Qiiiie Sue ee zgne : 
~ Sx * dle. - 
oS $ . = - - “Gn od ( 2 
3 . ¥ 1 ofS & a. a "4 
so , w @ guy Ss ir . 
= SH ET ane 23 
YY ge 1} | mit) @ os So 
” 2 iii 2 S £. 
> OR § 9 is (os 2 
= “52 2 =e 7 E 
2 D 22 z qh as 1 2 2 
3 V2 eM ( hyd dy oo ¢ tt ee Ps 
= ~ Ss % Ha.) Ss ¢ > ” 
~ ce 998 a a Na . . 9 
> 23 38 s, we of Os 
oy > | 
2 5 o3|MN|||o « S 
< ° <9 8 AW ise 
#8 = eS S th 2 | 3 
2 ¥ A axe gf 
, Yo ' e a ‘ y 
- : (Ge tile da 
s cant 
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we 
Drum ? z% 


€ 
we °%0 

sounded ae the end. 
‘p me 


2 
@=200 





ace. 


0 





Beoath tribe 


Ct 
Sung by MrsDouplas, 


7 


on before and after Naltered 





we ya Me ta we ? 
parentheses is 
2The returnis made tothe si 


has been tepeated. 


10 
Son 








° a: 














%0 
tn! 


i The note in 








OS 


————— 


g (c?) 


5 te nicer nett: Prout Tie fr 


wa tah e apt” yo wy S 


JsetnenePtuer erty 


J ee he ye% ya 


ea sfitne oper 4g FEOF es 


7 ya ya ye 
40n oa _ fs a dotted quarter, d%an eighth ie 
20n the repeat the notes es in parentheses are substltuted. 
5.0% meen a dotted q: the second time,making a 44 
meas the C*’phrase is omitted. 


4 Compare this song with Map. 


Ciqa Son 
Sung by Jakes, hopatasath tribe 


d. 2116p time? 


OTT rere S 
Peter Chere 


a == 


om sto, 



































i - ev ae a " * 














pr Tete re FpPerr ry 
Pape TE pare Pee 





























hin, A 





Pr ET epee 
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audeaas Cer 


ya ht ya 


[2 fle pie ie i. =e = a 

















ExorcisingSon Seng tt Ritual 
Suns by to ‘oie dik ath tribe 
D3 NERS Aire he foe 
* a - * ~ py epee erritnde 


PERE eke — 7h EEF 
oft fren —o——— 


wi ho 
ie Meas os “Sas 


1These are not purely ai tones, butthe notation isthe 
nearest representation of a 


Exorcising Song Ritual 
iain Sungb by to-tisim Cisa‘ath tribe 


pe NNT re fee thee 


patna hinge . Frere pe 


> Ss Sip cece eles de ailimay At 
+ Ee "a infer rer erec 
pat tintpie: =f EP Pears 


hokvay yt ya a a "9, kY% sis 


Oe we 





























no drugaming Srom oa on 








arse f ee 


ya a 





ya M 





— 


rN kis. a AE 








az Ar see fir Pkt ep fiiem— 


a tit tt co Wa qa ya ¢ik ga 








16 
ne yahalala Son 
































= 1 EPR Tp TH — —— pede ih tribe 
; me et aa tt kat el! eX - he rer eh FOE fF ee 
: | ih PT = a fa ta ta at Xe WK ye Gite 


x 

















FFP FFE AF ef 


gin hinyaxto “a ya hata ta yo hola ta Ae wi 


efit eof reeset 


G&iX ye qractk hin yaxto 7a ya hata ta ya 

































































Exorcising Song nl Ritual repeat thee times g 
Sungby eins Ci8a: me pat FEF TES! 22 a Sry 
tain, sin . sa — , ha ta = wt CiX ye trac he fe a ime) 











ELL SE EE PLETE PEt 
i F ’ — z , ae 
GBeeBoumdy BO pyle PEEP is = ne 


: a >] Ss. > i 

& 70 70 Xa "ec ao. a FF 1S oye -- rere zt —_ 

DP P Pees elle Saf PD e¢ ff 
“. 











































































































aA ep tsp- 
2 Se —— — 
, ms ax - —™ a a 0 ho y 0 ho y 
suit ode nee | H Fy canoe only —_ naan ioe then skipto Coda ; 
* % ’ 2 2 2.Notes in parentneses Last time on 
tf —" = _ oe wen 3.Sapirsnc ches indica the drum besh-as Fv continuously, but 
the drum was not recorded. 





mackrayih iSong 
Sung by Tom ts ciaathtribe 


= = 
a” , B a 
SPER eee pey — lwhintae 
sot ot se cy a oe | — ; = 

























































































1True a on te le 
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narics wi "a Nay ko ?0 


eer eee 


%k iE wa < 
er ercer 


hem 


Steer eet P 


? 


ct 


4 




















= 





= Cataif 
ka 


7 





no 0 ho 





wi to 


e’ 











oben 


1From heretal king continues tothe end of the song. 


wee 


S 


8 


v 


Suni 


~~ 
cisa-ath tribe 


C 


ae 
qidisapqa Sony 
Sung byBiptred ciacath tribe 





? 


las 


A 





Introduction 








d=10-%2 


rr 





7 ct ka ni we 


a 














"im 


ay, 5 


ya 








a 


"ik iS w 





D M iH by 
D 
cuca eceanailll canes ncidll commis caacn a mecadel 








a" hem 


Se %im Xa 


ty, 





7Oo, cL ta ni we ya 
sits fromhere) 


Mh WA Ya 


Ba 





S wata 


Xk ti 


hem 








%k US wa hemi 


hem 








a. 


ya ca GS ti ta re Wo 


he, 
at 





ha ya 


























he ya ca tik 
“ a 
A 


ha ya 


c 























rT y mn 
4 b a 





























ye ha ya he ya ca GS ti hoa ti WA yO qt 
Be 


70 Na Koh 7a te %c nhac 
4 _ 


sat ’e th "at % ga si mo 




















Sa dariwa ya ha ye ha ya he ya caiSti ha 


pprrernnee trees 


ni wa ya gi Sa ’a yo ani wa ya % ci ka ni 


ot PTET tit ri iteere 


























we yagi Sem 7a ni wa ya he ye ha yo he ya 


















ca &S ti ka ni wa yo qe Sa ya Xa ni wa ya 


iHereandat similar points the accenttis about equal Sor 
either d° so the placing of the bar was almost arbitrary. 








80 Nbecd BS fesend W’sood Biéxce tat the chorp in parentheses 
i 1 exce e in paren’ 
giats a Son ‘ gmiied i, Rete cn parentheses nee subsituted Sor e,andin 
i osv. 9 4 "the e or 2. ses ind ive Tec 7 
Az Sung by Big fred, ctsa- ath tribe 3A{s repeated exactly except that c*inthe third measure isa 


quarter steplower. “4/"“slike B’except that es substituted 
Sor cin the second measure and & for einthe fourth. 


































$1 
Marriagesong Used With Games 


fa fo fate He fine sat ® wh OEM Sung y Tom ,cisa-ath tribe 
K (Sung by chorus) 


=v 


ae! 













522-9 


net Racal 

























St mowat mitwec wa ca con oS éat Sim we "ec wa ca 
a ‘ 


CF EF EF ctecontantlytoend 
:’ HT 









peer 
Sap qa *9 na toh *a te *ic fac 
x 
























































Sim we ec wa ca gon gi gi Sapqa *o na Koh ’a te 


prrertetrere st tre 


fic Nac sate “th ‘at i ga si mowak mit we ya ga 


phir iter rr tere rhe, 


ple 708 Cat oe Sim we "ec wa ca gon qi qi Sap qa 
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yar tatayi % 0 


xr mecxtnmac 


Ld 


ha yi i 


wo he a © ha yaha ha 


y wt CO 
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Marriage 
SungbyTo 


and. time only. 


9 Son 
m, CiSa 


a.) 





: 


P 
= 





ath rb 








SOMO Wh A ’a 


ri 























f 66 


rf 





a Coy 
bf 


Dol $ al Fine?) 
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+ 


v 


be 
m,cisa 


Marria 


Sung byTo 


pr ell 
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if 
2 
ex x P SG S Nl - " 
1 S$ il S | 2 
qj - i ne 23° ¥ ° i 3 
oS "2 * Ge Plo] S 4 
A= & & : LS ry > 8 2 
ais& 2 Oo * a “Be oe . 8 5 
on _ S38" ge iso |b aS 
ae e Soe te a. Bs Ss 
S, BS OOD: WS ee 2 Sa AS 
= S e Ss: pm 2 WN F 
ee ~ -O 3 3 Mola | Be “SS WU; 
° See! srs $ Mal s . Sos 
; >>s se Ve 2 SEE 
2 ga BS? alles 2 GIS cle = Oe 
2 . oC = Bs Tt 3 a Ss, S2 
KF ° 2 TL So ar So & ion 
he 7 Re gE | wy oe CANT = 
” wie Whe Gls wally F 
a | 3s ze ae 2 eo? Bx 8 
§ 














































































































ll ile 
C aT Sm — + 42 
v > oad ad 
a aa ee 33 
sy tem So 
Seo im glo 28 
a ce Sex Ss 
Se Se ss $ 
et § .¢ as _ Wi ag os 
an Zea A Shia) ~* L] | Qu ad =— 3 2 Poa 
at Se STN Ee - S82 5S 
Seas § | 2 2 °o wy 
>| on - o 25 
raz Ae oH Ses 23 L st os , 
ev Xe | Pen Sa ~~ ~~ Ss - 
—er . < Ss oe. 5 S So & = 
a ls re . ao an co oO 
i ib] Pee Fite 3 2 § go 3s 
Se | a 52 _ cos > 
Rhee 6 6 F328 i 
UES i Ss oe Le om e 2g 29 § . 
Se Tle. alle alle 2a Be By 
¥ |). ae S | “S &- 
Pe as 2522 i 
a ns : ( 

















SO 
eth tbe 


be 


ST 
T1d 
ci 


Mar 
Sun by Tom 























hay so kM, X ‘has 
































Part 2 


ya 
~ 


% 
~ 





Ze: 





Ha 

















7 ya wa ya 














alll] gem 
Se 
ew ve 
Sem gem 
Ser 
Sve 
Ss 
"= ¢ 
2 iw 
3 S, 
S 
= 
oh 
wo 
» 
|43 
E 
+33 
” 








peters 


NAWA * YA Wa ya 








phe 











Wa ya 7 


"YO 























Xo 


wa hi % 


$ 


Wa *e ya(wa)he ye 
pa te Y 


$F 


f 


ae: 


~\ 





+ 











Awa %* yalwa 
4 pcketohcend 

















Repeat three times. 








wa 


petitions the half note c is aquar- 





Hawa ya 


ya 
1Onthe first and second re 


z 





NA CO 


a ct 
YB 





— 3 
v § 
< 
ik 
z 
o” 
zd 
¢ &£ 
ai 
a 
E 3 
3 wy 
z 4 
Sy 8 
5 3 
3ST 2 
o> 33 
22,5 
$2 2 


the repetitions. 
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CLAS SONG 
se by Tom cisaathtribe 
pebeery Ptr et 


yah wa ya > ya a wa # yah wa ya 
Fn Be bf gr te eas fC 


eet parka tenor 
ofrecer itt Peete 


ya : Wa" YAWAYA"™ YA awa *e 


pees Sep ett res eae 


yatwawaye ya wa ya %e Xok si¥ wa , Xoks wa ya 
P eer x 


















































le 














* yo =‘ ya yar ya  wayae 


Pie 


-~N ~ 














TA Wa" ya Wa ya " ya na Wa *e 


Ppp Ee pp Ps 


wa wae Xo ok SiS hi 
7 i or 
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Songuisedto o-simé for Fair Weather 
o Marriage Son 

Jap Sung by Tom cisa-ath tribe 


eke repecreby t epie: 


plot tie tit tele Tees 
Ser m2 70 gom he rat wi eee nat wi ga Pe 
Connertive : is 
[D*yI3 Swe = Es > ett he 
rr rr _ 7A = nags mo rrr 


mE PRR EE Cet 


tw wi q m> natwi qa Gk $a 70 


_ e 
Te aeeaaaa cer ciet 





















































Pr pee me 


FS 7ak mo nat wi 


freee Per Ee 








eee tet = Prt - ———— 


at wi qo 


Boys Lullaby 
Sung by Tom, cisa: sintrbe 


pee PTR Cree SP REE TS: 


hat Ca tefo kat a ta *o hae a to ath ays si Siw go "ay 


pre nee reer rrr: 


ris kat ca tato kaé fa ta’o *o hat ¢ Ca to *ath'ays si Siw qo 


DP PuPe tur ttre trier rie 


ay is ya qrinXes 7oh *e sat ’0 ‘oh 7e sok “emti wa Xo, 


> PEP Fb Pie EERE rere: 


gril qa Xo quit qa % ye Xo gril gel st go ‘ay *is hae ¢ ca 


ere perp peer oP per 


ta’o kag ca ta’o *o hag ca to ‘ath ‘ay %s si Siw qo “ay *is 


& tf PEPE brie pee 


hat ga ta’o katta ta’o ’o hat ca to ‘ath ‘ays si Siw do ‘ay 


Be nits Pe rt sia 


is ya qrinXes “oh ’e sa 70 “oh ’e *e mit 


peprepperure tig ee ree ra 


= 2 = 
Xo ig ¢ilen Xo qrilga ye Xo qril get siS go ‘ay %is le € da tok 






































C5. No.90, Boyslustap to bethes same. 
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APPENDIX TO PART I 


ANALYSES OF FORM 


DISCUSSION OF INDIVIDUAL SONGS 


This section should be read in connection with the 
summarized traits of different groups of songs as given 
on pages 223 to 230 and in the tables of analyses in the 
appendix, and with constant reference to the musical 
notation. It is designed to help the reader learn for 
himself some of the fascinating evidences of pattern 
in these songs. 


tama- Songs 


No. 1 may be either one-part or two-part in phrase 
structure. Apparently the B! phrase balances the A 
and the B” the B?, these last two taking the place of 
A and B'! after the first time. At the end of B? and 
B”’ the sections cd and cd’, recapitulating C’ and C” 
while adding a finish of new material, lead to the con- 
clusion that the phrases should be considered as mov- 
ing in pairs. There are only three measures in the A 
phrase, but the B! phrases all have four, and the B? 
phrases six, in the one case two-measure sections, in 
the other case three-measure sections comprising 
each of their two halves. The meter is irregular. 

The lilting, pretty melody of No. 2 begins with a 
short introduction which almost sounds like part of 
the first section of a phrase of which the first three 
measures of the A phrase form the other half, but a 
further perusal of the song shows that the A phrase 
begins at the point indicated. The phrases are all 
six measures long and the A phrases have the same 
rhythmic and metric pattern for each of the two sec- 
tions into which they are subdivided. The rhythm 
is peculiar but attractive. Each repetition of the two 
phrases, A and B, is followed by a connective three 
measures long. The regularity of meter and rhythm 
is partly accounted for by the repetitions of the same 
text, although regularity does not necessarily follow 
such repetitions in many songs. 

The introductory speech preceding No. 3 is omitted 
on the music. No. 3 is very similar in structure to 
No. 2 and both are fama- songs, but their tunes are 
entirely different. Both are two-phrased with dichot- 
omous phrase division and short connectives, which 
lie between the repeated pairs of phrases. But in No. 
2 the section design is a, b, c, b’; in No. 3 it is a’, a’, b’, 
b?. The meter in No. 3 also forms a regular pattern 
and the actual values of notes as contrasted in repeated 
sections is almost the same, due, in part, to exact 
repetition of words. Both songs are composed of 
burden and text. 

Fundamentally No. 4 is a four-part song, but these 
four parts are coupled to make eight, as shown by the 
added length of the second and fourth D phrases. 
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The first eight phrases are sung to burden syllables 
and each phrase has four measures, mostly in 3/8 time. 
D, melodically but three measures long, was filled out 
to four measures by one of rest, but D’ adds two 
measures of shouting and a measure of rest, before 
introducing the text about to be sung. The next eight 
phrases have four measures each until the end, when a 
procedure with D’” similar to that with D’ introduces 
a new verse. In D” the phrase was filled out with a 
measure of rest as in D. The third rendition of the 
melody is cut off at the beginning of the fifth or the 
A’"" phrase, but the D immediately preceding it is 
only three measures long, that is, the customary 
measure of rest has been omitted. One cannot help 
but feel in hearing the record that this is due to 
haste, when the singer realized that the record might 
not hold all of the song. The meter is almost entirely 
3/8, but a number of variations occur. 

One of the best examples of a six-part song is No. 5. 
The formula for its phrases is A B'C'B’C"B'”’. For the 
first two renditions this accompanies burden syllables 
only, but thereafter the first C and B phrases are sung 
to text while the A B and second C B are sung to 
burden syllables. A rather well-defined rhythmic 
pattern characterizes this song, exemplified in the A 
and B phrases. A has five measures and is indivisible 
except arbitrarily. B and C! contain five and divide 
into two sections of two and three measures in B! and 
three and two measures in C!. The ending of the 
second section of C! is very abrupt and unfinished in 
sound and moves at once into the beginning of B"”. 
Were it not for the text one would feel obliged to 
consider C! as ending with its fourth measure, on the 
second 6”’, a new phrase starting with the fifth meas- 
ure and carrying to the eighth rest just before C”. 
The text, however, definitely settles the matter by 
beginning a new phrase at B’. For the remainder of 
the song the above plan is followed with only the 
customary slight variations readily distinguished by 
comparing the different parts. There are five com- 
plete and one incomplete statements of this six- 
phrased design. The meter is somewhat irregular but 
2/4 time predominates. 

The phrase structure of No. 6 might be expressed 
as follows: 


A BC D 
CC 
Bui —D” 


E F eo Ye 
E’ Pp’ Cer rye 
EF ae H Cur errr 


_ 


/ 
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The song is cut off at the end of the D’’’” phrase with- 
out being finished. 

The A phrase of six measures divides into three 
sections of two each, while the four of B divide into 
two two-measure sections. The C again has six, 
divided into three sections of two, each like the A, 
and D again four, divided into two. The two succeed- 
ing renditions of C and D follow this plan. They 
might possibly be considered as creating a second four- 
phrased form rather than as being two separate two- 
phrased ones, thus balancing A B C D. 

With the introduction of E slight changes begin to 
appear. FE contains six measures, like the A and C 
phrases, divided into three two-measure sections, but 
the long measure at the end of the second section 
somewhat disturbs the swing of the melody. F is 
composed of five measures, the sections having two 
and three respectively. C’”’ and D’’ are like their 
prototypes, as if tying the song still to its original plan. 
In the repetition of the above four phrases E’ contains 
seven measures, and it is interesting to see how, with- 
out a change of text, the awkward long measure in the 
second section of E has again intruded its peculiarities 
into the scheme so that in E’ it stretches over two 
measures thus enlarging the second section to three— 
in reality, augmentation. The second F retains the 
five-measure form of the first F but shows a change 
of accent and consequently of measuring, owing to 
differences of text and text accents. C’’”’ and D’’” 
being the chorus, as it may be called, re-echo the 
original form. 

After this still other shifts appear. In EF the 
second section combines in two measures what were 
three in E’, thus making another attempt to re-adjust 
an ill-fitting metric situation or possibly to effect 
diminution as contrasted with the previous augmenta- 
tion. G takes the place of F but retains its five- 
measure plan, divided in the same way into two sec- 
tions of three and two measures. H with a new 
melody reverts, however, to the old plan of A with 
six measures divided into three sections, and is fol- 
lowed by the chorus C’”’”’, D’’”’. Thus beginning 
with the last line of the formula for the phrases given 
on p. 277, it is seen that three phrases (EF G H) occupy 
the place of the usual two (A B or EF) as the song 
nears its close, a clear case of horizontal augmentation. 
The meter of the song is irregular, but 2/4 time pre- 
dominates, lending vigorous swing to the movement 
except at the awkward places in the E phrases. 


’ 


kvt-k”a-ta Songs 


The eight-measure A phrase of No. 7 subdivides into 
two sections, five and three measures long, with a 
section formula, a! b, the first two measures of a! being 
exactly repeated in the second two. The second sec- 
tion seems to end with the two sixteenth notes, which 
in our music, where feminine endings are compara- 
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tively rare, would usually introduce a new section. 
A? has the popular six-measure phrase form, subdivid- 
ing into two sections of three measures each. It is 
repeated, giving the phrase structure A'A?A?B!. [In 
subsequent situations the second A? is dropped, and 
its presence in the first instance may be unintentional. 

In the first section of B!, except for the slightly off- 
pitch e’’s, is heard again the same melody which 
occurred at the beginning of the A phrase, but altered 
time values have created a quite different situation, 
for while in the B! phrase the complete section of three 
measures has no very clear subdivision, in A! the corre- 
sponding melody covered four measures definitely sub- 
divided into two parts, and the second section was 
completed with the fifth measure which is omitted 
altogether in B'. In rhythm the second section of B! 
exactly copies that of A’’s second section but the 
melody is different. A’ resembles both A! and A?. 
In rhythm the first section duplicates that of the 
corresponding section in A? but the melody is different. 
The second section repeats the second section of B! 
which rhythmically was modelled after the corre- 
sponding section in A’. A*” which completes this 
group is nearly the same as A?. This group ends with 
B?, rather in the style of a connective as far as the first 
three measures are concerned, but the presence of the 
second section, also three measures long, relates it to 
the B! phrase, although now the rhythm is slightly 
changed. 

With the exception of the second A? phrase this 
pattern is repeated twice, the B gradually changing 
character. The fourth time the extra A? is restored 
and the song ends, being cut off after B®. 

The meter is irregular, the various phrases having 
as metric patterns, 334333,324333,0r325333.— 
Occasionally a phrase adds an extra measure at the 
end. The change from minor to major tonality near 
the close of the song should be noted. It comes about 
through vertical augmentation and does not appear 
to be a case of pitting the minor third against the 
major in a spirit of play such as happens in No. 23. 
This song may be said to be composed mostly on the 
plan of three, with doubled three phrases of two 
sections each, it is true, but each section contains 
three measures, and a very large proportion of these 
have three beats, although in this respect the plan 
breaks down somewhat. Horizontal augmentation 
and elaboration, and diminution, are also prominent 
in this song. 

No. 8 is also a doubled three-phrase song. Worked 
out for the entire song the phrase formula reads as 
follows: 


Al BIC 
A? BD 
AY BY CY 
AY” BY D’ 
ry 
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Aw Be Cw 
A” BY” D 


ae eer ” We aig 
Aor? B2/"" Ly 


peers Bee cw 
Aarne Re" Dp’ 


Extensions of varying lengths at the end of the D 
phrases act as connectives to re-introduce the first of 
each six phrases in the repetitions, and also create 
augmentation, but they are all modelled on the same 
plan. The A’ phrase has four measures, B! and C! 
three each. A! and B! might be combined into a seven 
measure phrase, except that this would leave the C 
without a complement, since the A’, B?, and D phrases 
are more or less close repetitions of A!, B', and C'. 
Therefore, although they are as short as sections often 
are, it seems preferable to regard B! and C' as phrases. 
A? and B? also contain only three measures each, as 
does D proper, although it carries an extension of 
three additional measures. A” lengthens to four 
measures as in A!, while B’’, C'’, A?’, B?’ and D’ have 
only three, except that D’ again carries the three- 
measure extension. D’ is then repeated as D”. 

Up to this point there have been merely burden 
syllables. The repetition of D’ appears to be an intro- 
duction to the real purport of the song, especially as 
the syllable Aay, which seems customarily to herald 
text, is shouted at the beginning of the extension. 
The text actually appears, however, not at A’”’, the 
first of the three phrases, but at B'”’, which begins on 
part of the fourth measure of A!” and carries through 
three additional measures. The other phrases in this 
group of six contain only three measures each until 
D, where its extension gives it six. 

A” is lengthened to five measures by an internal 
extension indicated by brackets, B!’’", C!’’”’, A?’’’, B?’’’, 
and D’” having each three, except for the usual ex- 
tension on D’”.: A’”’” has four, B’’’’” and C!’’”, 
A?’”"", B?’”’ and D’’” all three except for the final ex- 
tension on D closing the song. The metric pattern is 
rather irregular. The modulation in this song is one 
of its most striking and beautiful characteristics. 
Modulation is exceedingly rare in Nootka music, or 
indeed in any American Indian music that I have so 
far studied, although it iscommon in Copper Eskimo 
music. 

No. 9 seems to be a doubled two-phrased form. 
This is sung through once and again half way, to 
burden syllables, but with the introduc‘ion of the text, 
the melodic form changes. New phrases, C and C’, 
are used for the text, followed by A’” and B’”’, both 
of which are sung to burden syllables. After these 
the text is again introduced, with C” and C’. The 
song ends with A’’” and a B—phrase lacking the last 
three measures of the previous B’s. 

Most of the phrases contain three sections and seven 
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measures, the three-measure sections occupying differ- 
ent positions in the A B and C’ phrases. 

If the music alone were considered, the divisions of 
the first C’s would probably be made differently. The 
phrase proper covers five measures with a feminine 
ending on the last beat, as determined by the text 
division. ‘This phrase is subdivided into two sections 
of approximately two and a half measures each. The 
first five measures of the extension C’ (marked by 
brackets) practically repeat C proper, but although 
they divide musically in the middle of the third 
measure, the division of the accompanying text does 
not come until the middle of the fourth. This exten- 
sion C’ might be considered as a second independent 
form of C phrase proper were it not for this fact and 
for the addition of the tied note at the end which 
musically speaking might be called an “extension of 
the extension” covering the greater part of two meas- 
ures, but which, from the text standpoint, is insepar- 
able from the measure immediately preceding it. 
Thus the safest analysis seems to be to consider the C 
as one long phrase having an extension of more than 
its own length which embodies almost a repetition of it. 

The same conditions obtain for C’’. It is interest- 
ing to observe that, barring the first measures of C 
and C” and their extensions, these phrases are identical 
with A’” in conception if not in actual execution. The 
meter of No. 9 is mostly 3/4 with regular alternation 
to 4/4 and 2/4. 

An introductory speech preceded No. 10. The 
song itself is fundamentally a doubled three-phrased 
form with horizontal augmentation. The first part 
contains A B C phrases but beginning with the fourth 
repetition of these the B is shortened but also doubled, 
and the C”’ is followed by B*, B— and C2”. This is one 
of the most elaborate cases of horizontal augmentation 
in the collection. Balance is somewhat restored in 
III, where II is repeated without one of the ABC 
groups. 

The A phrases of the first half of the song cover five 
measures, the fifth being merely a prolonging of the 
final notes of the fourth. The seventh and final 
measure of the B! phrase is a prolongation of the last 
note of the sixth in exactly the same fashion. At the 
end of the second B', however, it is replaced by the 
peculiar outcry customarily signaling the introduction 
of text. This cry occurs again at the end of the A” 
phrase but it is not until the middle of the fourth B’ — 
that the first text appears. The delay here may have 
been due to a misunderstanding or a temporary lapse 
of memory as to what was the actual text, so that the 
burdens were repeated again. The first C phrase of 
the song contains six measures, the next two five, but 
the final measure has an extra beat. With the intro- 
duction of the text, considerable irregularity prevails. 
While the meter is very largely 2/4, it, too, is irregular, 
especially in the first part of the song. 
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Gambling Songs 


No. 11 is plain form of the four-measure phrase 
type, definitely subdivided into two almost identical 
sections of two measures each. The variations from 
phrase to phrase are merely the sort that can be 
differentiated by prime marks. Each phrase is 
slightly different from the others but its limits and 
identity may be easily discerned. The accompani- 
ment of drumming is interesting and remarkably 
constant. 

In No. 12 the A phrases are only three measures 
long but the small note denominations give an effect 
of greater length. The first A phrases in each A!A?B 
show a tendency to the rhythmic pattern and it might 
be said that the B phrases do also, only they are four 
measures long. After two complete A'A?B’s are six 
continuous B’s before the song reverts to A again. 
The measure lengths are more or less irregular. 

No. 13 is unusually regular and a rhythmic pattern 
of its own is clearly evident which with the melody 
forms an attractive theme. Each of the three phrases 
is modeled on the same rhythmic and metric plan. 
In fact, the movement is almost identical for all three 
phrases and the various repetitions of the entire struc- 
ture differ from one another only in the most unim- 
portant details. The rhythmic pattern of the first 
part of each phrase and of the connective which forms 
an additional feature of this song is a little like the 
general rhythmic pattern so often encountered. How- 
ever, it is only two measures long. Final repetition, 
as I have called it, is rather emphasized in this tune. 
It consists in the repetition in the third measure of 
each phrase of the melodic material contained in the 
second, or the repetition in the second section of 
three-section phrases of what is contained in the first. 
The meter of No. 13 is almost absolutely regular 
two-four throughout. 


ca: yig Songs 


In No. 14 the A! and A? phrases are very similar 
melodically but the first contains four measures, the 
other normally five. The B phrases usually contain 
four measures but occasionally are extended by either 
one or two measures, sung to burden syllables. No 
special order determines these extensions. While all 
the phrases are capable of subdivision into two sec- 
tions, the break is not so distinct as in many other 
songs. Vertical augmentation of the melodic curves 
is to be noted. The meter is largely 2/4 but with 
considerable irregularity. 

The greater part of No. 15 seems to be three-phrased 
in plan but in the second rendition three B phrases 
follow A—a form of horizontal augmentation. The 
first A phrase contains only three measures, but subse- 
quent A’s have four. The B phrases are all six 
measures long subdividing into two sections of three 


measures each. In nearly every case the B? phrases 
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reveal the rhythmic pattern in the first section as do 
the third and fourth A’s. The meter of the song is 
irregular but during the latter part a more or less 
regular alternation of the different measure lengths 
This song is composed entirely of burden 
syllables and should show more regularity if regularity 
were dependent entirely on the lack of text. But 
while it can be achieved more readily under such condi- 
tions, examples like this prove that it is not a necessary 
adjunct of the burden syllable songs. 

In No. 16 the first seven-measure A phrase is 
followed by what is really an extension of six measures. 
It is sufficiently long and definite, however, to form 
a balancing or B phrase. The A phrase subdivides 
into three sections, one of three measures and the 
others of two each, accommodating two similar but 
not identical sections of text. The B phrase contains 
sections of two measures each, the second echoing the 
first. The subsequent A phrases all contain eight 
measures, which raises the question as to whether the 
first long A phrase is not in reality two coalesced, since 
all the other A’s could be split into two parts with four 
measures and two sections each. But the shortness of 
the measures and the complementary nature of the 
two parts argues for indicating the first four measures 
as merely a longer section than usual and not an 
independent phrase. 

The first part of the song is rather irregular but the 
meter shifts from a large proportion of three-beat to 
all four-beat measures in the last half. The coda, 
although very short, is evidently intentional. 

Shouts precede No. 17 and though presumably not 
a formal introduction, I have indicated them. The 
structural pattern is A BC BC! BC*. The rhythmic 
pattern is a prominent feature. 

The A phrase contains six measures divided into two 
equal sections, each containing the rhythmic pattern. 
The B phrase covers seven measures, divisible into two 
sections, one of four, including the extension, and the 
other of three, both also containing the rhythmic 
pattern. The C phrase, again, has six measures, two 
sections of three each, of which the first shows the 
pattern. BC! has seven measures with three sections, 
two of two and one of three measures. BC? also has 
seven measures but with only two sections, one of 
three and one of four, the latter covering an internal 
extension which emphasizes the rhythmic pattern. 
Progressive lengthening of this pattern is to be noted. 
The song should be compared with No. 56 which it 
very much resembles, structurally. 

The remaining renditions of the melody present no 
variations which may not be understood in the light 
of these discussions. The meter is mostly 2/4 but 
many 3/4 measures are found which, however, do not 
recur with regularity, Probably the interlude has 
something of the dramatic quality which appeared in 
the Wolf and Sea-gull songs; it may represent the call 
of some bird. 


occurs. 
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No. 18 combines a four- with a three-part form, in 
both text and music. The first part of the song con- 
sists of two renditions of the four-part melody, 
ABCD, A’ B’C’D’. The first A phrase contains 
four measures, the second only three, the first B five, 
B’ only four, the C’s four, the first D four, D’ five. 

At E the structure changes to three-part. E, F"', 
and F"’ are given four times. The E’s contain two 
divisions of three measures, the F"’s divide into two 
sections of two measures each, the F"’’s cover four 
measures with an extension of two more which seems 
to lend the necessary finish before reverting to the E. 
In the third rendition F! was broken by talking on the 
part of some bystanders and F" is given twice, possibly 
in the singer’s confusion (or it may be in determination 
to silence the talker). The last F” in the fourth 
rendition adds an extension of only one measure. 
Two renditions of the four-part form, as at first, 
succeed this series of three-part repetitions and then 
the E phrase re-appears, suggesting that this song may 
be built on a larger scheme than usual. The song is 
cut off just at the beginning of an F phrase. The 
meter for all parts is mostly 4/4 but with sufficient 
irregularities to prevent any metric uniformity. 

The first part of No. 19, for all its apparent clarity 
in written form, was almost inaudible, and the tran- 
scription is very uncertain. Therefore an attempt at 
strict analysis would give at best a doubtful result. 
Its first part appears to be a doubled two-phrased 
design, A! B A? B’. As the song progresses this dis- 
solves into all B phrases, having three sections. The 
first B phrase of the song has three sections of two 
measures each; in the next two B’s the first section is 
increased to three measures, and in the last two the 
third section also is increased to three measures, thus 
indicating the presence of horizontal augmentation. 
The meter of the song is chiefly 3/4 but a 2/4 measure 
recurs with regularity, partly owing to a repetition of 
the same text. 

ha-cho-ta Songs 


The simplest of the binary songs are those in which 
the phrases contain four measures, subdivided for the 
most part into two sections of two measures each. 
Although Nos. 20 and 21 are different songs they are 
both binary and their tunes are very similar, as a 
moment’s comparison will show. One, however, con- 
tains all burden syllables while the other has some text. 
The absolute regularity of four measures to the phrase 
in both of these songs and also the almost absolute 
regularity of the 3/4 meter are noteworthy features. 
Dr. Sapir has spoken! of the more exact measuring of 
many of the ha-cho-ta songs. The fact that both of 
these songs are given by the same informant may 
partly account for their similarity. He was considered 
a good singer by his own people. 

The two-part structure of No. 22 is characterized 


1 Correspondence, see also p. 225. 
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by the six-measure A phrases as contrasted with the 
five-measure B phrases. Note the linked melodic 
assonance as indicated by the section letters. A 
second A theme takes the place of the first at the 
third and fourth repetitions, after which a reversion 
is made to the first A. The A phrases are subdivided 
into two equal halves, the second of which is comple- 
mentary to the first both in text and music. The B 
phrases are also subdivided into two parts but they 
are not equal, unless the third measure in the second 
part be regarded as a connective joining the preceding 
A and B phrases to the next. This measure strongly 
resembles a connective and might be so designated. 
The meter of this song is not as uniform as that of 
Nos. 20 and 21, but the strict time of the drumming 
accompaniment tends to offset the irregularity in the 
melody. Most of the time four beats of the drum are 
distributed equally over six of the music. It is not 
clear whether there is a coda to this tune, composed 
of the first two measures of the A phrase, or whether 
the song is cut off at this point. 

The first A phrase of No. 23 subdivides into two 
sections of four and three measures respectively, in 
both of which the rhythmic pattern is quite pro- 
nounced although in the first case it is a little extended 
at the end while in the second the long note covers two 
measures. The second A phrase, six measures long, 
contains two three-measure sections. The B phrase 
covers four measures, the two sections resembling one 
another closely. A formal coda closes the song, in 
which the rhythmic pattern appears. Most of the 
measures throughout the tune are 2/4 but there are 
occasional irregularities. 

No. 24 is constructed on the principles of four and 
two. All the four phrases except the first A?, where 
there is obviously a mistake, contain four measures 
each with two sections of two measures, which, when 
not exactly alike are complementary. The secondary 
principle of two is carried out in the absolutely regular 
2/4 meter. The rhythms of No. 24 are exceedingly 
regular, owing in part to exact repetitions of the text 
which is composed mostly of burden syllables. One 
point to be noted is the consistency in what may be 
called the deflected or ‘‘off pitch’”’ notes. These may 
be observed in the second measure of all the C phrases 
except one and in the first note of the third and fourth 
A? phrases. What appears to be a very brief coda 
closes the song. 

No. 25 is a simple two-phrased form, each phrase 
having two sections with two and three measures re- 
spectively. In text, if not in melody, the pairs of 
sections are duplex. The meter is largely 4/8, but a 
little irregularity is observable. 

The ABCD plan of No. 26 is interrupted by con- 
nectives between repetitions, and the C phrases are 
regularly extended at their ends by from two to four 
measures of exclamations, which are sung. All the A 
phrases except the last are six measures long, divided 
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into two equal sections. In A” the division comes 
after the fourth measure on account of the rests, but 
this measure really belongs with the fifth and sixth 
according to the text. A’’ contains seven measures, 
with two sections of four and three respectively, owing 
to a change in text. All the B phrases contain five 
measures, subdivided into two sections of two and 
three, respectively. Rhythmically the movement is 
much the same as in the A phrases, because of a repe- 
tition of text. In their main part the C phrases also 
cover six measures, with two sections of three each, 
but each C adds the extension consisting of exclama- 
tions already mentioned, the first C adding three 
measures, the second four, the third two, and the 
fourth cut off after two measures by the end of the 
record. The connectives contain two measures each. 
The meter is irregular, groups of five, six, and seven 
beats predominating. 

A' B! B? Interlude B?’ is the structural pattern of 
No. 27 with a connective of three measures between 
each rendition. An A? phrase supplants A! and B® 
supplants B! after the first time, but all the A phrases 
are four measures long. The B phrases also are funda- 
mentally four measures long, but each has a terminal 
extension of three measures. The interludes are seven 
measures long. Thus the pattern given in number of 
measures is 477773 with the connective included. 
I have never considered the connective between verses 
as being strictly part of the structural pattern of the 
song, as it is always short and rather detached from 
the rest. An interlude, on the other hand, especially 
if it stands between phrases which are obviously part 
of one verse or whole, is taken as a structural part of 
that whole, and is usually long, as long at least as one 
of the phrases. It is not lettered like a phrase because 
it is sung to burden syllables which are not refrain 
syllables and its melody is not related to that of the 
other phrases but is noncommittal in character, not 
even as much allied to the phrase as a terminal 
extension. 

What may be intentional playing with design in 
No. 27 appears in the division of the five-part melody 
structure into two groups, a principal one consist- 
ing of the first three phrases and a secondary one 
including the interlude and the remaining B phrase, 
corresponding to a similar plan in text division and 
creating a melodic rhyme with the close of the parts. 
The words of the A phrase are also divided into three 
parts, the third repeating the second, and this arrange- 
ment is repeated in the main portion of the B phrase, 
although the first two are given again in its extension. 
Thus the smaller structure of the five-measure phrases 
and the five text divisions are designed along the same 
lines as the larger structures of the melody as a whole, 
since this is also five-part, containing three principal 
divisions and two secondary ones which might be 
regarded as a lengthy extension to the first three. 
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The meter of the song is not entirely regular. No. 27 
should be compared with No. 26. 

The analysis of No. 28 was peculiarly difficult, 
Both in melody and text so many elements are re- 
peated with only slight variations in their groupings 
that the song is capable of a number of different 
divisions, depending on the point of view. After 
lengthy considerations including a study of texts, | 
have decided to divide the music as indicated but the 
decision is rather arbitrary. No. 28 appears to have 
somewhat the same larger structural design as No. 27, 
that is, three phrases, a connective or extension which 
in this song takes the place of the interlude, and a final 
phrase. The phrases bear a different relation to one 
another, however, and are lettered not A B! B? Conn. 
B?’, but A B C! Conn. C2. Here the connective comes 
more nearly to being a part of the structural plan, for, 
although it is only two measures long, melodically and 
in text it is allied to the other phrases. It connects 
two phrases to form part of one whole verse instead of 
connecting verses or repetitions of the entire pattern. 
Its presence has been one of the most confusing factors 
in making a proper analysis since it is exactly like 
parts of the phrases. It might almost be considered 
as an extension of the C! phrase, except for the long 
note which separates it from it, its sound of inde- 
pendence, and the fact that it stands between two 
almost identical phrases. It is hardly long enough or 
striking enough to be taken as a separate part of the 
structural design, yet such it appears to be, especially 
in the light of the plan of the preceding song. 

According to the present analysis the A! phrase 
contains five measures subdivided into two sections 
having two and three measures respectively. The B 
phrase has only four, making two almost identical 
two-measure sections. C! repeats A! in plan empha- 
sizing the melodic structure of both of the sections 
in A!, yet with a variation which sets it completely 
apart. The text, however, shows that C! divides into 
two sections of two and three measures just as A! does. 
The connective is a melodic compromise between the 
first section of A! and that of the B phrase. C? is 
patterned after C' but the melody of its first two 
measures is inverted, although the third measure and 
the remaining section preserve the original melody. 

On the repetition of the song form A! is extended in 
horizontal augmentation, creating A® One might 
consider the first two measures of A? as a connective 
between verses except that it is these two measures 
which are the same as the first two in the A! phrase, 
and the second two which repeat this section and b! 
with variation as b’, not only in actual pitch, which is 
probably unintentional, but in the larger melodic 
design and rhythm which are evidently meant to 
emphasize the idea. Thus A? has an internal exten- 
sion of two measures, indicated by brackets. This 
extension is really a melodic anticipation of b'. C" is 
also internally extended, but here the extensions are 
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due to the necessities of text, and they were not in A?, 
which suggests that the A? extension was inserted so 
that the disparity in length of the two phrases might 
be less marked. The first measure of C" is the same 
as in C!, but the second and third measures are nothing 
but a stretching of what was only the second measure 
of C!, while the fourth and fifth measures of C! are 
a similar stretching of what was the third measure 
of C. Thus C”, like A?, contains seven measures but 
achieves them by an entirely different process. C2’ 
obtains its seven by still another means, for the first 
two are rhythmically identical with the first two of C! 
and almost the same melodically, except for a slight 
inversion. The third measure of C'—the prototype— 
has here been severed from the other two and in its 
place are two measures identical with the first in the 
second section ; then comes the original third measure 
with a slight rhythmic variation, followed by the 
second section. A* shows still further variation of the 
melody of the first A, but B’ and C"” are like the first 
B and C!, and C?” comes very close to C2. The other 
variations occurring in the remainder of the song will 
be self-explanatory in the light of these discussions. 
They appear to be occasioned by the text. The A 
phrase is lengthened whenever the C phrases require 
more measures than the original pattern called for—a 
good example of sympathetic design. In addition to 
the horizontal augmentation, vertical augmentation is 
present. In smaller structure the song is irregular as 
it is also in metric pattern. 

Although only two distinct melodic phrases (A 
and C’) appear in the analysis of No. 29, in reality the 
song has five rather pronounced parts, if not distinct 
phrases. The A phrase proper consists of five meas- 
ures divided into two sections of three and two 
measures, but is very much lengthened by two exten- 
sions, each covering four measures subdivided into 
two sections each. These extensions are, for con- 
venience, indicated as B! and B? although they are 
merely a prolongation of the melody contained in A 
proper, with the addition of the c# as the only new 
material. On the other hand, C! contains a new 
melodic development. It has five measures, dividing 
into two sections of three and two measures, but by 
reason of the character of the third measure as a 
pivotal point for the repetition of the first two, they 
seem more of a unit than split into two sections. C! 
carries a long extension of five measures (C?), e being 
the only new note, and that merely an echo from the 
A phrases. This extension forms the fifth part of the 
melody. The song was repeated once with an addi- 
tional two measures at theend. It seems to have been 
cut off on the record but is followed immediately by 
another song marked chorus, the uncertain identity of 
which, however, has caused me to include it with 
No. 29. It has a different structure, an A phrase of 
only three measures, the last of which is long, however, 
and a B phrase of eight measures, the last two of 
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which are holds, making a very long note at the end 
of the phrase. The first six measures of B are not the 
usual form of six-measure phrase noted as one of the 
peculiarities of Nootka songs, but fundamentally 
merely a four-measure phrase with an internal exten- 
sion of two measures occurring after the first two- 
measure section. B is repeated, making the structure 
of the song three-part, and there is an added measure 
of rest after it is completed before the entire melody 
is given again. The third time the A changes con- 
siderably (A?) and an extension of two measures is 
added to it. CB appears in place of B, having an 
internal extension of four measures and a terminal one 
of one, giving it, including its fundamental form, nine 
measures in all. C is not repeated as B was. A? 
seems more like a connective, but this may be partly 
because the text is inaudible. It is followed by CB’ 
containing seven and a half measures. The song ends 
with a short coda. 

What is designated as ‘‘b2’’ on record No. 83 
follows this ‘‘chorus’’ immediately but is the same tune 
as the last part of ‘“‘b 1”’ with the usual small variations 
encountered in repetitions of melodies. The song was 
too faint to follow, after one repetition, and what is 
marked as coda may be another part. The meter of 
all three melodies is chiefly 2/4 but a number of 3/4 
measures, especially in the extensions, interrupt the 
regularity although they do not recur with orderly 
sequence. 

The first three phrases of No. 30, a very simple form, 
are almost identical, each having five measures divided 
into two sections of three and a half and one and a 
half, respectively. A? apparently also covers only five 
measures, three and three-quarters for the first section, 
one and one-quarter for the second. A* resembles the 
other A’s in some respects, particularly in the second 
section. It contains seven measures, four in the first 
section, three in the second. Were it not for the 
refrain in the poetry, ’akst’tc, the A phrases might be 
analyzed as divided into sections of two and three 
measures each, rather than as given, since the music 
divides equally well either way. The meter grows 
irregular as the song proceeds. For the first three 
phrases the metric pattern is 2 2 2 2 3. 

No. 31 is chiefly three-phrased but a defect in the 
record makes analysis uncertain, and owing to changes 
in phrases in the latter part of the song the plan is less 
clear than is desirable. 

It begins with a three-measure A, in text an intro- 
duction but musically a part of the melody. This is 
followed by B containing five measures. (The meas- 
ure allowed for the cough is probably not to be con- 
sidered as part of the song.) Each section of B, one 
of three, the other of two, measures, ends with the 
same word refrain as did the A phrase. In fact, this 
refrain closes almost every section of the song. The 
five measures of C are divided like those of B. AB 
takes the place of A with something of the character 
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of a connective in text if not in music, and B’ and 
C’ carry out the structural formula for the second 
rendition. The entire formula so far is ABC, 
AB B’ C’. 

With D, however, a new departure occurs and al- 
most at once a defect in the record makes it impossible 
to determine the length of the D phrase. Apparently 
it is longer than the others by one measure in the first 
section—a case of horizontal augmentation. An E 
phrase of only four measures, shorter possibly, to 
counteract the long D, follows this and the rendition 
ends with C’’. Evidently D and E supplant A and B. 
D’ is as much shorter than A as D was longer, for it 
covers only three measures (horizontal diminution). 
F, built on the plan of five measures with two sections 
having three and two measures like the B and C, takes 
the place of what was E in the previous rendition and 
B in the first two renditions, while E’ forms the third 
phrase, again with only four measures, after which the 
song ends with a two-measure coda. 

The meter is quite irregular, but there is unusual 
consistency in the three-phrase form and the five- 
measure phrases. 


Potlatch Entry Songs 


In general plan the Potlatch Entry song No. 32 is 
very similar to No. 43, an Imitative song, except that 
the paired phrases are uniformly six measures long, 
sub-dividing into three sections of two each both in 
music and text. The irregularities in the meter are 
constant, forming a pattern in themselves as follows: 


12223213 
232222 
12223213 
232222 


tol— 


1 


2 


x 


The rhythm of the song is unusual, and the vigorous 
movement not only commands attention but stays in 
the memory. 

In No. 33 after the first two A phrases which, though 
complementary, are sufficiently similar to be desig- 
nated as A! and A?, paired B and C phrases take their 
place, so that the structure of the song is undoubtedly 
two-phrased. Each phrase contains four measures, 
even C”’, where the singer evidently paused involun- 
tarily, and the time is filled out with rests, showing 
that this informant had a good sense of time values, 
although the swing of so regular a song would be apt 
to make itself felt. The meter of the measures regu- 
larly alternates between five and four beats throughout 
the song and it might be questioned as to whether they 
should not be combined in pairs to form 9/8 measures. 
However, the movement is not that of the ordinary 
9/8 measure, which proceeds in triplets, but is defi- 
nitely a five and a four. Moreover, it is usually 
inadvisable to indicate meters in longer measures if 
they may be split into smaller groupings, unless the 
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primary accent is specially pronounced, hence the 
division adopted. The musical phrases are definitely 
divided into two sections of two measures each and the 
text phrases may also be said, in most cases, to have 
either a duplex or complementary substructure. A 
brief coda closes the song. 

Four beats to each measure and four measures to 
each phrase create an absolutely regular structure for 
No. 34. The phrases subdivide into two equal and 
complementary sections. A definite rhythmic pattern 
is followed but it is not the same as that mentioned as 
a stylistic feature of much of the music. Its regularity 
here is due to the exact repetitions of text and melody 
while the other “rhythmic pattern”’ prevails in many 
different tunes and with many different texts. The 
melodic sequences of the two sections of A and the first 
section of the B phrase are worth noting. 

A very effective song is No. 35 with its three-phrase 
plan, each six-measure phrase being subdivided into 
two sections of three each, with almost absolutely 
regular three-beat meter throughout. Linked asso- 
nance between the sections in the A and B phrases is 
to be noted. The symmetry is very satisfying to our 
sense and the song may be termed decidedly artistic, 
with a rather pretty melody. Although the B phrase 
does not repeat the melody of A, it does repeat the 
rhythm almost exactly, thus binding the song even 
more closely into an artistic whole. 

In No. 36, a specially interesting song on all counts, 
a six-measure A phrase is followed by four-measure B 
and C phrases. A divides into three sections of two 
measures each and the first two afford an example of 
initial repetition of melodic motifs, for the last half 
of the first full measure and the first half of the second 
are repeated in the last half of the second and the first 
half of the third. The B and C phrases divide into 
two sections the second of which in each case balances 
the first, and is taken from the A phrase, in B from its 
second section of A, in C from its third. One of the 
most interesting features of this song is the very obvi- 
ous play between the tonic major and minor, or be- 
tween the major and minor third of the same key. 
The tune, too, is very satisfying, the C phrase pro- 
viding a specially well-conceived melody for the third 
part. The rhythmic unit of a quarter note and two 
eighths is emphasized, and the meter is absolutely 
regular 2/4 throughout the song. 

No. 37 is constructed on the principle of four in its 
larger aspects, mostly achieved by doubling, or duplex 
design. Each of four phrases contains four measures 
subdivided into two sections of two measures each, 
but the meter is chiefly three-part although a number 
of 3} measures and several five-beat ones occur. 
Section a? serves as a refrain in each phrase. The 
song ends with a formal coda. The poetry has the 
same formula as the music, that is, A A B B, which is 
a rather unusual agreement. 

Many peculiarities mark the structure of No. 38. 


~ 
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First a four-phrased form, A B!C B? is employed, 
extended by three measures added to B? which act not 
only as an extension but as a connective with the 
succeeding part. This consists of two phrases A’ and 
B?’, followed again by the connective. These paired 
phrases and connective are repeated twice, then the 
four-part form is given three times with the customary 
slight variations, after which comes an entirely new 
phrase, D, ending with a long extension achieved by 
a gradually descending tone, covering nine measures. 
Another new phrase, E, six measures long, succeeds 
this, but is cut short with a staccato note, so that it 
is uncertain whether or not this is the intentional end- 
ing since the record may have been filled to capacity. 


Unfortunately, when the record was being transcribed, . 


this point was not observed. 

The A phrases all contain seven measures subdivided 
into three sections, the first two having two and the 
last three measures. Toward the middle of the song 
the A’s present some slight changes in melody or 
rhythm but not in number of measures. B! and B? 
are practically alike, only B* has the connective exten- 
sion attached. The main part of the B phrase covers 
four measures subdivided into two nearly equal sec- 
tions. This is true of the C phrases also. 

The section division of D is not entirely clear. Its 
long extension is indivisible. Nothing may be said 
with definiteness about the final phrase. The meter 
of the song varies, but with more or less regular order 
after the first phrase, the metric pattern being 


13333333 
5432 (1332) 


with the connective represented in parentheses. 

No. 39, a Potlatch Entry song, was collected by Dr. 
Franz Boas as a song of the Nutcatlath Society and is 
given on p. 601 of his Second Report on the Indians of 
British Columbia.2, Dr. Boas has evidently taken 
down only one verse or one rendition of the melody, 
for the song is very short. It is given here for the sake 
of comparison with the ha-cho-ta songs Nos. 20 and 
21, pp. 241-242. The melodies are certainly too simi- 
lar not to have had some common inspiration, even 
though this might have been only an attempt on the 
part of one society to imitate another, or an entirely 
unconscious plagiarism. 

Comparing it first with No. 20 it is seen that the 
first phrase of the melody is very like the later A 
phrases of that song. Beginning with the two eighth 
notes in the fourth measure of No. 39, it is apparent 
that the second phrase has some points of similarity 
with the B phrases of No. 20, especially in the return 
of the melody to the ground tone or tonic in the eighth 
measure of No. 39 at ¢ (a’ or a in No. 20 for the pitch 
of that song gradually rises). 





* See the Report of the 60th Meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Leeds, 1890, pp. 582-604, where 
he discusses the Nootka. 
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The first phrase of No. 39 (as far as the last beat in 
the fourth measure) has about the same resemblance 
to the A phrases of No. 21. The second phrase, from 
the end of the fourth measure to the end of the eighth, 
is not very close to the B of No. 21, but still some 
resemblances are discernible, especially toward the 
end of the phrase, as there were in No. 20. The song 
as Dr. Boas has given it has three phrases where Nos. 
20 and 21 contain only two, repeated. That is, Nos. 
20 and 21 are two-part songs, No. 39 three-part. The 
phrases would be lettered ABC. Dr. Boas’ example 
has four measures in each of the first two phrases, 
subdivided into two two-measure sections, and six in 
the third, subdivided into three sections of two meas- 
ures each. There is no evidence of the rhythmic 
pattern in No. 39 but it appears in any number of 
other examples which Dr. Boas presented in the same 
paper. Considering the variations to which songs are 
liable during the passage of even a few years when 
music is handed down by ear alone, it is interesting to 
see how this melody and a style like the rhythmic 
pattern have survived. 


Imitative and Game Songs 


In No. 40 a somewhat similar plan is followed to 
that in No. 33. In these two songs given by one in- 
formant, two similar forms are used with quite differ- 
ent texts and for different ceremonies. The structure 
of the melodies seems to have made its impression on 
the mind and to have caused them to be associated 
since they were given in succession, probably one sug- 
gesting the other. 

After the first two phrases, A and B', C! is substi- 
tuted for A and thereafter is coupled with B through- 
out the song. Aand B have four measures subdivided 
into two sections of two each, but the C phrases con- 
tain five, so that the second section covers three 
measures. The meter is mostly two-part but a meas- 
ure of 3/4 time occurs regularly in the middle of the C 
phrases and two such measures commence the A 
phrase. 

Nos. 41 and 42 are said to be the same song, but 
No. 42 was obviously much more uncertain in melody 
than No. 41, in addition to being almost inaudible on 
the record. In No. 41 an A! phrase of four or three 
measures is balanced by a B phrase of six or five 
measures; or an A? phrase is substituted for the A}, 
which in one case has five and in another only three 
measures, evidently, although the last two measures 
of the song may belong to it instead of being a frag- 
mentary portion of a B phrase. The meter is mostly 
2/4 but several irregularities appear. Although it 
may be seen by comparing the two songs that No. 42 
follows the melody of No. 41 in general contour, there 
are considerable differences between them. The 
rhythmic pattern becomes apparent in No. 42, in the 
A phrases, for instance, which was only occasionally 
evident in No. 41. All but two of the A phrases are 
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three measures long but the composition of the first 
and third measures with a number of notes of small 
value tends to offset the actual shortness of the 
phrases. 

The introduction to No. 43 is unusually long. The 
A and B phrases are not constant in length but shift, 
the A’s from five to six and the B’s from six to eight. 
For the first two times the A! phrase subdivides into 
three sections and the text likewise, while in A?, 
although the subdivision is triple, the first section is 
further subdivided into two almost identical parts and 
the text follows the same plan. The A’ phrases 
revert to the first formula. In the first two B phrases 
the same sort of subdivision exists as in the A phrases 
which they complement, and the same structural plan 
is followed for the others. In both A and B phrases 
initial repetition is marked, the second section repeat- 
ing the first before the third is given. The meter is 
almost entirely 2/4 but there are some irregularities. 

Most of the A phrases of No. 44 are exactly alike, 
each four measures long and divisible into two sections. 
The A phrases are sung to burden material only; the 
B’s accommodate the text, and are of varying length, 
the first being seven measures long, the second either 
seven or eight, depending on a measure which seems 
possibly to have been a mistake, the third seven and 
the fourth again eight. The inner designs of the 
sections of B are worth noting. The first and third 
measures of c are identical, and these two, without the 
second measure, constitute c-, while d’s two measures 
are also duplicates, but not of the measures in the c 
sections. After two renditions of AA B there is an 
interlude, which occurs again after the third rendition. 
This might indicate that the entire first A A B was 
in the nature of an introduction to the song as a whole. 
Some other songs show this peculiarity of giving the 
whole phrase plan twice before introducing the con- 
nective between other single renditions. With the 
exception of one measure and the interludes, the meter 
is regular 2/4 throughout. The song closes with a 
coda closely patterned after the interludes. The 
interludes and coda are obviously intended to repre- 
sent the call of the Sawbill duck just as some of the 
interludes in the other Wolf ritual songs were meant 
to represent the call of the wolf. A similar device is 
resorted to in the songs of the Seagull fraternity where 
the introductions and codas imitate the sound made 
by the gulls. (See Nos. 73, 74 and 75 of the Wolf 
songs, possibly also No. 32, an Entry song.) Thus in 
this particular type of song there is an attempt to 
add the dramatic element, or to make the music 
conform to the character of the actor. 

Apparently No. 45 is a three-part structure in which 
after the first time a D phrase is substituted for the A. 
There is a possibility, however, that the first plan 
should be considered to include four phrases, A B C D, 
or that the A is to be taken as an introductory phrase, 
thereafter omitted. It seems more likely, though, 
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that the formula should be written ABC, DBC, 
DBC, etc., rather than ABCD, BCD, BCD. 
The text is constructed on a duplex plan but the music 
is not. The A phrase contains six measures sub- 
divided either into two sections of three each, or into 
three of two each, the third repeating the second. 
This is the reverse of the plan of repetition so fre- 
quently noted in triple structures of the Nootka, where 
the second part repeats the first and the third goes on 
to new themes. The B phrase also has six measures 
but divides into two sections of three each, in accord- 
ance with the text, although the repetition of melodic 
motifs of the first two measures in the second two 
should be noted. While the four measures of C might 
be arbitrarily divided into two sections, the phrase 
sounds almost indivisible. D, which is substituted 
for the A after the first time, also has six measures. 
The text was inaudible for the first two D phrases but 
in the third it is seen to be the same as for the first 
A phrase. It divides into two three-measure sec- 
tions. The second D contains only five measures, 
one being long. The meter of the song is chiefly 2/4 
with some 3/4 measures occurring irregularly. 

No. 46 might be considered as a one-part song in 
which a B phrase is substituted for A after the third 
time, except that no connective separates them as with 
other phrases. It seems rather that two A’s, with 
burden syllables, are used to introduce and balance 
another A with burden syllables coupled with a B of 
text. The song begins with a formal introduction of 
three measures followed by a phrase six and a half 
measures long, exclusive of the extension connective, 
divided into three sections, the first covering two and 
a half measures, the second and third two each. In 
melody the second two sections are almost exactly 
alike, a good example of final repetition. They sub- 
divide quite definitely into two parts as regards text, 
and both are melodically allied to the first section. 
A connective of three measures joins each A phrase to 
its successor, until the B phrase is reached. B also 
contains six measures but is divided into two almost 
identical sections of three measures each instead of 
vice versa and the song closes with a very brief coda of 
one measure which sounds suspiciously like the con- 
nective which may have ended inaudibly. It might 
be argued that the A phrases plus the connectives 
were actually two phrases of four and five measures 
respectively, but the absence of the connective at the 
end of the A” phrase weakens this theory, as does the 
presence of part of it as a coda to the B phrase, for it 
seems to be a separable unit and not a corporate part 
of A. Possibly the difference between the six-measure 
A’s with their three two-measure sections and the six- 
measure B with its two three-measure sections may 
have been realized and enjoyed by the singer. Ar- 
tistically, much is to be said for this simple yet well- 
planned little song. The meter is irregular but 
mostly 2/4. 
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Unfortunately the first part of No. 47 could not be 
transcribed, because the record was badly cracked. 
It may have been an entirely regular song, but the 
analysis presented is based very largely on the assump- 
tion that A marks the beginning of a repetition of the 
first part of the melody. With this taken for granted, 
always a questionable matter of procedure, the form 
seems more or less regular, that is, the formula reads 


FS CSB OC 
eR 
ve CO” 
A” BCB C- 


The song is cut off before C is finished. The tend- 
ency to six-measure phrases and the use of the 
rhythmic pattern is very noticeable. The A!’s divide 
into two sections of three measures each, the rhythmic 
pattern appearing in the second. The four-measure 
B is divisible into two sections at the third measure. 
C! covers most of five measures, dividing into two 
sections of two and three, with the rhythmic pattern 
in the second, after the fashion of A, and B repeats its 
prototype. C?* contains six measures, three sections 
of two each. A comparison of the next three phrases, 
A!, B, C?’, with those similarly lettered above will 
easily reveal their structure. A? contains six meas- 
ures, in two sections of three each, like the A!’s, but 
the rhythmic pattern has disappeared. BC, also six 
measures long, combines features of both B and C, 
with the rhythmic pattern appearing in the second of 
two three-measure sections. 

The meter is almost entirely regular 2/4, with the 
exception of one measure in the C? phrases. This is 
one of the most interesting and attractive melodies in 
the entire collection and it is unfortunate that it may 
not be known in its entirety. 


&1-sti-sa Song 


No. 48 might be two-part, because after two A 
phrases, forming a group by themselves, a quite 
different B is substituted for the remainder of the song. 
It might be considered as a one-part substitutional 
type in which two renditions of A are accidental, since 
the subsequent B’s are not obviously paired. Appar- 
ently the text has a binary structure. The B phrases 
contain four measures subdivided into two equal parts 
but the A’s contain six. Something in the beginning 
of the song and the fact that B’” phrase contains the 
words of the A would suggest that the start was 
uncertain and possibly incorrect. The meter also 
indicates this, for in the first two phrases it alternates 
between 2/4 and 3/4, thereafter settling into abso- 
lutely regular 3/4 until the end. The accenting in the 
fifth measure of the A’ phrase was so faint that it was 
difficult to decide the location of the bar, so the second 
possible location for it is indicated by a dotted line. 
If it were placed at the dotted line, 3/4 measures 
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would immediately precede and follow it, thus in- 
creasing the regularity of meter in the first part of the 
song. The rhythmic pattern is prominent. 


ya-tya-ta Songs 


Simplicity of form in No. 49 is apparent in the four- 
measure phrases subdivided as to music into two 
identical sections, the second text section having the 
slight variation necessary to lend the effect of a 
complement. The meter is predominantly five-part. 
See fig. 6. Such a form is very rare in Nootka songs. 
From some points of view, like repetitions of short 
elements and lack of melodic development, this tune 


AUN nnPrPeuar Uanauniunr ar Oe Un 
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is very primitive. The four measures of the A phrases 
are all variants of the same little theme, in formula 
a, a’, a, a’. Those of the B phrases could be desig- 
nated as b, b’, b, b’.. The highest conventional art 
may depend for its beauty on a symmetrical placing 
of the simplest elements and in this respect, consider- 
ing the fact that different texts are employed, the 
melody of this song reveals a feeling for form which can 
hardly be called crude. The text is decidedly ritual- 
istic in treatment, which is fitting for a form of magic 
or religious incantation such as this for obtaining drift- 
ing carcasses of whales so necessary to the life of the 
people, and no doubt the ritualistic performance is 
largely responsible for the unusual metric and rhyth- 
mic regularity of the chant. 

The first part of No. 50 may be considered as six- 
phrased (a tripled double phrase) or as having a com- 
binational structure, a four-phrase plan succeeded 
by a repetition of the last two. The formula is 
ABCD'!C’D". Both D’s end with an extension 
which seems to mark them as terminal points of some 
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sort, so that to regard the song as being a structure of 
four and two parts rather than of six uninterrupted 
phrases seems more natural. The formula of the 
second half of the song changes to B’ C* C2” C8 C2" C2", 
repeated once, with a formal coda toclose. The three- 
measure extensions on each C* phrase and on C” are 
essentially the same. 

The A and B phrases contain seven measures each 
subdivided into two sections in almost identical 
fashion. The first in each phrase occupies three meas- 
ures, occasioned by the long tied central notes empha- 
sizing the rhythmic pattern, very prominent through- 
out the tune. The pattern appears also in the second 
section of both phrases, composed of four measures. 
In actual note values the rhythmic pattern of the 
second section differs considerably from that in the 
first; it is only in general scheme that the two are the 








same—a long note preceded and followed by one or 
several short notes—in reality a magnified syncopated 
movement. 


C contains only four measures which separate into 
two sections. Five measures constitute the main part 
of C? and three its extension. In its entirety the ex- 
tension is almost identical with the second section of 
B and therefore a repetition of the rhythmic pattern. 
C? proper divides into two sections. C* resembles C? 
in having five measures divided into two sections, 
apparently at the last half-beat of the second measure. 
It is a melodic inversion of the other C’s. Its exten- 
sion, like that of C?, is a repetition of the second section 
of B. C”’, although extending over only four meas- 
ures, contrives by means of a slight change in the 
second measure as compared to the corresponding one 
in C?, to emphasize the whole theme. The meter of 
the song is almost exclusively 2/4 and the whole 
movement is decided and vigorous. 


Cicthink Songs 

No. 51, although entirely different in purport and 
classification from No. 34, has the same general plan. 
Compare its structure also with that of No. 44, No. 47, 
and No. 50 for extension of the last phrase of the group. 
All A phrases, except the last, contain five measures, 
the B! phrases five changing to six after the first time, 
while the B? phrases, although their length is actually 
seven or eight measures, are fundamentally only five 
measures long with a formal extension of two or three 
measures. The meter is very irregular. The B 
phrases contain much material already used in A and 
might perhaps be designated as variants of it rather 
than by the more distinctive B lettering, except for 
complications in prime marks. Rhyming and final 
repetition characterize the tune. 

In No. 52 the four-measure A phrase is subdivided 
into two almost identical sections both as to music 
and text. The B phrase of almost six measures di- 
vides into two sections, one three measures long, the 
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other almost three, containing the rhythmic pattern. 
C is six measures long, with two almost identical 
sections of three measures each, which, with the tied 
f’s at the end of the second measure carrying over into 
the third, cause the movement to conform to the 
rhythmic pattern. The text is also identical for each 
half of the phrase. The final measure is a true exten- 
sion or repetition of the second measure of each section 
of the phrase, and serves to add emphasis to the second 
section of C and arrest the attention before the entire 
melody is repeated. The final measure of the next C 
phrase just preceding the coda is altered. In contour 
the coda resembles A and may have been intended to 
be a renewal of the melody. This song is triple in 
the number of phrases, and duplex in the subdivisions 
of two of them. The meter is irregular, largely two- 
four, but with a number of two-and-a-half-beat and 
some three-beat measures. 

The A' B A? design of No. 53 is unique, but the 
tune very much resembles that of No. 52. The first A, 
five measures long, subdivides into one two- and one 
three-measure section, the rhythmic pattern appearing 
in the second. B contains two two-measure sections. 
The six-measure A? divides into two sections of two 
and four measures, each ending with the same meas- 
ure, a repetition of the second measure of the first 
section, which is actually an extension. Linked 
melodic assonance is a marked feature. After two 
complete repetitions of the melody, the first A phrase 
is heard again but with a different text, and from the 
way in which the voice falls at the end and rises to 
the final note, and the air of finality with which it was 
sung, this phrase appears not to be a re-commencing 
of the theme but a coda modeled after the first phrase. 
The meter of the song is irregular, about equally 
divided between three- and _ two-and-a-half-beat 
groupings. 

ABC'!C?, the phrase formula for No. 54, is re- 
peated with slight variations throughout the song. 
The five measures of A subdivide into two sections of 
three and two respectively, the three-measure sections 
containing the rhythmic pattern. The B_ phrases 
‘cover two two-measure sections, the C! phrases two 
containing three and four measures, respectively, 
while the C? phrases are shorter, the first having only 
five measures, the second almost six, the third five. 
Linked melodic assonance, final repetition and hori- 
zontal augmentation are features of the composition. 
A formal coda closes the song, which is partially 
modeled on A. The meter is unusually irregular for 
a song in which the phrases are repeated with so few 
variations in other respects. 

The structural plan of No. 55 is A B' B? A’ C. The 
rhythmic pattern is a prominent feature appearing in 
both the A and the B phrases. The first A phrase 
contains two sections, a and b, of three measures each, 
the first section furnishing an excellent example of the 
rhythmic pattern. The second section can be sub- 
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divided into two almost identical parts, both of which 
echo the first section. The second part of the second 
section is really merely an extension. To include it 
in the A phrase creates a very unnatural-sounding B 
which begins in what seems to be the middle of a 
musical idea, but the text decides the question in favor 
of the present analysis, since the words 2 eksint-§ 
definitely belong with A, while B begins with he2i27. 
As B stands, however, it too has six measures sub- 
divided into two sections of three each, in the second 
of which the rhythmic pattern again appears. There 
is also the beginning of vertical augmentation. B? is 
an almost exact repetition of B', a fact which in itself 
aids in determining the phrase boundaries, since repe- 
tition in most Indian music (and Nootka is no excep- 
tion) usually involves entities and not fractions of 
them. A metric and rhythmic difference is main- 
tained between B! and B?, however, during different 
renditions of the entire melody, so that a play between 
the two evidently exists, justifying giving them differ- 
ent superior numerals. Despite a metric and rhyth- 
mic arrangement in its first section different from that 
of B', B? also contains two sections of three measures 
each, the second having the rhythmic pattern. The 
first two measures of A’ occupy the same place as the 
first three-measure section in A!, thus reducing A’ to 
five measures, but it nevertheless retains the character 
of the rhythmic pattern. C covers five measures but 
is really only an extended section, for the final two 
measures are merely part of a hold. 

In the repetition horizontal augmentation is evi- 
dent. Beginning at A’’, the second section covers 
five instead of three measures, owing to prolonging the 
long note and to a change of meter and rhythm in the 
extension. B" adds a fourth measure to its first 
section by prolonging the note, and a gradual rise in 
pitch in B?, into which the vertical augmentation dis- 
solves, seems to change the written aspect of the music 
of this phrase more than the audible rendition. The 
song progresses with the usual kinds of variations. 
The brief formal coda is evidently an intentional 
finish. The meter is chiefly 2/4, but a number of 
irregularities occur. 

A long formal introduction precedes the phrase 
pattern A! B! C A? B? of No. 56. A! extends for six 
measures, divided into two three-measure sections 
each having the rhythmic pattern. B! seems hardly 
more than an extension of A!’s second section for its 
three measures are not new in melody, but the text 
indicates that it is meant to complement A’, so I have 
considered it as a separate part and given it a letter. 
Fundamentally C is only a four-measure phrase, but 
an internal extension between the two measures of the 
first section makes it five. A?®, with only three meas- 
ures, contains the same melodic material as A! and is 
evidently intended to be a complete phrase modeled 
on it, but is shortened at the end of each section by 
the omission of the held notes which in A! created the 
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rhythmic pattern. It subdivides into one measure of 
6/8 time for the first section and two for the second. 
B?, while having the same melodic material as B!, 
omits the long note and uses for the second of its 
three measures merely an extension of the first. 

With the repetition of the melody beginning at A”, 
the ideas contained in A! and A? are combined, the 
first section of three measures being like that of A! 
except for a rise in pitch, the second like the shortened 
second section of A’, having but two measures and 
lacking the rhythmic pattern. B"’ is almost identical 
with B'!, as C’ is with C, except that it lacks the ex- 
tension. A’ and B”’ are practically the same as their 
prototypes. An almost complete reversion to the 
original form occurs in the second repetition of the 
melody, although B*”’ is obscured by talking onthe 
part of someone other than the singer. The song ends 
with an A””’ phrase of six measures containing two 
sections, each with the rhythmic pattern, and a B? 
phrase followed by a coda of two measures, the for- 
mality of which leaves no doubt as to its function. 
The meter of the song shifts from 2/4 to 3/4 and is 
irregular. 

It is impossible to say whether No. 57 was six- 
phrased or longer. No shorter formula than AB, 
A? C (B??), BA C-, A® B- was revealed before it was 
cut off, and in this the phrases appear to be paired. 
The rhythmic pattern appears in the four measures 
of A’s first section, as in the second three-measure 
section where the central long note is lengthened by a 
measure of extension. B extends six measures, di- 
vided into two three-measure sections, the first also 
characterized by the rhythmic pattern. A? contains 
slightly over nine measures divided into three sections, 
the second being an internal extension of four meas- 
ures. Each contains the rhythmic pattern as does 
C’s (B*’s?) one section of four measures. BA contains 
two sections, one of two measures without the pattern, 
and one of two and a half, with it. C- is incomplete, 
with only a fraction over three measures in its one 
section, which also contains the rhythmic pattern. 
At A’ there is only a partial restatement of A?. The 
meter of the song is chiefly 2/4 but a number of 3/4 
measures create considerable irregularity. 


ct-qa+ Songs 


In the varying yet regularly contrasted phrase 
lengths of No. 58 there is perhaps a slight increase in 
complexity over the usual two-part forms. The A 
phrases are four measures long but the subdivision 
into two sections is not particularly marked. With 
one exception, the B phrases contain five measures 
and in their general structure resemble the A’s in not 
being sharply bisected. After the first two times A! 
is supplanted by A?, thereafter used until the final 
phrase before the song is cut off, which is a third 
variant. The meter is rather irregular. There is no 
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rhythmic pattern and the melody is closely knit, pro- 
gressing up and down by contiguous degrees, in the 
manner of a turn, with retraced steps. 

No. 59, another two-part song, begins with A and B 
phrases, but after two repetitions, C is substituted 
for A and retained thereafter. The first A has six 
measures but the second is lengthened to seven. The 
first B phrase has five measures but the second is 
lengthened to six in exactly the same manner in which 
A was altered, the additional rest in the measure 
where C begins bringing the total number of measures 
up toseven. Both A’s and B’s contain three sections, 
the less usual subdivision of phrases of that length, 
and the last two sections in each are approximately 
the same, creating a simple melodic rhyming. For 
the first two times the five measures of the C’s contrast 
with B- phrases of five and four, respectively, the 
sections of which are reduced to two instead of three. 
C”’ and C’” are lengthened to seven, contrasting with 
B’s of four and five. CB follows, containing features 
common to both B and C, its three sections of two 
measures each complemented by a B that has three 
in the compass of a little over five measures. The 
play on the melodic theme in CB is rather interesting. 
There is no text to this as in other C phrases, but the 
accompanying burdens are those used for the B’s, and 
subdivide into three parts, although not equal as to 
number of measures. The final C contains eight 
measures and the song closes with a fragment of a 
B phrase definitely concluded, so that it would seem 
to have been an intentional coda, although a signal to 
the singer to stop may have resulted in an attempt at 
a finished ending which ordinarily would not have 
occurred, especially at that point. The meter is 
irregular. The same observations concerning rhyth- 
mic pattern and melodic progression as were made on 
the previous song apply to this example. 

The first A, B, and C phrases of No. 60 are respec- 
tively seven, eleven-and-a-half, and six measures long, 
the very long B resulting from exaggerations of the 
rhythmic pattern in both sections, the middle note 
being prolonged so that the first section covers six and 
the second five and a half measures, since the five- 
measure C does not commence with the primary ac- 
cent. The third and fourth A phrases are reduced to 
six measures, while the second sections of the third, 
fourth, and fifth B phrases and the fourth and fifth 
C phrases are expanded by one. The meter varies 
from five to two, but the irregularities, with but one 
or two exceptions, recur in order for the different 
repetitions of the melody. Only the two sections of 
the B phrases contain a resemblance to the rhythmic 
pattern. This melody is also closely knit, and its 
progressions are not unlike those of Nos. 58 and 59. 

A long introduction precedes the main part of No. 
61. TheA phrases, containing seven measures, except 
in the last two instances where there are eight, sub- 
divide into two sections, the first three, the second 
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four or five measures long as the case may be, for it 
contains the rhythmic pattern somewhat varied and 
always elongated by holding the central note. The 
five-measure B’s are bisected into sections of two and 
three. The first C phrase is only three measures long, 
but the others are increased to four or five, mostly five, 
which remain undivided because of the long note in 
the rhythmic pattern produced similarly to that in the 
second section of the A phrases. In addition to this 
horizontal augmentation there is also a vertical aug- 
mentation but the two are not simultaneous. The 
meter is irregular. In the next-to-the-last B phrase 
a change of text accent occurs in the fourth measure 
which is shorter than usual and should be compared 
with other similar ones above. At the corresponding 
measure in the following B, observe how the changed 
accent holds over even with the old measure length 
restored. The last phrases of the song, probably 
because of pitch shifts, are changing gradually from a 
major to a minor tonality. The melodic progressions 
resemble those of the preceding three examples. 

The structural formula of No. 62 is A'A?B. The A’s 
cover nine measures each, subdivided into three sec- 
tions of three each, but B is only six measures long, 
its two sections containing two and four measures. 
The meter is almost entirely 2/4. The rhythmic 
pattern occurs several times. The melodic progres- 
sions are the same in character as for Nos. 58, 59, 60 
and 61. 

In text at least, the A phrase of No. 63 is an intro- 
duction, but its words are used so much throughout 
the song that they must be considered to form an 
essential part of it, especially since the definite melodic 
quality of A is more like a true phrase than a melodic 
introduction. It contains four measures, as do the 
other A phrases, divisible into two sections of two 
each. The B’s are much elongated by the held notes 
in their two rhythmic patterns. The first B' covers 
nine measures divided into two sections of five and 
four. Disregarding the extraordinary length of the 
holds for the moment, it is seen to be fundamentally 
a six-measure phrase with two three-measure sections. 
The internal extensions accentuate the rhythmic pat- 
tern present in each section. B? contains eleven meas- 
ures, six in the first and five in the second section, and 
has the same prevailing plan, showing that augmenta- 
tion is operating. The first C phrase has two sections 
of three measures each, in the first of which the 
rhythmic pattern again appears. 

A’ and B” repeat A and B! rather. closely except 
that B” is longer than B'. In C?, with three measures 
in the first section and four in the second, the rhythmic 
pattern is lost owing to a change in text. Vertical 
augmentation appears. B is further extended hori- 
zontally. (See the brackets above the staff in this 
song.) In the final repetition of the song an approach 
to the original statement is made. The melodic pro- 
gression is similar to that observed in the preceding 
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éi-ga- songs. The meter is irregular but the four- 
beat measure predominates. 

No. 64 was a particularly difficult song to analyze. 
The final results give a six-phrased form which seems 
simple enough, once it is discovered. A, B and C are 
followed by three contrasting D phrases and these six 
are given as a group four and a half times. In reality 
A and B seem more like sections of a single phrase and 
the division point between them is awkward, but in 
length and in text they are comparable to C and the 
D phrases which are more independent sounding. 
They do not subdivide into balancing sections. The 
rhythmic pattern appears in B and C. With the 
second statement of the song horizontal and vertical 
augmentation arrive simultaneously. Most of the 
phrases are four measures long, with two sections of 
two each, but C and D!' are longer, even the first time, 
and the augmentation affects various phrases in 
subsequent repetitions. The meter is irregular, and 
divided mostly between 2/4 and 3/4. The melodic 
movement resembles that of the other ¢i-ga- songs but 
there are a few skips—several minor thirds and even 
a fourth. 

A formal introduction of seven measures precedes 
the A phrase of No. 65. The A phrase itself has seven 
measures, with three sections, the middle one of which 
contains the rhythmic pattern and three measures. 
B contains six measures, divided into two three- 
measure sections. The eight-measure C has a five- 
measure section in which there are two separated 
measures of extension, and a three-measure section. 
This is followed by an interlude closely modeled after 
the introduction. 

Beginning with A’, vertical augmentation seems to 
account for the statement of the melodic curves a 
minor third higher than in A. But this higher level 
continues throughout the song and perhaps is only to 
be ascribed to the pitch rise noted in so many Nootka 
songs. The meter is mostly 2/4 or 4/8, for the move- 
ment is largely in eighth notes, but there are many 
irregularities. The melody, while progressing “‘turn- 
wise”’ is not so close-knit, but the “‘retracing’’ tendency 
is marked. 

No. 66 begins with a five-phrase plan in which 
A B! and C! are fundamental and B? and C? present 
the augmentation. It is both horizontal and vertical, 
but the vertical augmentation is downward as well as 
upward. That is, the lower notes of the curve are 
lower, and the higher are higher. At A” the initial 
notes are higher than in A! but in B” and C” the lower 
notes are as low as in B? and C?. The form changes to 
a mere three-phrased design in the last half of the 
song, where A B and C are given twice. The phrases 
are all divided into two sections each but these vary 
in the number of measures with the augmentation. 
Originally they had two each. The meter is irregular, 
shifting between two and three beats to the measure. 
More skips are to be noted in this melody, but the 
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‘“‘turnwise’’ movement is present and some “‘retrac- 
ing.” The rhythmic pattern occurs quite frequently. 

The structural plan of No. 67 is ABCDB’-, A 
and B containing five measures, C four, each phrase 
having two sections. D contains only one three- 
measure section and B’- only two measures but, al- 
though they are not true phrases in length, they are 
independent. Vertical augmentation begins in the 
first B phrase and becomes pronounced in B’-, but in 
the repetition of the tune beginning at A’, the melody, 
while similar in rhythmic and metric character to A, 
shifts to a minor third higher. The meter of the song 
is predominantly 2/4 throughout, and the melodic 
progression “‘turnwise’’ and “retracing,’’ but there are 
a few fairly large skips. 

No. 68 is a five-phrased design consisting of A B C 
D'D*. The long notes of A and its text give the im- 
pression of a prelude, but since long notes are prevalent 
all through the song the first phrase is not distinctive 
in that respect and moreover it is repeated at the 
beginning of the second rendition. A contains seven 
measures and is not divisible until the middle of the 
sixth. B contains seven and a half and is also in- 
divisible until the middle of the sixth. C covers five 
and a half measures divided into two sections, c with 
three and a half measures and d with two. According 
to the text, the first section e also should be included 
in the C phrase, for the word sa?e2ems is a paradig- 
matic suffix which belongs with ?o0ya?ayayeX, in keep- 
ing with the grammatical structure of the language. 
It cannot possibly belong with the following words. 

Every other consideration, however, points to its 
proper place as part of D'. The psychological and 
musical evidence is most interesting. C phrase ends 
with the syllables yayeA. D', wherever it may be 
agreed to begin, ends with the syllables sa?a2eX, the 
two rhyming. D? begins with the words 2a?e?im and 
D', if it is agreed that the first section e belongs with 
it rather than with C, begins with the syllables 
sa?e?em§, which while not exactly rhyming with 
2a?e?4m, comes very close to it. It would seem that 
these rather obvious rhymes could not have escaped 
notice, and that they truly do mark the endings of C 
and D! and the beginnings of D! and D?. 

The music affords even more striking evidence. If 
D'! begins with the first section e, then melodically 
it is strictly comparable to D? which begins with e’. 
Tracing the melodies of both D’s simultaneously, it is 
seen that they are almost identical, though in D? there 
is a gradual lengthening of notes and measures which 
is compatible with the horizontal augmentation so 
commonly observed in this music. The only other 
difference of moment between the two melodic phrases 
lies in the sixth measure of D?, where the note ep ap- 
pears to break the line of c’s. This, however, is just 
the sort of melodic emphasis or recapitulation that is 
almost invariably found in the second or answering 
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phrase of a pair in music everywhere, and may be 
accepted as a matter of course. 

The singer begins the A’ phrase a half step flat, so 
that written it looks rather unlike A, but he soon rights 
himself, even compensating for the flatting by sharping 
in the fifth measure, where he sings eb for the corre- 
sponding ds of A. Other than this, the repetition 
runs very close to the original statement, but is cut off 
at the end of D' prematurely. The meter of the song 
is irregular but consists mostly of four- and three-beat 
measures. The melody contains hardly a trace of 
‘“‘turnwise’” movement, but the initial repetition of 
sections in the D phrases give a slight impression of 
halting or retracing which is not quite comparable, 
however, to what was so described in the earlier 
€i-qa- songs. 

Three measures of introduction mostly composed of 
rests precede No. 69. The first part of the song is 
two-phrased, both A and B having four measures and 
two sections each. In B’ the measures are increased 
to five by an internal extension of what in the first B 
was the last measure, except that flatting has necessi- 
tated a different pitch notation. The same conditions 
obtain in the next two renditions as in the second, 
except that the final measure of B phrase in the fourth 
rendition changes to rests before the new A? phrase is 
introduced, containing the text, for the preceding 
phrases were all sung to burden syllables. As in many 
cases, the text does not commence with the beginning 
of the phrase. 

A? covers five measures divided into two sections of 
two and three measures, and here horizontal augmen- 
tation begins. The word tlokwana, although it is the 
last word of the text and is evidently connected with 
the preceding words, belongs to the next musical 
phrase Al’, The measure of melody to which it is 
sung is not the same as the first measure of the other 
A phrases but seems to supplant it, for the melodic 
contour of the remaining three measures of the phrase, 
which are sung to burden syllables, is the same as for 
the last three measures of the other A’s. B” reverts 
to a four-measure plan. The second part of No. 69 is 
three-phrased (A? A’’”’ B’’) whereas the first part was 
two-phrased. With A'** the song reverts to the origi- 
nal two phrased form, though one-half a step flat. 
This phrase has its second section curtailed to only 
one measure, while an extra section bc?’, of three 
measures, is added, making A!*? six rather than five 
measures long. A!*?’ contains seven measures, since 
the added bc” is four measures long. The metric 
scheme is irregular. The melody progresses ‘‘turn- 
wise,’ mostly on contiguous degrees, though minor 
third intervals are present. 

Paired phrases constitute the main structure of No. 
70 and are given four times. After this the form 
breaks down and a succession of new phrases, A? C B? 
occur, the last appearing to end the song. The A! 
phrases contain seven measures and divide into two 
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sections of four and three, while the B! phrases have 
three sections with three measures each, the third one 
serving as a kind of finish before the repetition of A. 
The remaining three phrases of the song are all differ- 
ent. A? has two sections of four measures each, C 
three sections containing four, two and three measures. 
The last two sections are very similar. B? has two 
sections of four and five measures, followed by a 
measure standing apparently alone, which may be a 
finish. The meter of the song is irregular. The 
melody is not so closely knit as in the preceding songs, 
but ‘‘turn-wise’’ movement is characteristic. 

After the first two times, AB, B, C? phrases are 
substituted for the A!, B?, C! plan of No. 71. The 
first A resembles an introduction with its long held 
note, and has four measures, undivided, in its first 
section, and two in its second. B! has only one sec- 
tion, an undivided five measures, the last part of which 
echoes the first part. In its entirety it contains the 
rhythmic pattern. 

From the standpoints of rhythm, melody, or text, 
the sixth and seventh measures of C! do not belong 
with it, but I have marked them with brackets as an 
extension, for such syllables as hu are found more often 
with coda or end forms than with connectives. A 
note indicates that they do not properly belong with 
the song but that the singer was on the point of making 
a mistake. Stripped of its appendages, C! is only five 
measures long, subdividing into two sections of two 
measures each with an extension of one measure on the 
last, which evidently belongs. See C2. A’ contains 
one more measure than A, for the third is an extension 
in the different meter which now prevails, although it 
and the second measure together are not much longer 
than the second measure in A. Observe the shift in 
pitch which is not, however, true vertical augmenta- 
tion. The fourth measure of A’ gives variety to what 
would otherwise be practically a repetition of A. 
B’ is almost exactly the same as B, allowing for the 
3/8 time which has now become pretty well estab- 
lished. It is worth noting that the first measure in 
both the B and B’ phrases is not two measures of 3/8, 
mistakenly written, but actually a 6/8 measure di- 
vided as indicated by the slurs and not as 6/8 is 
usually divided in classical music. There is no pos- 
sible subdivision for this measure unless it be regarded 
as three measures of 2/8 time. C? offers an attractive 
melodic variation on C! in its first section; otherwise 
they are very similar, except that C? lacks the second 
extension. 

AB contrives to bring a quite different melodic 
flavor into the song even though composed of much 
of the material noted in the B phrases. It recalls an 
old tune which unfortunately I cannot name. The 
first section covers three measures, the second five, 
being extended. BY”, really another extension, also 
has five measures and takes the place of a connective. 
Were it not for the text, one might be led into making 
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quite another division of the melody of this phrase. 
Beginning with AB, the first and second five measures 
are almost identical and might be labeled D! and D2, 
with a final extension of three measures such as came 
at the end of the B or C phrases. But the text makes 
such a division impossible, for yaq”atik is one word so 
that the hiatus could not occur between g”a and kk. 
To ears accustomed to European melodies the phrase 
beginnings and endings on c# would be awkward, but 
in Indian music the use of the supertonic as a strategic 
structural tone is quite commonplace and rather more 
charming and interesting than not. But the text 
settles the question in this instance, as in many, and 
AB must be regarded as having eight measures divided 
into two unequal sections, while the extension, B”, 
fills out the remaining five. Thus AB and B” cover 
the same ground as the A and B phrases above, and 
comprise thirteen measures. C?’, which completes the 
group, is a combination of C! and C?, with the same 
number of measures. This arrangement is followed 
for the balance of the song until near the end when the 
last section of C?’”’ has four measures. The record is 
cut off after a reversion to A. The meter is irregular. 
This song has very little of the ‘‘turn-wise’” movement 
and a number of skips. 


Special Wolf Ritual Songs 


The music of No. 72 represents four renditions of a 
ritual song used for calling out wolves. It is interest- 
ing to compare the four and to observe how they differ 
although they are supposed to be the same. The 
first is the most irregular of all and is a good argument 
for the statement that the first part of a song is not to 
be taken as seriously by the analyst as the latter part, 
after the singer becomes settled in the swing of it. 

The second rendition appears to be clearly estab- 
lished in style and the most definitely placed melodi- 
cally. The A phrase of four measures subdivides into 
three sections, the first two of which are alike, the 
third being three times as long and indivisible. B 
covers seven measures and two sections, the first, two 
measures long, having the rhythmic pattern. This 
song is more of a chant than a tune. The meter is 
mostly two-four but the movement of the tune gives 
the effect of a recitative. 

A few irregular songs claim brief attention. As a 
matter of fact, they are not so much irregular as not 
adapted to analysis for one reason or another. Thus 
any song with as little form as No. 73, which consists 
merely of several short passages of descending howls, 
can hardly be analyzed into phrases. It is merely a 
more or less dramatic representation of the howling of 
the wolf in a ritual which purports to exorcise the 
powers of that animal. 

In No. 74, six-, seven-, or eight-measure A! phrases 
are contrasted with five- three- or four-measure B 
phrases, which melodically are hardly more than ex- 
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tensions of A’s. Both A’s and B’s are bisected into 
sections closely alike so that the section formula is 
a, a’, b!, b%. It is interesting to observe the vertical 
and horizontal augmentation of the A phrases and the 
diminution of the B’s in different ways, after the ap- 
pearance of the first two. <A genuine coda represents 
the call of the wolf. 

No. 75 has two parts, composed of doubled paired 
phrases, separated by a curtailed A phrase and an 
interlude, and finished with a combinational AB phrase 
and a short coda. The phrases are divided into two 
sections each. In the A phrases these are duplex, and 
contain two measures each; in the B phrases they are 
contrasting a? and b sections, and the a? has three 
measures while the b has two. The meter is almost 
entirely three-part, interrupted occasionally by four- 
beat measures. The melody has a little of the ‘“‘turn- 
wise” progression, but it uses steps of a minor third 
for this rather than contiguous degrees. 

No. 76 is a very monotonous song, mostly on one 
pitch and with many repetitions of a single A phrase, 
finished with a coda. It is hardly more than a chant. 

A five-measure introduction opens No. 77. Other- 
wise in plan it is very like No. 75, with two parts 
separated by an interlude, but the parts contain three 
phrases rather than doubled pairs. The A phrase has 
eight measures, subdivided into three sections—respec- 
tively, three, two, and three measures long, the last 
containing the rhythmic pattern. B contains six 
measures with two equal sections, a suggestion of the 
rhythmic pattern characterizing the second. C at- 
tains the unusual length of ten measures divided into 
at least three sections, the first and second covering 
three measures each, and somewhat alike in melodic 
contour. The third section has four measures, owing 
to the note f being held over two measures, emphasiz- 
ing the rhythmic pattern. There follows an interlude 
very like the introduction. The text in both places 
means ‘‘Hear ye’”’ or ‘‘Now listen.’”’ A and B are then 
repeated with approximately the same structure as at 
first, but the song was cut off at C. The meter is 
irregular, but four-beat measures predominate. On 
the whole, the melodic progression is by very close 
intervals and some ‘‘turnwise’’ movement. 


qt: qi: Sapga Songs 


A distinct introduction and a coda, both modeled 
after the same general idea, characterize No. 78. 
Otherwise the song is plain, composed only of A 
phrases, six measures long, with two measures to each 
section, all three of which are very similar. The text 
is merely a continual repetition of one short phrase, 
and also triply divided, the first part being bisected 
both in text and music. The word qi-Sahe is given 
twice, then once with a new word and again with that 
word slightly modified. Reduced to a formula the 
text may be expressed as aa, ab, ab’. The corre- 
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sponding musical formula for the substructure of the 
A phrase is a', a®, a’. The principle of three is carried 
out still further in the meter which is absolutely regu- 
lar for the entire song until the coda is reached, where 
it lapses into two beats. The melodic progression is 
close knit and “‘turnwise.”’ 

No. 79 begins with an A phrase of four measures 
divided into two not quite equal sections, the first 
only a measure and a half long, the second two and a 
half. The beginning of the second section repeats the 
last of the first before going on to something else, 
giving a hint of linked melodic assonance. This is 
followed by a B! phrase six measures long, divided into 
three sections of about two measures each, the third 
of which subdivides into two identical parts, creating 
final repetition within the section. Final repetition 
occurs also in the phrase design. B?’s seven measures 
divide into three sections rather like the B! phrase, 
but the third section is emphasized by the addition of 
an extra measure on an ascending melodic curve, ar- 
resting the attention before the return to A. The 
meter is mostly 2/4 but there are a number of 3/4 and 
also 14 beat measures distributed with regularity 
among them. Something resembling turnwise pro- 
gression characterizes the melody, but there are 
some minor third skips. Vertical augmentation 
occurs at A’. 

Probably No. 80 is to be considered a two-part song, 
although in the first rendition the text would indicate 
that it might be taken asa four-part structure. Noth- 
ing in the music alone, however, influences such a 
decision. A covers seven measures subdivided into 
three sections, one of three and two of two measures. 
B contains six, each section covering three measures. 
This design holds for the entire song. The meter is 
mostly 2/4, but some measures have only one and a 
half beats. Aside from these points nothing about the 
song requires comment. 


Marriage Songs 


The comparatively small note denominations in 
No. 81 admit of singing two full word-phrases to each 
four-measure A phrase and three to the four- or five- 
measure B phrases. The sections of all phrases are 
two in number, having two or three measures each. 
The song was very faint on the record and an insta- 
bility in pitch made transcription difficult. This 
pitch fluctuation does not seem to be vertical augmen- 
tation. The ‘‘turnwise’’ movement of the melody is 
more “‘stretched”’ by note repetition than in the é7-qa- 
songs. The meter is irregular and extra fractional 
beats are quite common. 

No. 82 presents a simple two-part form. The A 
phrases contain four measures, subdivided into two 
almost identical sections, but the B’s cover six meas- 
ures following the style so often adopted in the more 
complicated Nootka songs. They are also subdivided 
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into two almost identical sections of three measures 
each. In both types of phrases the accompanying 
text is duplex in structure. Thus A (in the text 
phrase) is subdivided into a and a’, B into 6 and 0’, 
etc., but each of these is further subdivided. In the 
A phrases the formula of this second subdivision would 
be a b, ab’, and it is interesting to see how the music 
responds to this plan. In the first B phrase it would 
be cc, db’ and cc, db”, however, the d } subdivision 
containing two melodic ideas, the second of which 
reverts to b as an end rhyme for the A phrase. In the 
second B phrase it would be cc, c’b’ and cc, c’b’”’. It 
is not clear whether the A- phrase at the end is merely 
cut off or whether its shortened form is intentional as 
providing a fitting coda. The meter is a little irregu- 
lar. ‘‘Turnwise’’ movement is discernible. 

No. 83 exhibits a six-measure A! phrase contrasted 
with a five-measure B phrase. After three repetitions 
of these two phrases, A? is substituted for A! and later 
A’. A?’s or A®’s seven measures about equal A! in 
length, since there is one long measure in A! to offset 
two short ones in A®. The A phrases subdivide into 
two complementary sections, a and b, three measures 
long. B’s sections are two and a half measures each, 
while those of A? and A® are three or three and a half. 
The rhythm of this song is very unusual and the tune 
attractive, with its effective modulation from a minor 
to a major tonality as the song progresses, and its 
curious scale. A certain regularity in the succession 
of different measure lengths throughout the song arises 
from the repetition of the same text. This is a good 
example of how varying text may cause a different 
placing of the measure bar in similar melodic situa- 
tions, such as at the beginning of the first A? phrase 
and in the middle of the A* phrase as compared with 
similar situations in the A! phrases. The song closes 
with a formal coda. 

No. 84 is another doubled two-phrased song, pre- 
ceded by an introduction and cut off at the end of the 
third A. The first A and B phrases have each a 
three-measure and a one-measure section but the B 
phrases add a third section of two measures as a finish 
before repetition. The last B and A are like the first 
A and B reversed, while the central A lengthens its b 
section to two measures instead of one. If this is to 
be considered as horizontal augmentation, it is very 
slight. The ‘‘turnwise’’ melodic progression is very 
obvious and the melody is as close-knit with its small 
intervals as any ¢i-ga- song. The meter is irregular. 

Nos. 85 and 86 are said to be the same song, but the 
most casual comparison of the two will reveal the 
fact that although their texts are the same, they are 
not given in the same order. Their tunes are also 
different, although the tune of the second part of 
No. 86 resembles that of No. 85. Probably 86 is the 
more complete rendering but as to whether it is the 
more correct is necessarily a question. 

Apparently the structural formula of No. 85 is 
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AB A?, but the repetition goes only as far as A’B’ 
when the record is cut off. The structure of the first 
part of No. 86 is A A’ BC, the A’s being seven meas- 
ures long, divided into three sections each, the last 
two of which are the same; B and C five measures 
each, their first section covering about three measures 
and containing the rhythmic pattern. The structure 
of the second part is somewhat similar to that of 
No. 85, that is, A B A?, A’ B’ A?, A? A-. 

The A phrases of each song (85 and the second part 
of 86) contain three sections of two measures each, 
making six-measure phrases, the last section contain- 
ing the rhythmic pattern. The first two sections 
have another well-defined rhythmic pattern. In No. 
85 the five-measure B phrases subdivide into two 
sections of two and three measures. In No. 86, part 
two, the B covers only four measures, beginning on 
the final beat of a preceding one. Musically it divides 
properly into two sections, but the text is in three 
divisions, the second and third being crowded into one 
musical section covered in this case by two letters, 
candd. In No. 85 the A? phrase covers four measures 
and subdivides unevenly into two parts, the first only 
one long measure, the second covering three shorter 
ones. Rhythmically this second part is exactly the 
same as the rhythmic pattern in the A phrase, with a 
slight melodic variation. A? sounds more like a con- 
nective than an independent phrase. In the second 
part of 86 (A?) the phrase is only three and a half 
measures long, and begins in the middle of a measure 
rather than on the primary accent. The rhythmic 
pattern is present, though, beginning in the last half 
of the second measure. A”, however, begins on the 
accent and the first subdivision covers only one 
measure,. while the second, containing the rhythmic 
pattern, begins also on the first beat of a measure. 
This version of the song has a brief coda. The meters 
of both are rather irregular. It is interesting to 
observe how often the same small melodic unit (sec- 
tion) is utilized. A variant of the usual ‘‘turnwise”’ 
melodic movement is present. 

The phrase design of No. 87 is not clear since it was 
cut off at the end of the fourth phrase. A contains 
four measures, or two two-measure sections. The 
first section of the B’s contains one three-beat measure, 
the second two two-beat measures closely modeled 
melodically on the first section. C introduces new 
melody in two sections, one with one measure and 
one with three. Apart from an orderly recurrence 
of three-beat measures in a series of two-beat ones, 
the meter is perfectly regular. ‘‘Turnwise’’ progres- 
sions characterize the tune. 

No. 88 appears to be a two-part form, although the 
song rambles on and on, its first phrase being an A}, 
the next three A?, then A* and A? as a pair repeated, 
and four A? phrases until the song is cut off. The 
phrases are practically the same, melodically, but 
grow progressively further and further away from the 
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original. All contain five measures with two very 
similar sections of two and three measures and the 
meter is absolutely regular 4/4, which is remarkable 
considering that different texts are used for different 
phrases. The rhythm is very strongly marked, and 
syncopation, which is the scheme underlying the 
rhythmic pattern, is here found in nearly every meas- 
ure. In the first measure of the A! phrase, and the 
third and sometimes the first and fifth of the A? and 
A’ phrases, the rhythmic pattern in miniature, cover- 
ing only one measure, is clearly set forth. A gradual 
flatting at the beginning of the A phrases may mean 
downward vertical augmentation since the ground 
tone is constant in pitch. 

Owing to paucity of melodic variety, No. 89 is some- 
what difficult to analyze. The first half of the song 
is divided into three parts, A BB, and joined by a 
connective to two long C phrases, and a coda of one 
measure. 

The A and B phrases cover five measures each. 
From the standpoint of text they subdivide into three 
sections, but musically they have only two, the first 
section of almost three measures accommodating the 
first section of text; the second, of approximately two 
measures, accommodating the other, which is further 
subdivided into two almost identical parts. 

The same arrangement with larger proportions is 
used for C, which has seven measures. It might be 
regarded as dividing into two parts of unequal length, 
that is, the first having three measures and the second 
four, capable of further subdivision into two equal 
parts. In this case it would correspond to the ar- 
rangement of both text and music in the A and B 
phrases; or C may be regarded as having three sec- 
tions, the first of three measures, the other two of two 
each, which still further subdivide, as regards text, 
into two parts. The C’s are vertically and _ hori- 
zontally augmented A’s, and final repetition and 
melodic rhyming are present. There is little ‘“turn- 
wise’ progression. The meter of the song is irregular, 
but 2/4 time predominates. 


Lullabies 


No. 90 is apparently one-phrased, built almost ex- 
clusively on the plan of four measures to the phrase, 
with dichotomous division into two sections, mostly 
of two measures each, but the first phrase is rather 
more distinctive melodically than the others. It 
might be thought that it should have been designated 
as A and all the others as B’s, were it not that the 
first phrase of any song is apt to be unsettled in rendi- 
tion. A correct attack presupposes a clear mental 
image of performance apt to be lacking in unsophisti- 
cated or untrained performers. A repetition, or a 
reversion to the first part after the song has just been 
sung, will frequently reveal considerable difference in 
the two beginnings and the second will be apt to 
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conform more nearly to the form established during 
the progress of the first rendition than to that em- 
ployed at the very beginning. Only the judgment of 
the analyst, however, can indicate how much allow- 
ance is to be made for such circumstances. In this 
example the subsequent close similarity between the 
phrases would indicate that the degree of difference 
between the first and later phrases is not as important 
as it appears and probably would be reduced on repe- 
tition. But differences toward the ends of the phrases, 
however slight, indicate that they belong in pairs. 
The A’’” and A’’’” phrases are extended internally to 
five measures, although the text is the same as in the 
A and A’ phrases—a slight but clear example of 
horizontal augmentation. In A’’” vertical augmenta- 
tion appears in both directions, c# at the peak of the 
melodic curve and f# at the trough. 

The poetic arrangement for the first two, the fifth, 
and the sixth phrases is in four-part subdivisions, the 
first three of which are identical or nearly enough so 
that they may be designated as aaa’ but the fourth 
measure containing a new word and requiring the letter 
b. A similar arrangement obtains in A’” and A’’’’” 
but the lettering of text divisions would there be 
ff’ f’ b’, allowing c, d and e for the text in phrases A’”’ 
and A’’’’"’. There is no rhythmic pattern, no rhyming 
and little ‘“‘turnwise’’ movement. 

From one point of view No. 91 may be regarded as 
a one-part song. It contains only A phrases, but they 
are varied in such a way that they are numbered not 
only with primes but with small Roman numerals as 
well. According to the arrangement of the text, they 
are in fives, two pairs joined by one, the five phrases 
being joined to another five by connectives. It will 
be seen that the arrangement of the words in the 
phrases somewhat resembles that in No. 90, said to 
be the same song; that is, in the first two phrases the 
text formula is aa’ a’’ b, while in the fourth it is 
ccde, the words in the third phrase not showing any 
formula. The A phrases are mostly composed of five 
measures, but in each division of the song preceding 
the first two connectives the third phrase contains only 
four. After the second connective the short phrase 
is the fourth. The meter is fairly regularly 4/8 with 
the final measure of each phrase a 5/8, but the phrase 
immediately succeeding the short phrase each time 
departs from this plan. ‘‘Turnwise’”’ melodic progres- 
sion is very marked and is entirely by contiguous 
degrees. 

No. 92 is an excellent example of four-part design 
made by doubling pairs of phrases. The first and 
third phrases begin on the beat, the second and fourth 
on the last half-beat of the final measure of the pre- 
ceding phrases. An E phrase is substituted for the A 
after the first time and D’s for B. Except for this, 
a close similarity exists between the repeated phrases 
and the originals. The final phrase is dropped in the 
last repetition and what appears to be a formal coda 
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covering only two short measures is substituted. This 
was not the final: song on the record but was followed 
by another lullaby so that it has not been cut short 
unintentionally. The meter is absolutely regular 2/4 
throughout, the regularity being due, in part, to 
exact repetitions of the text. 

The first two parts of No. 93 are six-phrased pat- 
terns and a less perfect if more melodious version, 
No. 94, is also six-phrased as far as it goes. For the 
first part of No. 93 the structural formula is A B C D 
A’ B’, which is repeated once as A” B” C’ D’ A’” and 
B’’. The A phrase and all the B’s, except those at 
the end of each rendition of the melody, contain five 
measures divided into two sections having two and 
three measures, respectively, and all the three-measure 
sections reveal the rhythmic pattern more or less 
perfectly, those of the A phrases more than those of 
the B. The longer B phrases at the end of the two 
renditions of the melodic design cover six measures in 
all, the second section having been extended still 
further by an added measure containing three beats 
or one more than usual in the final B of the first 
rendition, while the B at the end of the second rendi- 
tion adds seven beats, all rests, evidently, before the 
beginning of a new structural plan composing the 
second half of the song. The C and D phrases contain 
two two-measure sections each. 

After two renditions of the ABC DAB pattern, 
what appears to be a five-part form takes its place 
with a formula E! F E? F’ E* repeated in IV as 
E41 F” FE? F’” E2. In III E covers six measures, di- 
vided into two sections of three each, in the second of 
which the rhythmic pattern occurs. F contains five 
measures, each section two and a half measures long 
with the rhythmic pattern in the second. E?, F’ and 
E3 all contain six measures divided into two equal 
sections, the second in E? and F! showing the rhythmic 
pattern which, however, is lacking in E*. 

In the repetition of the design (IV) E* and F” 
resemble F of the first rendition in having only five 
measures subdivided into two sections of two and a 
half measures each, the last of which has the rhythmic 
pattern. E” and F’” closely resemble their proto- 
types E? and F’, but E?” is cut to four measures sup- 
planting the six-measure E* as E?”’ did E?. The meter 
of the song is almost entirely 2/4 but the last measures 
of each phrase show small irregularities. This song 
is another good illustration of a regular musical 
accent gaining the ascendancy over ill-fitting words. 
Some ‘‘turnwise’’ progression is to be noted. 

No. 94 is a less perfect version of the preceding song. 
Apparently it is a six-phrase structure, cut off before 
the first repetition of A was completed. The formula 
is ABCDA’E. Like No. 93, the A and B phrases 
cover five measures divided into one two- and one 
three-measure section, the second containing the 
rhythmic pattern. Like No. 93, also, the C and D 
phrases cover four measures, with two equal sections. 


alee 
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A’ contains five, with one two- and one three-measure 
section, with the rhythmic pattern in the second, 
while E, although it covers six measures, is funda- 
mentally four, with an extension of two added. The 
meter is entirely regular 2/4. 

Nos. 93 and 94 are excellent illustrations of the 
extent of variation achieved in two renditions of the 
same song by two singers of the same tribe. It is 
only fair to state, however, that of the two men Big 
Fred was considered by far the better singer by mem- 
bers of his own tribe and by the collector, although 
Tom was one of the most valuable informants when it 
came to ethnological information. 

Part of No. 95 was obscured by accompanying howls 
of by-standers so that beginning with D the transcrip- 
tion was interrupted and the text rendered inaudible, 
although no distinct break could be discerned. Lack- 
ing the aid of text, definite analysis is impossible. 
The song is preceded by a formal introduction. The 
A, B, and C phrases all contain four measures. D 
proper should contain at the least five measures, while 
presumably the last five preceding the second A belong 
to one phrase since they have nearly the same text 
as B. The meter is mostly 2/4. ‘‘Turnwise’’ pro- 
gression is present. 

For the first three renditions of the phrase design in 
No. 96 the formula is A B C, C having the character 
both of an independent phrase and of a prolongation 
of B. All the A phrases contain five measures, sub- 
divided into two sections of three and two measures, 
respectively. The B phrases cover four measures and 
a fraction, but do not lend themselves to the customary 
division into sections, since the first section, if one can 
be allowed, consists of three measures while the second 
covers only a little over one long measure. The C 
phrases subdivide into two sections, the first one and 
a half, the second two and a half measures long. 

After the third rendition a connective phrase, C?, of 
four measures appears, divisible into two equal sec- 
tions, and the form of the song changes. C7 is followed 
by A? with nine measures divided into two sections of 
five and four, each with the rhythmic pattern, and 
C?A’, with eight measures divided into three sections 
of two, two, and four, the latter with the rhythmic 
pattern. These two phrases are really horizontal aug- 
mentation of what material was contained in the 
three-phrased part, ABC. They are followed by 
C2", A, and A‘, with a return to more normal phrase 
lengths, after which the form of the song changes 
again, this time to two-part structure, with new 
phrases B? A*” and A” B”’. Vertical augmentation, 
horizontal augmentation, ‘‘turnwise’’ progression, and 
retracing are all present in this song. The meter is 
irregular, but 4/8 time predominates. 


Doctoring Songs 


In No. 97 the A phrases are only three measures 
long, contrasted with six-measure B phrases subdivid- 
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ing into two sections of three measures each. This 
song might be considered as having three three- 
measure phrases were it not for the fact that in the A 
phrases the measures are longer and progress with 
different rhythm, thus being set apart from the ma- 
terial contained in B, which is evidently intended to 
complement it. In actual number of beats, A has 
twelve or thirteen against eighteen in B. The ‘‘coda’”’ 
seems to be a reintroduction of the A phrase cut short, 
yet it is not on account of insufficient room on the 
record. ‘‘Turnwise”’ progression is present. It is not 
clear whether the flatting in A” is a form of vertical 
augmentation. Horizontal augmentation is lacking. 
Each A phrase begins with a 5/8 and a 4/8 measure, 
usually thereafter followed by 3/8 ones. 

No. 98 is a trance song like No. 97. It is two- 
phrased, with two sections in each phrase, most of 
them containing two measures. Those in the A 
phrases close with the same melodic curve, and the B 
phrase is linked to the A by a restatement of this same 
curve at the beginning, and almost duplex measures in 
the first section. There is decided turnwise, close- 
knit progression with some retracing movement. 
From the third measure of the first A phrase through- 
out the song the meter is 6/8 with the exception of 
two measures not similarly situated, since one is in an 
A and the other in a B phrase. There is no subdivi- 
sion of the phrases and the song ends with what 
appears to be a brief coda. 

Two songs purporting to have come from the Nootka 
afford an excellent opportunity for checking the results 
gained in this survey or for identifying them by means 
of the results. No. 39 has already been discussed and 
though short, conforms quite well ; in fact, is essentially 
the same tune as one belonging to the present collec- 
tion. No. 99 was taken by Mr. James A. Teit from 
a Thompson River Indian who indicated that it might 
be Nootka. The words are in Chinook jargon. As 
the sub-title indicates, it is a doctoring song from the 
southwest. coast of Vancouver Island. Its phrase 
design is not very clear. A, B, and C appear to belong 
together, followed by D and the refrain phrase B"-. 
“2 and B’- are another pair, and C*B"- another. 
These are followed by C” B? and C?”’, B’, Bl”. 
Another pair is composed of C?’”” B”’ and then order is 
lost, there being E, three C*’s, C?’’"’, B®” and C?-. 

The A phrase contains five measures, divided into 
two sections of three and two measures. B! is a 
refrain covering two sections of two measures each. 
C has two sections, an indivisible one of four and 
another of two measures. D covers two sections of 
two measures each, after which comes the B” refrain 
phrase again, cut to one section with three measures. 
In C? there is some horizontal and vertical augmenta- 
tion and also in C* and C?’, which is reduced in C?”’ 
and C?’’", ‘‘Turnwise”’ progression is discernible, even 
if not quite typical. 
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This doctoring song, if it is Nootka, is a type which 
has not appeared in any of the other ninety-eight 
songs. It is very irregular, not only in the combina- 
tion of its phrases into groups and in the arrangement 
of burden versus text, but in the number of measures 
in each of the phrases. There are some six-measure 
phrases and “‘turnwise’’ progression, and a little 
augmentation—all seen to be Nootka traits. The 
rhythmic pattern is lacking, as it is also in some 
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few Nootka songs. The meter, though mostly 2/4, 
is irregular, and the rhythms are particularly so, 
Considerable contrast is evident between the rhythms 
of the text phrases, generally speaking, and that of 
the B refrain phrase, although the C text phrase echoes 
the B rhythm rather closely. The dotted notes of 
small time value, such as occur in D, C*, B*, while 
not unknown in Nootka songs, are not specially 
characteristic. See No. 27, however. 





TABULAR ANALYSES OF MUSICAL FORM 






































fama~ Songs A’ altered. 5. IA a (b) 
errr 3 4 
1. A ? Conn. d’’”’ Bo cl di 
a 3 
Bi : : A’ altered. 
1 
In all, a little more than six statements of Cc : 
BY b’ ce’ a two-and-a-half phrased form. = 
2 2 BY ¢c? d? 
B? b” cd 3. A a! a? 23 
3 a 4 3 CY’ e!: f' 
BY’ ob” cl, B bi b? 3 2 
B2’ b’’”’ cd’ 3 3 Bl” c?’ d?2 
—— Connective c 2 3 
Bt” b” cd” 2 ewes 
Bu” b’’!"" cl” — II A’ 
ames —— A’ al a?’ Bu” 
B?’’.. b’’- a 3 cv 
Four, and a little over, statements of a Bb" b? Bu’ 
two-phrased form. % 3 cv 
Connective c’ Bu” 
2. Introduction 2} 2 = 
Aa b — III A” 
3 3 A” al’ a?!’ Bu 
Bec b’ B’ bi” be” Cc 
3 a Connective B? 
ad 
Connective : an — Ss 
es RB” ee os 
\’ a’ b Connective IV A” 
3 663 B?’ 
B’ c b Si Cc?’ 
3 3 BY” BY 
Connective d’ Connective c 
3 ee new 
eta Aer. pore 
A” a” bl” In all, a little over five statements of a V - 
e 3 two-and-a-half phrased form. B 
B” c’ b”’ C2’ 
3 3 B?’ 
Connective d” 4.A a co” 
3 4 B?’ 
B b —_———_— 
A” 4 VI AM” 
B” re e RB?’ 
Conn. d’”’ 4 C2’. 
A” Dd In all, five-and-a-half statements of a six- 
iit 4 phrased form, within which there is pairing 


Conn. d’” 





This, with minor variations, is given five 


times in full and closes with a shortened A. 


and repetition of pairs of phrases. Cf. 


Lullabies 93, 94, and 95 for form. 
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6. 








A a! a? a3 
2 eo 
B b c 
2 2 
Cc 4a el @? 
2 a 2 
D f gi 
2 2 
Cc’ de” e” 
2 Zz 2 
yy Ff g? 
2 2 
"Sigg d” el e2’’ 
2 = 2 
Dp” { ¢ 
2 2 
E d”  ; 
2 > 2 
F 2 g 
2 3 
"jail — h2 ¢"" 
2 2 2 
D’” £" gi’ 
2 2 
F 
— 
Dp’ 
EF G H cw rrr 


Four statements of a four-phrased form, 
of which the last two are different as 
regards the first pair of phrases; and a 
final part which introduces new material. 


~I 


kvi-k”a-ta Songs 


I A! al a? 
5 3 
A2 a’ b 
3 3 
A2 a’ b 
3 3 
B! ab a?” 
3 3 
AV al’ a?’ 
3 3 
A?’ qu" b 
3 3 
B2 ab’ a2’"’ 
3 3 
IT AY al’ a? 
3 3 
A?’ qu b 
3 3 
B? ab” a?” 
3 3 
Av" 
Ae 


Be" 


III 


IV 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


A’ 


B’ 


THE MUSIC 
Aw 


Aw 
Ba” 
Aw" 
Aw 
Be 
Awl 
Aw 
Ave 
BS 
Coda? 


2 
ne 


bo 


Cl 


te 


A? 


B2 


D 


Om WO WH WR WO 


%. 


AY 


No We 


~ 


BY 


_ 


c 


~ 


AY 


B? 


~ 
~ 


D’ 


wor wd wer, WOR WO bd 


D” f 
Aw 
Bl” 
ci 
A2” 
B2”’ 
D 


AW” 
Brrr 
qu 
Avr 
B2’”" 
D’” 


Aw 
Bu 
cu" 

A200" 
Be’ 
D’” 


~ 
~ 
~ 


Tort ne 


A” 


B” 


Cc 


Are 


_— 


er 


Cc’ 


Af 


B- 


. At 


A? 


A” 


A2"’ 


~ 
_ 


RnNa NP 


~ 


~ 
~ 
~ 


~ 
~ 


~ 


WR WR HA HH WR W 


to 


NO HOA KH HYD HO 


© 


~ 
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b’’ c”’ 


ur ih 


do 


~ 


SCwse’ NB we ww 


~ 
~ 
~ 


uur 


wWwonrnom 


“ur err 


2 


= 
~ 


Nernst Ww dH 


ne wo 


~ 


NA wFTrnn™ NA woe 
=F Wo 


~ 
~ 


bo oO 


Gambling Songs 


a 
z 


ab 
2 
ab’ 
2 


ab’” 


b 
2 


ab 
2 


ab” 
2 


ab’”’ 


~ 


NA KH NA HP 


~ 


wed bd 


~ 


NR WAN™ WO 


Quer sent sent 
A?" ab’’” ab 
etc. 
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12. A! a ab! 


A? a ab? 


13. Aa 
2 


Conn. g 
3 


etc. 


ca+yig Songs 


14. I A! a! 
2 

A? a2 

3 

B ab 

2 

AY al’ 

? 


A?’ a?’ 
3 

B’ ab’ 
9 


II, III, 1V- 


NT NO 


NO NO” NO 


~ 


OO 


18. A a 


WwW 
WA NWO 


~ 


B' bY 
3 

BY b¥ c” 
3 3 

B2”’ b?”’ oe 
3 3 

Aw 

Bl” 

B2’”’ 

Av" 

BY 

B2’"" 

A? 

B3 

B4 


wn 





16. A a! 


b 
2 
Bedd 
2 


we NO 


17. 


A’ a* b’ c’ 
4 2 2 

BR’ dG’ d’ e 
2 2 2 

A” 

B” 

AM” 

BB 

Afr 

Br 

Au" 

Brrr 

Aw 

Bir 

Au 

Brrr 





Aeerer 
Brreer 
Ameer 
Brrr 
A 
3 
A 
freer? 
Coda 


Int. 
a. & 2 
. a 
Bb! b? 
4 3 
C c' d! 
3 3 
BCie f d 
222 
BC? c? d? 
4 3 
A’ 
B’ 
e* 
BCY 
BC?’ 
A” 
B” 
Interlude, etc. (irregular) 


A a Db! 
2 2 

B c b? 
a 2 

Cc d b” 
3 1 

D e b 
3 i 

A’ a’ bY” 
1 

B’ c’ bi- 
a 4 

Cc’ & BP 
3 1 

D’ e’ b? 
x 2 








20. 
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= 
3 
F! g h 
z a 
FY og h i 
z2 2 
gE’ 
3 
F! g¢g h 
2 2 
FY’ g h i’ 
Zesz 
EB” 
| a 
F! 
FY 
Bi 
F! 
FY 
A” 
B” 
c 
Dp” 
A” 
B” 
Salad 
egal 
Br 
cut off 
A! a b 
a 2 
B c! cb’ 
2 2 2 
A? a? b’ 
2 2 
B’ cl c2! b’ 
3 2 2 
B” cl’! ea b” 
3 2 2 
B’”’ qu cl’. b! 
a a 3 
B’"" que qu". b’ 
3 2 3 
Brrr? 
Brerrr 
ha-cho-ta Songs 
A a! a? 
2 2 
B b! b? 
S 2 
A’ a” a? 
Z2 2 
Bb” b? 
2 2 
etc. 
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21. A a’ a 
z 2 
B b! b? 
= 2 
A’ a a” 
2 2 
B b! b? 
2 2 
etc. 


22. Aa ab 


~ 


- 


oo; 2 


Ons 
- 


os 


wm 
NA wh PP 
No oe now 


Coda 


1p 
o 


24. A! a! a? 
- 3 
A? a® pb! 
2 4 
B bY’ bi” 
2 2 
C b* Db? 
2 2 


These 4 phrases 3 times 


AY a” a¥ 


2 2 
A” a b? 
2 2 
B’ b’” bl” 
2 2 
C b Bb 
ae @ 
Aw" 
Az" 
B’” 
Cc’ 


These 4 phrases twice 
Av 

A?’ 

Brrr 

¢ 


Coda 
2 


THE MUSIC 


Aa a’ 
3.3 
Bbe 
2 3 
Crd €t 
3 32 3 
Dd F 
3 2 
Conn. f 


do 


This given 3 times more and a 4th time 
up to the D phrase. 


27. 


28. 


A ab 
Z2 
Bcd ® 
22 a4 
B?f d’ e’ 
Za 6S 
Interlude 
7 
B? f’ d” e” 
22 3 
Conn. 

3 
A2 —_ 
B3 
B2"’ 
Interlude 
B2” 
Conn. 
This is repeated 
AD 
B* 
A! a! b! 

2 2 
B cc 

a @ 
C! d! b? 

2 $ 
Conn. c? 

2 

C? d? b? 

2: 3 


A? a’ b® bY 
22 3 
B’ cl c? 
22 
CY d! b? 
a8 
Conn. c?’ 
2 
CY d? b? 
25 





A? (carries augmentation still further) 
B” 

cv 

Conn. 


ce" 
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A?’ 
B’"" 
qu 
Conn. 
ce 
A’ 

B’ 

ce 
Conn. 
qe 


A‘ cut off 


29a. Introductory Shouts 














A a bi 
s 2 
B} b’ c 
Zz 2 
B2 c’ a 
e 2 
Cc} d' d? 
S$ 2 
C2 d’ e 
s 3% 
A’ a’ bY 
3 2 
BY+ bY bl” cl” 
z 2 
B?’- c”’ 
2 
cv qi qe 
x 2 
Cc?’ d!” e’ 
3 3(4?) 
29b. A 
B 
B’ 
A’ 
B’ 
B” 
A2 
CB 
“Aa 
CB’ 
Coda 
29c. A 
CB 
A- 
CB 
Coda 
30. A! a b 
32 
AY a’ 6 
3 2 
AY a’ b 
32 
A? a? b? 
41 
A’ a3 b3 
4 3 
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aH. Aa by Conn. 3 
3 B’ A’ a” a? pb’ 
B b(x)c . : 2 2 3: three times 
3(1) 2 B’ -< & altogether 
Cc d é 2 2 
3 2 B” Conn. 
Se ee c- A” 
AB a? BY BY 
: Cc" «—’ 
, : B” B2’ 
B ; : Cc” Conn. 
oe a Coda D 
” d €c E 
3 2 
a 34. A ab 
De er 2 2 39. A . . 
4? 2 2 
B! c! di 
E f eo > 9 Bed 
2 2 22 
2 2 dl 
Cc” qd” em B : : Cef g 
3 2 => a2 2 
a etc., repeated entirely with variations five 
D’- e’ times and A again before being cut off. a iti : 
; Rabe: + a cemmenes oF & Imitative and Game Songs 
F g h 40. A a b 
2 
3 : 35. A a ab : a 
E’ f” eu 33 Boe Cc 
2 2 B 2 2 
a c ed Cd e 
Coda d- os 2 a 
2 Cef BY c” cl” 
3 3 9 2 
" Note: c cd is a sequence of a ab. CY’ d’ e’ 
Potlatch Entry Songs This pattern with variations is repeated 2 3 
32. Introductory words entirely seven times. B2 ce" oe 
A' abe 2 2 
223 36. A a! a? b! And so on, various forms of C and B given 
» hed » oo 9 nine more times. 
222 Be a” 
: 22 41. A! a b 
Repeat these six phrases Cd b 22 
AY a’ bec 2 2 Bcd 
222 iia ea ; ‘ gos 7 3 3 
This is repeated entirely with variations six . 
B be d’ times, after which are A, B and a coda. ms 
322 a 
A? BY’ c’ d’ 
B 37. A a! a? a 3 
A? 22 A? 
B A’ a a? Bi” 
eae 2 2 Al 
A B b a” BY 
. 2 2 * 
B- B b a” ™ 
a2 
This is repeated six times with slight | 42. A’ a 
33. A? a? a” variations and then a coda. 3 
a3 B b ce? 
A? a2 a? 2 2 
° : 38. A a! a* b AV a! 
22 3 ae 
B be ' é 
2 2 B : ‘ B’ b’ ec? 
Cde " 2 2 
2 2 Ce b- A? a? d 
B Zz 2 , 
Cc’ B? c’ d’ BY ‘ er" 
B’ 7. 2 i+ 3 
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43. 


Ai” 
BY 
A?’ 
a 
ee 
A2” 
Awe 
; 

B- 


Long introduction. 


A! a! a? b 
z 2 2 
Bee d 
22 3 
AY a! a?’ b’ 
2% 2 
a << ee 
22 © 
A? a? f g 
22 2 
B” c cd 


These last two phrases repeated and then 
Al’ B” A’ B’”” and coda. 


44, 


A ab 
= 2 
A ab 
2 2 
Bcoc-d 
x 22 
A’ a’ b 
2 2 
A’ a’ b 
Zz 2 
Bc ed 


Interlude 
Then AAB”, interlude and A alt. 


A alt. B” alt. and coda. 


A al bi 
t 3g 

B ec @ 
3 ¢g 
Cc e f 
z 2 

D(A?) a?? b?? 
3 3 

B c’ d 
5 3 
& e f 
z 2 


This last part is given three times and 
then becomes too faint. 


46, 


Introduction. 3? 


Aa b b’ 
= 2 2 
Conn. 
3 
A’ a’ iy*? ed 
5; 2 2 
Conn. 


3 











THE MUSIC 


Be Er a 
es 2 z 
Bb ¢<¢ ¢ 
a 3 
Coda 


47. (Last part) 


A abl! 
3 3 
Bed 
22 
C! e b! 
23 
B e¢d 
2 2 
C2 e’ b? f 
22 2 
A a Bb” 
3 3 
B’ © d’ 
2 2 
C?/e b? f’ 
22 2 





Then A? BC B C?” and A” BC’ B C- 


(1+ sti-sa Song 


48. A' a b 
. 2 
AVY a’ b 
es 2 
B ce 2 
2 2 
y €¢ @ 
z 2 
Bn” c”’ a 
z 2 
Rr" cf" are 
2 2 
_ 
Brrr" 
ya-tya-ta Songs 
49,.Aaa 
2 2 
B b b 
2 2 
Repeated 
A’ a’ 2 
z 2 
B’ b’ b’ 
2 2 
Repeated 


And so on as far as could be heard. 


50: TA a b 


3 4 
B cb? 
3 4 
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es el fi 
z 2 
cen. 
s 3 3 
che 
=z = 
coe 
a se a 
II B’ cc’ b” 
3.4 
C3 g h_ bi 
2s #3 
C2” 2” f2/? 
o «= 
C3 g hb? 
2 2 2 
C2!’ e2!" far 
a: 
CY e% §2 bs 
2:3 3 


III is II repeated, and followed by a 
coda of four measures. 





éicihink Songs 


St..4 a’ ob 
z 3 
B' cab’ 
s 2 
B? ¢ a? ab 
s. 2 2 
ye 
= 3 
BY ca’ b’ 
4 2 
BY? c’ a? ab’ 
> 2 2 
A al’ b’ 
2 J 
Bl” ca’ h/"? 
4 2 
B2”’ c”’ a2”’ ab” 
s 2 2 
A. aur b’”" bh’ 
2 2 
BY’ 
B2”’ 
err 
By 
B?’ cut off 
52. A a! a? 
a = 
Bb «c 
3 3 
C be! bc? 
3 3 
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A’ a” a III A” © ef 
2 3 Bi” 2 2 
B’ b’ c By" B’- dc 
3 3 AY 2 3 
C’ be" be?’ C This is followed by three pairs of variants 
3 3 po ipp pagal of C B- and then by CB B’”’”” and C’’” 
Coda? B’''". 
A” al” a2 4 
. 8 60. Aa b 
56. Introduction oe [ 3 - 
Al = 
53. A! a b! PAta b ee 
s 
224 Bic 6 6 
Bb? ba 3 cf 
22 5 
Cde 
A? a ab 3 2 — —— 
24 : This is followed by five repetitions of 
a — A? ab variants of ABC and then by A’’” and 
\' a bi 3 a phrase which may perhaps be designated 
2 4 B* ¢c* asa B. 
Bb? ba 3 
z 2 ee , 
it i all II and III are slight variants of I and | 61. Long Introduction. 
: > ‘ are followed by A’’” B? and a coda. A ; ; 
A” (coda?) 57. Al a bi . : 
a b” “43 5 
2 3 Ce 
; B ¢ 3 
4 asceioaais 
54.A a b — A’ a’ b’ 
: 2 A? a’ b?. ib’ 3 4 
B be cl “= * Bc! d’ 
2 2 C(B*) c* 2 
Cc! c2. c?’ ea 4 C’ e’ 
. 4 BA bs b! “ 
cc cl 2 3 ea 
3 2 , Followed by six more statements of vari- 
cadpiatiaiaipimaineiat C- : ants of ABC. 
xX « ee See er 
#3 A” a? bi” 62. Atal bic! 
B’ be’ cl 3 4 3 3 3 
22 B- cut off A? a? b* cl!’ 
Cit2 c?’ c3’ 3 3 3 
. 4 = Bde 
CY ot” cl” éi-qa Songs a 
3 3 
5 1 
This last group repeated with variation 38. A > : 
and then a coda, modeled on A. 63. A a b 
Bed 2 2 
3 2 B! c! d! 
Ss. iaa b AY a" b’ 5 4 
** 22 ef 
B! cl d B’ c’ d’ 3 3 
* 2 2 B2 c2 d2 
B? ¢? d’ Followed by eight pairs of phrases which 6 5 
3 3 are variants of A? and B, and then A? } WW 
a’ O which is cut off. Followed by two more repetitions of vari- 
z 3 ants of these four phrases with the final B? 
c be + hm cut short. 
- $21 
’ Bdb’c 64. A a 
1 
" e 221 4 
BY’ A’ a’ b’ c’ B b 
AW 3 2 2 4 
. B d b’ c” ced @ 
22 3 2 4 
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Dif el 
2 4 
D? f’ e 
23 
D? f” el” 
a 3 
These phrases are given four times en- 
tirely and a fifth up to D! where the song 
is cut off. The usual variants appear in 
the repetitions. 


65. Introduction. 
Al a b c 
2 


bdo 


WIE WO W 


B 


Cc 


am Ww 


Interlude 
6 
These phrases occur four times in all, with 
variants, and are followed by a coda. 


66. A! a! b 
2 2 
B! c! d! 
2 2 
Cle f 
a & 
B? c2 d2 
2 2 
C2 c2 f2 
4 4 
AV 
BY 
cl 
Al” 
Bl” 
cw 


67. IA 


NO WO wh 
no™ NHK NO 


B’- 


~~ &e 0 
tS 


II A’ 
B”’ 
e’ 
D’ 
—. 


III A’ 
B” 
a 


THE MUSIC 


68. A a 
7 
B b 
8 
ced 
a2 
Diee fi 
z22 3 
D? e’ e” f2 
a2 3 
A’ 
B’ 
€ 
Di 
cut off 


69. Introduction. 


A! al ob 
2 2 

B ab be 
2 2 

AY a’ jb’ 
2 Zz 

B’ ab’ bc’ 
2 3 

Al’ alt. a’ b” 
2 2 

B ab” be” 
2 3 


These two are repeated 


A? a*b_ bc? 





2 3 
AV” al! pl” 
2 2 
B” ab’” be’” 
2 2 
AM 6a’ bh le” 
2 1 3 
Alte! al’ b. be” 
3 1 + 
A’ alt. al” b’’” 
2 2 
B ab be” 
2 3 


These two phrases are repeated. 


70. A’ a b 
4 3 
B cde 
$ 3 3 
AY a’ b’ 
4 3 
BY c’ d’ e’ 
3 3 3 
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Ae a” &” 
4 3 
De a & 
os 2 3 
These two phrases are repeated. 
A? a? b? 
4 4 
C b? f! f2 
4 2 3 
B? bc c? 
4 § 
7: A @ b 
1 Z 
BY Cc 
5 
cr @ e 
2 5 
yy # FF 
5 2 
yy CC 
5 
C2 d? e’ 
2 3 
AB ab _ cb 
3 
= 
5 
cy dv’ e” 
2 3 
These two repeated. 
AB’ ab’ cb’ 
3 4 
Br qr? 
4 
cr’ dv’ e 
Z 3 
Repeated 
AB” ab” cb” 
3 5 
yo. 
4 
ce” di” e’ 
2 4 
These phrases are repeated. 
A” a! b- 
5 1 


Special Wolf Ritual Songs 


b 
5 


wo 
a 
aw —® 


ow 
wa wv 
IA we 
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Pt.3 Aaab 
226 
Bed 
3 6 











Bed 
3 6 


73. 
Not analyzed. 


74. A! a! a? 


4 2 

B b! b? 
2 

AVY al a? 
4 3 

B’ b” b” 
1 2 

Al” al a3 
4 4 

B” b!” pH” 
2 1 

Au” 

B’" 

A? 

B2 

A! 

B 

Coda 


ms | A + # 





2 2 
B a? b 

3 2 
A’ a” a! 

2 2 
B’ a* b 

3 2 
A- 

3 

Interlude 
5 


II A” a! al” 
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This last A’” is repeated and is followed | 
by 


AY a” b” c 


a 2 2 
a a We 
2 3 2 


three A®’, two A’”’ and A” again, 


and coda. 


~ 


~I 





78. 


. Introduction 5 


Aabe 
32 3 
Bde 
e 3 
cig 
a4 2 
Interlude 5 


A’ a’ b” c’ 
3 


3 3 
B’ d’ e’ 

3 3 
cf 

cut off 


qt: qt: Sapga Songs 


Introduction 4 


A a! a? a? 
222 
A’ al’ a?’ a3’ 
222 
rr 
AM 
arrre 
awe 
pucerere 
a. Prorere 
Coda 
A a ab 
2 2 
B! c! d! e! 
ze 3 
B?2 c? d? e? 
22a 7 


These three phrases are repeated with 
variation four additional times and then 











2 2 
B! a? b’ 
3 2 
A’”’ al” al’ 
2 2 
B_ a2” b’ 
a 2 
AB al” a?” 
2 2 
Coda 
4 
76. A! a bc 
* 2 
A? a’ b’ c’ 
z 2 


are followed by A’” and B!’’” after which 


the song is cut off. 


80. A abe 
2 


oe 2 
Bde 

. 
A’ a’ be’ 

2 2.2 
B’ d’ e’ 

a 2 


This is followed by six statements of A 


and B phrases with minor variations. 
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Marriage Songs 


Aab 
22 
Bed 
22 


This is followed by almost six statements 
of A and B with minor variations. The 
last B is cut short. 


83. 


A al! a? 
2 2 
Bb! b? 
3 3 
A’ al’ a?’ 
2 2 
B’ bY’ b?’ 
3 3 
A-(coda) a!’ 

2 
Al ab 
> 
Bed 
3 2 
AY a’ b’ 
* 3 
B’ c d 
3 2 
A2 a? b? 
3 4 
B”’ er a’ 
3 2 
A? 
BR 
A3 
_ 


These are followed by five statements of 
variants of A? and B phrases and a coda. 


84. 


Introduction (c d) 


23 

A a b 

3 1 
Bede 

2 £ 2 
A’ 6a” 6B’ 

se 2 
BR’ e ad’ 2 

2 ft 2 
A” a" }” 

a 3 
A! a a’ b 

7 2 2 
B a’c 

Zz ¢8 
A? d b’ 

' 2 
A” a’ a’ b 

+ 2 2 
B’- a’ c- 

a 3 
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THE MUSIC 














86. Part I Conn. 2 9. IA a b 
Aa b Db’ C cb d_ db = s 
: 3.3 3 2 2 B oc d 
A’ a’ b” b’” C’ cb’ db’ db’ z 3 
Ss 2 2 Ss 2 2 ee a * 
Bic! ¢? Coda 1 2 2 
Zz 3 D 2« £ 
B? ch c” coda? Lullabies = 
1 3 A’ a’ b’ 
Part II 90. A a b 2 3 
Aa a’ b 2 2 YY ¢ @ 
2 2 2 A’ a <€ 2 4 
B ” — 1 Z z 
. * 4 ais II A” 
™ 1 1 A’? ” | B” 
‘ , J aig 
A? a” 2 2 e 
1 ~~ Aer alt? d’ 1 
Part II is repeated and final b’”’ has ae. A” 
3 measures. i att B’”’ 
A2 a2’ b’” er a” e sili ca as 
i 3 z 3 Two songs joined. 
A ql" ar ig? c’ III E} h} 1 
—_— 2 @ a 
Ser ones F j k 
Arr at a’ 3 5 
87. A a b seen * . E h* i’ 
a 2 A a f 3 3 
3 
B c} c2 2 F’ ig k’ 
t 2 a 3 
B’ cl’ c?’ 91. A! a b E3 h? hs’ 
1 2 $2 3 3 
‘coat = AY a’ b 
Cde 3 2 IV Et h®- ji” 
1 3 Three more A’’ phrases, one Al” and A? 2 
then a connective; five variant A phrases ye sb 
and a connective; and another five variant 3 92 
Al al 3 neane < ~ 
88. A . : A phrases and coda. E? he’ j’ 
2 - 2/ Aes 
\ P 92 A a b F’”’ 7 k”’ 
a 2 2 s 23 
AV a3! galt B cd E?”’. h?’ j- 
7 3 2 2 3 
A2 a2’! aA! Pee 
Cc ¢f 
2 3 22 94.A a b 
-_ Dé é 2 3 
Ag 2 2 B : : 
“Aa E gh ce 
Az Z 2 2 2 
a D’ c? d” Dg f? 
As’? 2 2 2 2 
Aareer _— — A’ a’ b’ 
sisaaeenanemaian Cet 2 3 
— 22 Eh d i 
Ag D c d’ 2 2 2 
Ag > 2 —— 
Aw a A’ a” b”’ 
cut off E gh 22 
22 cut off 
D c? d’ 
89. A a_ bi > 3 
3 2 poe - 95. Introduction 
Bc b? Cc’ @ f A a 
3s 2 22 4 
Bc b* Coda Sp & < 
se 2 2 3 4 
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C! a? C?’A e?’ e b? A’ a’ b 
4 z 22 2 2 
D b? Le B c d’ 
5 cr _ 7 3 
CAB d = = A’ 
3 A’ a3 b3 B’ 
C2 a?’ 2 3 A” 
a B” 
—— . 3 Coda 2 
A a 4 
5 B2 2 2 
B’- b’ : 99.A a b 
4 2 
2 2 2 
a Av a3 b?” Bi 1 
t off c! d 
cut o 2 4 [: 
96. A’ a b A* a‘ bé Cc ° . 
= 2 4 3 s 2 
B c d - & : : 
3 1 (long) 3 . ys 
Ge e Ff BY’- c’d 
2 3 
Doctoring Songs Cc e ¢ 
= 2? 97. Introduction 1 * 
32 . Introduction BY. cd 
B’ c d A ; 3 
3 1 ; C3 
cv e f ee BY- 
2 2 « x C2’ 
tae A’ a’ B2 
Al” a” b”’ 3 C2 
$ 2 B’ b’ c’ B3 
Be” « & a Bu’. 
3 1 Followed by five statements of A and B oe 
Ci!” el pb” with minor variations and A- which serves B? 
z 4 as a coda. E 
C4 
Cc? e? e C4’ 
2 2 98. A ab ca” 
A? a? b3 22 car 
5 4 Bed B2”’ 
a2 C2. 
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PART II. 


LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOLOGIC ASPECTS OF NOOTKA SONGS 


Morris SWADESH 


INTRODUCTION 


Two sections, Notes on the Songs and Song An- 
nouncements, represent Sapir’s field notes, with little 
or no change (other than changes in the phonetic 
symbols), arranged in order to correspond with Miss 
Roberts’ presentation. The sections on Poetical 
Features and Nootka Musical Vocabulary were pre- 
pared by Swadesh in consultation with Sapir. A first 
draft of the entire manuscript was seen by Sapir, and 
corrected by him for matters of content about 1935; 
a copy of the typescript at this stage is preserved in 
the Franz Boas Collection of the American Philo- 
sophical Society Library. A final stylistic revision 
was done by Swadesh in 1953. 

Two published works should be of particular value 
in describing the folkways connected with Nootka 
singing: Philip Drucker, The Northern and Central 
Nootkan Tribes (Bur. Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 144, 1951), 
and Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, Nootka Texts, 
Tales and Ethnologic Narratives (Philadelphia, Lin- 
guistic Soc. Amer., 1939). The former contains a 
general bibliography with further references (pp. 
457-460). 

Miss Roberts’ plates, drawn before Sapir had begun 
to simplify his transcription, show song texts in the 
phonetic symbols used for recording the material in 
the field. On the other hand, native words in the 
present discussion are given in the latest revised 
Nootka orthography, largely the same as in Nootka 
Texts but with a few further modifications. The field 
orthography was not strictly ‘‘phonemic,”’ so that the 
same words are sometimes written in slirhtly different 
ways. Fluctuation is found particularly in the close- 
rounded mid vowel, which is shown as either o or u in 
the plates, but is consistently u in these notes. The 
final orthography follows present current phonetic 
practice, but a few notes may be helpful to the reader: 
c = ts-like afhricate pronounced as a unit (field writing 
ts, but ¢.s used for a non-unitary sequence) ; € = Eng- 
lish ch (field tc); § = English sh (field c); 0 = open 
mid-vowel (field 9); aaiiuueeoo = long vowels; 
H = aspiration with pharyngeal timbre; ? = glottal 
stop (field ’);‘ = pharyngealized glottal stop (field 2) ; 
! = voiceless fricative /, approximately thl; X = lateral 
affricate (field #4); q = deep velar k; x = front palatal 
fricative; x = back velar fricative, like German ch in 


ach; 9 = palatal nasal; # etc. = glottalized stops and 
affricates, m etc. = sonorant consonants with glottal 
attack. 


NOTES ON THE SONGS 


Finding that the sung version of the song text de- 
parts often very considerably from the prose forms of 


the words, Sapir obtained from the singer a prose 
rendering for each song. These are given below along 
with other notes covering the story back of the song, 
the composer when known, the type of song, details of 
its use, matters of ownership. 

Symbols in parentheses after the song number show 
the acquisition number of the phonograph record in 
the National Museum of Canada. 

Some of the songs are described as tupaati. This 
means ceremonial property, subject to special rules of 
inheritance and transfer; such songs are not supposed 
to be used other than by the owner, though he may 
delegate the actual singing to others. Terms used in 
the notes to describe the type of song include tamaa 
(social), kwitkwaathla (social dance), tsaaytk (doctor), 
haatshuuthla (wealth display), nuukwiis (marching or 
canoe), chtischttsa (women’s sway dancing), yaatyaata 
(jolting-walk dance), tsizkaa (chanting with rattle), 
kitktitshapka (clown dance). The foregoing are angli- 
cized spellings. The native spelling, along with fuller 
explanations are given below under the heading of 
Nootka Musical Vocabulary. 

1 (vii F 61). Yamaa song, sung by William, of 
Tsishaa tribe. A tupaatt of William’s family going 
back to an ancestor who obtained it from a whale he 
had speared; the whale pulled the hunters far out to 
sea and stopped at the place where all the whales stay; 
after being there on the water for four days, the chief 
whaler heard the whale sing this song in a dream ; when 
he awoke and sang the song to the whale, the latter 
towed his captors to shore and died. 

hisitkqas hisitki histikqas. 

?aHkuu?aks tas hisiikgas. 

The way I go, go that way! The way I go. 
This is my road, the way I go. 


2 (vii F 32). Tamaa song, sung by Douglas, 
Tsishaa. The song was composed by Douglas on the 
basis of the myth of Red-headed Woodpecker’s wife, 
who, having been stolen by Thunderbird, was sought 
for by Kwatyaat disguised as berries; Douglas chose 
this as a good text for love making, since he was 
looking for a girl just as Woodpecker was looking for 
his stolen wife. 
wikii hayaagX. maytt?aagXah hu?anaH six. 
gawit?aagKah hu?anahstX. 
gaalgaawaaghah hu?anaH six. 

Don’t be afraid: I shall be a salmonberry shoot and again 
look for (you). 

I shall be a salmonberry and again look for (you). 

I shall be a blackberry and again look for (you). 


3 (vii F 33). Tamaa song, sung by Douglas, 
Tsishaa. Some of the sung vocables seem definitely 
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to be words, but we have no version of them other than 
that taken from the phonograph record and it has 
been impossible to make them out. 

4 (vii F 30). Yamaa song, sung by Douglas, 
Tsishaa. Nitinat song, property of Douglas’s family 
through his father (Tom), who has some Nitinat blood. 
The Nitinat words (as rendered by the informant) are 
given below followed by a Nootka translation: 
?uusadsis yaa?akap saluwa. 

?uusarsis dageeiéiikas waa?atsi§ saasidiwa. 

2uusapisamaH yaa?akap siniwa. 

?uusapisamaH nagee?tke2ic waa?ataH saasiniwa. 

I certainly love San Juan. 

I was certainly told by various (ones at) San Juan, ‘‘You 
will drink.”’ 

Words shouted during the singing: ‘amatsiX (Nootka 

‘imtSi2t) “‘sing the verse!’’; ciskiinukup (Nootka 

éuuckuu) “‘all together.”’ 

5 (vii F 5). Yamaa song, sung by Tom, Tsishaa. 
The song represents the lightning-serpent as speaking. 

hiyaa?aqHaH tamaa Xiisyuu. 

wa?aa?aqHaH tamaa Xihuut. 


I am singing tamaa on the rocks of Marked. 
I am singing tamaa coiled on the rocks of Red-faced. 


6 (vii F 31). Tamaa song, sung by Douglas, 
Tsishaa. Composed by Kwitku-uuth (q’tiqu?uut), the 
late uncle of Douglas; he made it as he was sitting on 
the beach listening to the birds in early spring and 
feeling happy. 


?uug’atuksikma maamaati Kagqsix ciigciigqa. 
?uuq’atuksikma maamaati Kagsik ciigciiga musk”aakXi. 

q*iyiye?itq?aata XaaXagswiivapsr?arquu hasx”’inmac 
haawicaqatuksik 2aaXtaqiyuur. 

q’iytye?itq?aata kaamatH1¢i?at q’iimaapa?aal?itg 
muulmuuls tupat ‘aaxyicmusa?akquu huumuuwa. 
?uuk”itaH yasaayts. 


haant 


The birds are beginning to sound merrily talking in the 
spring. The birds are beginning to sound merrily in the 
spring, the diver duck is talking. 

When growing things start pushing through, the wrens 
raise their peculiar sound, doubling their voices (singing 
with grace notes). 

One knows it when the tide comes in and leaves its mark 
at Village Island. Wait! I mean at Yasaayis. 


“Diver duck” and “wren” are normally muk”aakXi and 
hax”inmac rather than musk”aakXi and hakx”inmac; 
the infixed § may be compared with the infixed ele- 
ments described by Sapir in ‘‘Abnormal Types of 
Speech in Nootka,’’ Memoir 62, Geol. Survey of 
Canada, Ottawa 1915, but this particular infix has not 
been observed elsewhere. In general, these infixes 
are used in speaking of or to particular myth charac- 
ters, animals, and people having some special charac- 
teristic (e.g., dwarfs, gluttons). 

7 (viiF 11). Kwitkwaathla song, sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa. Also composed by Fred. The words are 
not real words, but Fred has an interpretation for 
them, as follows: 
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ha?uqHsi2aXim qg’aa 2aH q”aaqaas huHtak nunuuk. 
Be in turn like this, as I am, an expert singer. 


Seems to mean, “‘I’d like to see some younger people 
keep up Indian singing and take my place, for I’m 
getting old.”” Fred remarks that nobody listens to the 
words in these songs anyway. 

8 (viiF 20). Kwitkwaathla song, sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa, helped by others. The words are not 
Nootka, at least not intelligible Nootka, and their 
interpretation is not known. 

9 (viiF 19). Kwitkwaathla song, sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa, helped by others. The words are Coast 
Salish and their interpretation is not known. 

10 (vii F 15). Kwitkwaathla song, sung by Big 
Fred, Tsishaa, helped by others. Also composed by 
Fred. The words are partly Chinook jargon, partly 
made up words; their interpretation, according to 
Fred: 


yaatmaa yaatmaa yagiitg nunuuk huHtakag nunuuk. 
huu?akitah wawaa. 


There, there is the one who is singing and who knows well 
how to sing. I was saying it long ago. 


11 (vii F 23). Gambling song, sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa. The words are said to be Comox; as given 
by the informant (a little different from the sung 
form) : neefk”aastyaam 2awaataasniHeew. 

12 (vii F 57). Gambling song, sung by Jakes, 
Huupachas tribe. No words. 

13 (vii F 13). Gambling song, sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa, helped by others. No words. 

14 (vii F 18). Tsaayik song, sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa. No words. 

15 (vii F 16). Tsaayik song, sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa. Companion to number 16. No words. 

16 (vii F 17). Tsaayik song, sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa. Companion to number 15. No words; 
there were words when Fred was a boy, but he has not 
sung it since then and has forgotten them. 

17 (vii F 3). Tsaayik song, sung by Tom, Tstshaa. 
Used in the “pulling-out’”’ part of the ceremony 
(€itk“tsta?a), representing the withdrawing of disease. 
Although we have no data on the tribal provenience 
of the song, we may guess it to be of some Nitinat or 
Makah speaking tribe on the basis of the d occurring 
in the burden syllables, for d is absent in Nootka 
proper and present in Nitinat and Makah. No words. 

18 (viiF 4). Tsaayik song, sung by Tom, Tsishaa. 
The words are Nitinat; the translation given, which 
however does not seem to account for all the Nitinat 


words, is as follows: 
caayiggqas q’aa. aanaghqgas caayig. 


I am tsaayik indeed. I am certainly tsaaytk. 


19 (vii F 56). Tsaayik song, sung by Jakes, 
Huupachas. As frequently happens in tsaayik songs, 
it is difficult for one outside of the family to interpret 
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the words, because they are so perverted. Dan’s 
mother thinks the words of this song are: nasi2z 
caayiq, ‘‘Look on, tsaaytk!’’ Jakes somewhat doubt- 
fully analyzes: 2aSe74 takmis = na%i?< takaa, ‘‘Look on 
nevertheless!”’ 

20 (vii F 63). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Big 
Fred, Tsishaa. Sameasnumber 21. A Tsishaa song, 
inherited by Fred from his father’s mother. It is the 
first song sung in the distributing of potlatch gifts 
and is followed by another song. The words, which 
are Nimkish (Kwakiutl), are rendered in Nootka as 
follows: 

waadin ani Hawit. 


We will say that he is wealthy. 


21 (vii F 62). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Big 
Fred, Tsishaa. Same as number 20 but sung only 
with burden syllables. 

22 (viiF 40). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Mr. Bill, 
Tsishaa. Song belonging to Watty Shewish, chief of 
Tstshaa and given to E. Sapir during wolf-ritual be- 
cause of a ten dollar potlatch gift. 


huuyaaltuks Hawit. 
My chief is dancing. 


23 (vii F 68b). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. A tupaati of the Hisaawistat sept, going 
back to the first bearer of the name Saayaachapis, who 
obtained many such tupaatis by dreaming. This song 
is used in holding a gift scramble (faéaksma‘agqa), in 
which a “potlatch handle” (pacsaakum) is thrown 
among the people at the end of the song. The one 
who succeeds in getting the potlatch handle and 
bringing it out of the crowd receives a prize. 
wiinapis Hiix"aa hiiXi wiiwiitkintuk HaatHaak“aX 

maatmaas. 


Dentalia remaining on the beach, just wait, the girls of 
different tribes have nothing about their necks. 


Although the meaning of the separate words is known, 
the total meaning is not clear; the general idea is of 
boasting of the singer’s tribe which stands in contrast 
with other tribes in which the girls have no dentalia 
for their necks. The words indicate that dentalia are 
to be given away, since Saayaachapis used to give 
ten fathoms of dentalia to the winner of the scramble. 
However, dentalia need not actually be distributed 
with this tupaatt; it is always possible to distribute 
another form of wealth, which for the purpose of the 
tupaati is considered to be what the tupaati calls for. 

24 (vii F 82). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Used in girl’s puberty potlatch. Tupaats 
of the na?uwa?atH sept of Nitinat, going back to 
2animyts who obtained it when the earth was flooded 
and he was riding the flood with his family and slaves 
in a large canoe; after four days at the mountain 
kaakaapiya, whose summit was too high to be covered 
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by the water, he heard this song being sung by the 
chief of the supernatural Ya-i while Thunder danced 
to it. The words, given first in Nitinat, then in 
Nootka translation, are: 


tutuutadaaksi§ ba?as. 
lickaa?akaH maH tit (saadcink). 


?aadasas Eaabat. 
?aanasamaH Hawit. 


I am the only chief. My house is thundering (always). 


25 (vii F 70b). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Tom, 
Tstshaa. Used in girl’s puberty potlatch and used in 
bestowing the name Auuyaayagsitl (‘‘causes to become 
good at intervals’). Htsaawistat tupaati, going back 
to Saayaachaptis, also called ?2twakX1, the son of the 
first Saayaachapis. Saayaachapis gave the name to 
his daughter when he gave her in marriage to Kapchuk, 
the supernatural merman, to induce him to make the 
weather good. The words as given by the informant 
are: 

Auyaci?im tanaakqas. 
Become good, my child. 


The words as recorded from the song record would 
perhaps suggest 


AuyatiAuks tanaaks. 
My child becomes good. 


26 (vii F 7). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Cf.no.27. Used with the potlatch handle 
tupaati (see notes to song 23). Hisaawistat tupaati, 
going back to the first Saayaachapis. 


2apiis?aXatukquus pacsaakum?akqas. 
mamaatmatapaks Hawitmisukqas ?unaaH 2aXuksaa‘ims 
yagciqHuusi g’aa Hawit. 


My potlatch handle is carried around on the shoulder. 
My wealth is flying about, it seems to be seeking its equal 
in being wealthy. 


Shouts in the course of the singing: 


‘ 


Eu, ‘‘well, now!’’ (signal to sing the verse) 
k”isuwatsi?1, ‘‘go across!”’ (signal to sing the second verse) 


The reference to carrying the potlatch handle on the 
shoulder is in keeping with the custom of this tupaati; 
the potlatch handle, a two foot block of wood, is 
carried on the shoulder by someone hired to do so, 
until the end of the song when it is thrown up in 
the air. 

27 (vii F 64). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Big 
Fred, Tsishaa. Same song as 26. Inherited by Fred 
from his father’s father. The notes are not explicit 
on this point, but apparently Tom and Big Fred both 
have this same song (with some divergences of detail) 
by separate inheritence. 


mamaatmalapaks Hawitmisukqas. ?unaaHuks 


yagctighuusts q’aa Hawit. 


My wealth is flying about. Mine is seeking whom I may 
be with as to being wealthy. 
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28 (vii F 28). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Tupaati of the Tsishaa sept, going back to 
the man called naastya‘atu. There is a dance which 
goes with the song performed by two men and two 
women with upright feathers on cedar bark head- 
dresses (we?itqgim), one feather on the forehead; they 
wear head-masks (hinkticim) now but not originally 
(formerly the head-mask was used only for the wolf 
crawling dance); they hold a blanket in each hand 
while dancing a few steps back and forth, gradually 
fold the blankets over their shoulders and then throw 
them down in a pile; then they take another pair and 
keep it up until the number to be given away are down 
on the ground; the dancers as well as those looking on 
sing; drums, sticks, and hands are used in accom- 
paniment. 


yacit?akukquus maatmaas. 

manris@akukquus Aikuugyr 211Htuup. 
AiHis?akukquus eiitnizt. 

Hap?is?akukquus éuéyuu k®akagq. 

I have tribes gathered in my house. 

I have ¢tlitluuktl whale tied at my beach. 

I have runaway slaves landing at my beach. 

I have sea-otter skins stretched out on my beach. 


The items of the enumeration are marks of prestige: 
many guests, much whale, and many blankets to give 
away. The significance of the runaway slaves lies in 
the fact that slaves were supposed to go to the rich, 
powerful, and kindly chief when they ran away from 
their masters. 

29 (vii F 83a). 
Frank Williams on Tishaa reserve. 


Haatshuuthla song. Recorded by 
Toquaht tupaatt. 


hiisti?atuk”’aH kiit?1?at naaH?akXim naniigsu. 

?uyuuse?icuu naacukquusu yaag”apisayié Hawit. 

yaastmaa?akaH nhayii?t sivyaas?t Hawit. 

My grandfather was taken up here from a stump, lifted up 
in a canoe. 

If you would look for the one who is outstandingly wealthy. 

My chief reaches as far as the echo there. 


The significance of the words is not completely clear. 
The first verse probably refers to symbolic lifting up 
in the sense of raising prestige, though it may refer 
to the ceremony of lifting the visitors’ canoe out of 
the water on heavy poles carried by a number of 
people and thus carrying them ashore. 

30 (vii F 71b). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Used in dancing with face-mask ; Hisaawistat 
tupaati, going back to Saayaachapis, who obtained it 
in a dream in which he heard the supernatural Wealth- 
on-the-rocks (Hawiyum) sing it to a house full of 
people. 


tuutaa?aksis Hawiyum?aksis. 
?7aanima yaquk’iis Hawiyum?7aksis. 
q’ayaatuk“its Hawiyum?aksis§. 


My Wealth-on-the-rocks is thundering. 
It is really my Wealth-on-the-rocks. 
What is sounding thus is my Wealth-on-the-rocks. 
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31 (vii F 70a). Haatshuuthla song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Hisaawista tupaati, going back to the first 
Saayaachapis, who used it in performing the potlatch- 
handle tupaatt. The words as given by the informant 
(they are considerably garbled in the recorded singing) : 
wikiitH ats miitHii?at 2anis Hawil kiikiiqama. 
HayuStagisuks pacsaa¢im ?anis Hawit kitkiiqama. 


I am equaled by no one, for I am wealthy. 
I have ten potlatch handles on the beach, for I am wealthy. 


kuktigama is a Kwakiutl word, equivalent to Nootka 
Hawil ‘‘chief, wealthy.’’ Saayaachapis is said to have 
used ten potlatch handles, five for the men and five 
for the women, and to have given ten prizes. 

32 (vii F 42). Potlatch entry song of the Sea-gull 
Society, sung by Mrs. Douglas, Tsishaa. Used on 
entering a house to give a potlatch. The Sea-gulls 
twit the Bluejays, telling them to come out and 
show their dancing and potlatching powers. Clubs 
(2uupaat), like the Sea-gulls and the Bluejays among 
the women and various permanent and temporary ones 
among the men, are groups which act together in 
dancing, clown performances (among the men), and 
other activities which are always non-tupaati, rather 
informal, and devoted to the enjoyment of the par- 
ticipants and spectators. Even in important cere- 
monies like the wolf-ritual, there are points at which the 
lighter activities of the potlatch clubs are introduced. 


ma?as?axim x”ax"aayisgee | =x”aax”asgee | hatiiiaH ma?as. 


Be a tribe now, Bluejays! I challenge a tribe. 


Introductory announcement: 
huuli?iXin qvinistaqiml. qi--. 


We, the Sea-gull band, are dancing into the house. kweeee! 


33 (vii F 80a). Potlatch entry song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Tupaati derived from the Tsakwistts, a sept 
of the Hutatsuat, and going back to waakiitk"tsiis. 


éa?akuksis ?aHkuu. vyaacsit?issis ca?ak. 


This is my river. I am standing in the river. 


It is said that the Tsakwistis tribe had no river, but 
pretended to have one because they wanted to 
show themselves equal to the tribes that had rivers. 
Waakwiitkwistis was very successful in getting whales 
with his two whaling spears named nuupiitipsil (“get 
in one try at intervals”) and AiAuugAmiik (‘‘getter of 
tlitluuktl whales’’). In the season when other tribes 
were eating boiled freshwater fish, he would boil his 
whale meat and eat it boiled. The song was con- 
sidered to belong to the two whaling spears, and the 
supposed river was supposed to belong to the two 
spears. When the Tsakwisitis would go visiting with 
presents, they would dance into the house singing the 
above song and carrying the spears aloft at the head 
of the column of dancers. 

34 (vii F 58). Nuukwiis song, sung by Jakes, 
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Huupachas. According to Jakes, this song belongs 
to Queeny, Tutuche’s daughter, and is sung when the 
tribe in a canoe is approaching another tribe by which 
it has been invited to a feast. According to Dan, it 
was composed by Short Jack as a nuukwiis song for 
a Kwitkwaathla dance and was sung when standing 
outside the house before entering for a_ potlatch. 
No words. 

35 (vii F 41). Potlatch entry song of the Sea-gull 
Society, sung by Mrs. Douglas. This song is sung 
while standing outside the house after marching up to 
it and before entering it. No words. 

36 (vii F 36). Nuukwiis song sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa. Sung when marching to place where 
Kwitkwaathla dancing is to be held. The song, com- 
posed by Fred, has made-up words and also Indian 
words which are supposed to be the interpretation of 
the made-up words: 


stinaykatas stinaykaaxtuuwa hita?eecuumee. 
naacsamaH yuug”aa wita?acuuma. 


I also see the supernatural war-party. 


The second verse, containing the real words, is intro- 
duced by: 


na?aataH 2aXivim wawaaqHit. Hamatsap?aaqXake?icuu 


wawaaqHi. 


No you listen to what it means! You will find out what 


it means. 


Shout at the end of the singing: suu?aXee. suu?axee. 
“Hold it now. Hold it now!” (i.e., ‘stop singing’’). 
37 (vii F 47a). Potlatch entry song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Used in wolf ritual on the first night just 
before the wolves break in. Tupaatt of Tom’s family, 
going back to hasaa‘as of the Hitatsoat(?), who ob- 
tained the wolf ritual from the wolves. 
HaHaacagcug’tis?akse?im q’iig’iimisuuk”iis HaHuult. 
q’ayaciik. 
My (messenger) goes on the beach from one end to the 
other as far as my chieftainship extends. Wolf. 


The text seems fragmentary. The reference is to 

Wolf’s messenger, Raven, who goes to Wolf’s beach 

looking for stranded property like whales or sea-lions. 
38 (vii F 45). Potlatch entry song, sung by 

Thlutisim, Tsishaa. Song of the Shumaatat. The 

first verse is Kwakiutl (supposed meaning as given), 

the second Nootka. 

yanaacuuway ?eyaahalay q’acwaciskiina kiineectiyu 
yaq’aykiina kiineectiyuusas Kuuk’anuu. 

haanaa éukuu ( =éuk”aa] yacink”is kaani ?aanaw. 


Our canoe, this one that we are in, is bad, our shape of 
canoe. 


Come on! stand together on the beach. Say! 


The translation of the Kwakiutl cannot be entirely 
depended on. The Nootka verse is in the form of a 
challenge to a tug-of-war, but implies a general 
challenge. 
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39. Potlatch entry song of the Nuchaathlat Society, 
reproduced from the Report of the 60th Meeting, 1890, 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

40 (vii F 79). Mouse dance song, sung by Tom, 
Tstshaa. Accompanies mouse imitative dance in the 
wolf ritual; Hisaawistat tupaati, going back to 247‘iiH 
(later name of Saayaachapis). 

tulumlapakapsts hicaakuk HawiiH. 
?aktaawaciparquus Hawil HawiiH. 

?aktaawaciparquus Xicéuu?ak HawiiH. 

?aktaawatiparquus Kaagaast HawitH. 

?aktaawaliparquus k”aniséak HawiiH. 

I cause the floors of the chiefs to vibrate. 

I gnaw and carry away the wealth of the chiefs. 

I gnaw and carry away the clover-root of the chiefs. 

I gnaw and carry away the dried blubber of the chiefs. 

I gnaw and carry away the wild onions of the chiefs. 
The activity of the mouse is symbolic of the distribu- 
tion of wealth by the powerful chief. 

41 (vii F 74b). Huuthlapi song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Incomplete rendering of No. 42; see below. 

42 (vii F 75). Huuthlapi (shimmering-air) song, 
sung by Tom, Tsishaa. Hisaawista tupaati, going 
back to Saayaachapis. The song accompanies a dance 
performed, in connection with a marriage,on a platform 
in the bow of the canoe as it comes into view of its 
destination. Number 41 is an incomplete rendering 
of the same song. 
naatuk’inak yagtiqgHiik [=yagtiqHuusik]| ?2anik Hawit 

hanee. 


AuutAuute2im naatuk naas 2antk Hawit. 
?ucaagame?ic naasukitqak Kuupinyapsiit naas. 


Let us look for one who may be equal to you, for you are 
wealthy, say! 

Be slowly seeking the Day, for you are wealthy. 

You cherish your Day, the Day always producing sun- 
beams. 


43 (vii F 10). Yuuryuuya song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. The yuuXkyuuya or wind dance, which this 
song accompanies, is used in potlatches and in the 
imitative dancing of the wolf ritual. It is danced by 
two people wearing head-masks and mountain goat 
blankets (or other kind of blankets) who represent the 
chief of the east wind; ten others have white masks 
with round mouths as if ready to blow; as soon as the 
song is over, the two dancers blow out wh wh and the 
others follow. 

lulucus waayii. [suggests nunuuk”itin weeitin ]. 
yuuryuuya hiscaapiqag?aaqAwer1s (?). 
yuurdyuuya naas. 

Let us sing it! let us say it! 


It is blowing, it will be in all directions. 
The weather is blowing. 


44 (vii F 51). Song for imitative dance represent- 
ing saw-bill ducks; sung by Tom, Tsishaa. Belongs 
to Tom’s family. Hamilton George and Jakes claim 
it is a naS?as?atH tupaati and does not really belong to 
Tom’s family. In this dance, the dancers hold their 
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arms to their bodies with hands like wings and look 
from side to side while saying “hak hak hak.”’ The 
dancers do not sing. They dance around in a circle 
four times. 


PuunuuArs naanas?agstuar Panis 2e?inH?1s caapin?is 


I am getting stronger, because I am (one of) the little 
saw-bill ducks. 


45 (vii F 84). Song for tupaati guessing contest 
(tuutuupata). Collected by Frank Williams. In the 
contest, the guests are required to guess what tupaati 
is being represented. Sometimes, if not always, the 
thing to be guessed is the name of a place with which 
the family is supposed to have some traditional 
connection. 


tu ka?upsi2ari q’igiiwe?in hirits. 
Well now, name what it might be, the place on the ground. 


46 (vii F 71a). Song for hoop game, used in girl’s 
puberty potlatch; sung by Tom, Tstshaa. Hisaawista 
tupaatt, going back to Saayaachapis, who made the 
hoop-game his tupaati on the basis of the fact that 
long before he came to live at Hisaawista, Red-headed 
Woodpecker used to come there from ma?aquu?a (in 
the Toquaht country) to play this game. 


nuutSi?akquué XiHmamit. 
Red-headed Woodpecker, it is said, used to throw the hoop. 


47 (vii F 59). Song for imitative dance represent- 
ing grizzly bear; sung by Jakes, Huupachas. The 
song belongs to Hamilton George who got it from the 
Kyuquot to whom he is related through his mother. 
The dance is used in potlatches and is performed by 
a dancer rigged out in grizzly bear hide. Before the 
dance there is rapid drum beating and the introduction 
is sung in éiigaa style. At the end of the introductory 
part, the drum beats on for about a half minute in a 
quick regular beat while the singers rest. Then they 
start in singing again and the dancer appears. The 
Kyuquot words and their approximate meaning are: 


naanaginak. (Introduction) 
waykuus ?impaaxa Sayaaxuusia. 


Dancing grizzly-bear dance. 
Bravo! they'll imyaaha and he’ll dance grizzly-bear dance. 


4myaaxa has no equivalent in the Tsishaa dialect. 
It refers to women beating drum and singing in a style 
like tstikaa, but not the same as the chief's tszzkaa. 

48 (vii F 80b). Chiischtisa song for potlatches; 
sung by Tom, Tsishaa. Uchucklesit tupaati. Origi- 
nally belonged to Kithin Tribe (kiix?in?2atH), and was 
used once when Taapushhuaks, the Kihin princess, 
came with a group of women to husmatgéus, where 
some Uchucklesit were dwelling, on an informal danc- 
ing and gift-exchange visit (sak”’as). Flashing-light 
(naanee?ika), a young Uchucklesit chief, eloped with 
the Kiihin princess, and the next day the marriage 
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was ceremonially sanctioned. Later, certain Kithin 
people who had become jealous of the Uchucklesit 
plotted to kill the two sons of Flashing-light and 
Taapushhuaks. As a result, although the boys were 
finally permitted to escape, there was a war between 
the two tribes until the Kiihin were virtually wiped 
out. Their land came to belong to the Uchucklesit. 
The narrative does not state specifically how the song 
came to belong to the Uchucklesit, but it was either 
by virtue of Taapushhuaks marriage or by virtue of 
the defeat of the Azzhin or by virtue of both. If the 
marriage alone were responsible, one would expect 
that it would be known as a Kithin tupaatt. 

siyaa‘iiks wa Hatiinup Hatiinuptip tasii?aké wa 

husmatgécus. hax”inmacuks hax”inmac. 
It will be I, will it not? who deepens it for them: their 


trail, is it not? (for) the husmatgéus (people). My 
wren, wren. 


49 (vii F 77). Yaatyaata song, sung by Douglas, 
Tsishaa. Hisaawistat tupaati, going back to 777‘7iH 
(same as Saayaachapis). 


huunii2aks huunit. 
cawaakuks huuntt. 
2aXaaks huunit. 
gatéaaks huunit. 
muuraks huuntt. 
suéaaks huunit. 
nupaaks huunit. 
?aXpaaks huunit. 
2arakYatuks huunit. 
cawaak”atuks huunit. 
Hayaaks huunit. 
éawaak“atuks huuntt. 


I have drift whale, drift whale. 
I have one, a drift whale. 
I have two, drift whales. 

I have three, drift whales. 
I have four, drift whales. 
I have five, drift whales. 

I have six, drift whales. 

I have seven, drift whales. 
I have eight, drift whales. 
I have nine, drift whales. 
I have ten, drift whales. 

I have nine, drift whales. 


Apparently the count goes downward from ten, but, 
since we have only one verse beyond ten, we cannot 
be sure. 

50 (vii F 27). Yaatyaata song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Tupaati of the Tstshaa sept, going back to 
naasiya‘atu, who used it when he had five whale 
dorsal-fins to use in a feast. The song is sung before 
eating. The chief's daughter dances alone. She 
wears a decorated sea-otter skin blanket, a red cedar- 
bark head ring and eagle feather on each side of her 
hair. The feathers show that her father has the super- 
natural ya-ii as a giver of good luck. A lightning 
serpent painted on each side of her robe shows that 
her ancestor saw the lightning serpent at the time of 
the flood. A quarter moon painted in shiny black on 
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her forehead and the moon on the back of her robe 
show that he was creator. There is a thunderbird 
(without a whale in his talons) painted above the 
moon on the back of her robe. She holds nothing 
in her hands and says nothing. She holds her hands 
down at her sides and dances sidewise from side to side, 
a few steps in each direction. 


wiyaakuks €ak”aasaks. 
hayimHiiti?axatukquus yatyakukgqas ?anis huuyaat. 


My dorsal-fins are insufficient in the house. 
My yaatyaata dance is always forgotten as I dance. 


The first verse, in view of the fact that there are five 
dorsal fins, is apparently boasting by understatement: 
the chief talks of the food as being insufficient for the 
guests when there is obviously a great abundance. 
The second verse would seem to speak similarly of the 
chief’s song; the notes, however, say ‘‘song is meant 
to poke fun at rival chief, tells him he doesn’t know 
where he got this song.”’ 

51 (vii F 55). Spirit-communicating song, sung 
by Jakes, Huupachas. Used to drive whale to shore, 
when, after being wounded, he pulls away from shore. 


hiniisma hitaa?uxr. 


He carries along, goes to the rocky shore. 


52 (vii F 81a). Spirit-communicating song, sung 
by Tom, Tsishaa. Tsakwistis tupaatt, going back to 
Waakutkwisits, who obtained it, along with 53, from 
a California whale he had speared. 


waalukuks tayuuk“atuks (?). 


Mine are going, my floats are (pulled) out of sight (under 
water). 


53 (vii F 81b). Spirit-communicating song, sung 
by Tom, Tsishaa. Tsakwistis tupaati, going back to 
Waakiitkwistis, who obtained it along with 52. 


gq’ tig’ tigXisikin. 
We will be in various inlets. 


The text is said to be equivalent to hthisik“agXistkin 
‘“‘we will follow the shore from inlet to inlet.”’ 

54 (vii F 29). Spirit-communicating song sung by 
Tom, Tsishaa. Accompanied by rattle. Tsishaa 
tupaatt, going back to Naasiya-atu who heard it sung 
at Bladder-head Mountain. 


Hayutink’a?aksi§s ya‘ii g*ica?apirtis 2anis qu?actup. 


I have ten ya-ti on the rocks wherever I take them (?), for 
I am a human being. 


The ya-it is a supernatural being that gives good 
fortune. ‘‘Human being’ is to be understood as 
meaning ‘“‘adept and successful human being,”’ perhaps 
“‘sreat hunter.” 

55 (vii F 24). Spirit-communicating song, sung 
by Tom, Tsishaa. Used for the hiina dance in the 
wolf ritual. A htina is a supernatural quartz-like 
being. 
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Hayuqumya?aksis yaaya?a Hiina haayi. 
I have ten quartzes there on the rocks, behold! 


56 (vii F 6). Spirit-communicating song sung by 
Tom, Tsishaa. Sung to the spirit in the dorsal fin of 
a captured whale after it is speared and also after it 
is brought into the house. The song is accompanied 
by one drum and two rattles. The dorsal fin is cut 
and dressed and they sing for four days. It may not 
be eaten for four days, after which it is cooked and 
eaten in the house of the killer where the singing has 
been taking place. The words are changed beyond 
recognition, but are said to mean: 


hawii?akaH hiita?ur. 
I finish coming to land. 


57 (vii F 26). Spirit-communicating song, sung by 
Tom, Tstshaa. Tsishaa tupaatt, going back to Makes- 
oily (AaXkaaquk”ap), who obtained it from a whale 
which he had speared and which towed him far out to 
sea. The third night, Makes-oily dreamt he was in 
the house of the whales and heard them singing 
lullabies; in this way he obtained two lullabies (num- 
bers 90, 92) and two names for children. The fourth 
night, he dreamt he was in the house again, and one 
of the older whales told the harpooned one he had 
kept his captor out on the water long enough. The 
latter whale then sang this song. The next morning 
Makes-oily had his father, Lance-thrust (éapuqsii), 
who was a member of the crew, tie the landward 
medicine onto the first skin float. The whale dived 
deep under and, with Makes-oily singing his new song, 
towed the canoe to land. 
histitHiXe?ic hita?uxr. 
histitHixe?ic cuctit hituk’iis hatingut 
You will head for there, go to land. 


You will head for Tsutsiit where I have my ritual bathing 
place. 


58 (viiF 39). Tstikaa song, sung by Tom, Tsishaa. 
Sung before thunderbird dance in the wolf ritual and 
also in other potlatches. 
hitnaxst§ yaq’acié tiicktitckS1?aXquu naas. 
hiinaksts yaq’actié tuutaa?aXquu naas. 
hiinarsi§ yaq’aciié AitHXAiitHaXquu naas. 


I have found who owns the day when it begins to thunder. 
I have found who owns the day when it is thundering. 
I have found who owns the day when it is lightning. 


The reference is, of course, to Thunderbird. 

59 (vii F 38). Tsiikaa-rear (cit‘akXkim) song, sung 
by Thluutisim, Tsishaa. Sung by someone who fol- 
lows a wolf dancer supposed to be possessed by the 
wolf spirit ; also used when the wolves attack and steal 
the novices. 

wikim hayaagX ?aHnit. 
Auuk”aanaagqAma ?aHnit. 


Do not be afraid of this one. 
He will have the wolf spirit, this one. 
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The idea is to reassure the spectators that they need 
not fear injury from the wild novice they see or to 
reassure the parents and relatives that their child will 
be eventually returned to them by the wolves. 

60 (vii F 49). Tstkaa-rear song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Hitatsu tupaati, going back to Crab-on- 
ground, who obtained the wolf ritual from the wolves. 
In the wolf ritual given by the wolves while Crab-on- 
ground was among them, this song was sung by a wolf 
named fiHyaas (a ceremonial word for land otter). 
This song may be used in connection with any phase 
of the wolf ritual, as when the wolves are heard to 
howl; it is not used for imitative dancing. 

waa ¢iHaaca‘as histaatuk. 
waa Hayuqumluk?i ciHaa. 


Say! there seems to be a spirit sounding. 
Say! his ten spirits. 


The spirits referred to are the quartz-like Hzina spirits 
which the chief of the wolves has in him. 

61 (vii F 50). Tstkaa song, sung by Tom, Tsishaa. 
Sung when gifts are to be distributed, in wolf ritual 
or otherwise. 


yaa wityamuck witkmaacuk sitmacuk maatmaas. 
There: The tribes never stop talking about me. 


62 (vii F 36b). Tsttkaa song, sung by Thluutisim, 
Tsishaa. Used any time during the wolf ritual, par- 
ticularly when wolves are seen. 


wa ?uunuurdwe?in tickaa?ak maH tit waa 2anité k“ik“iéaqituk 
caxyak q’ayacitk ?anin Xuuk”aana. 
They say their house is thundering because the spears of 


the wolves are all sharpened, for we are (holding the) 
wolf ritual. 


63 (viiF 2a). Tsiikaa song, sung by Tom, 7 sishaa. 
The song is a companion to No. 65. It is used in 
connection with a potlatch dance, at the end of which 
several people outside of the house make a loud noise 
with bull-roarers; these are supposed to represent the 
sound of an earthquake, this being one of the tupaats 
of Tom’s family. The song is used only when it is 
already night. 


g’aaq’aa?akmutiik nananigsu naas. 
?uH atike?ic yacwtisa2at kitiicsu?at q’ayacitk 


As your grandfathers were, the day. 
You will be lifted and carried in your canoe, standing in 
the bow, by wolf. 


The first verse compares the song-owner’s ancestors to 
the day in their ceremonial splendor. The second 
verse refers to an honor accorded a visiting tribe by an 
inviting tribe: the inviting tribe wades out into the 
water with suitable heavy poles which they place 
crosswise under the canoe; then they lift the canoe and 
passengers by means of the poles and carry them out 
of the water and up the beach. 

64 (vii F 48). Tstikaa-rear song, sung by Tom, 
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Tstshaa. Song used in connection with imitative 
dance. The song cannot be used when the wolves 
return, for which Tom has no tupaati; Tom has a 
ghost-blackening tupaati and it is not possible to have 
both a wolf-return tsttkaa and a ghost-blackening 
tupaatt. 


yaa Kuuk”aana. 
HawitHuk’e?ic Xuuk“aana. 
hawtiqruk”e2ic Xuuk”aana. 


There is the wolf ritual. 
You are chief of the wolf ritual. 
Your wolf ritual is hungry. 


The wolves are supposed to be running the wolf ritual. 
The reference is to the fact that the chief is supposed 
to feed his people during the wolf ritual. 

65 (viiF 1). Tstikaa song, sung by Tom, Tsishaa. 
Exclusive tupaatt of Tom’s family. Song used in 
potlatches and also at the end of wolf rituals; many 
kinds of gifts (skins, yellow-cedar blankets, mountain 
sheep blankets, sea-otter skins, and such) were given 
away in this tupaatt. 

Auuk“aana. 
?uHtin?aruksim waHlak 2e71iH i Citii?amin. 
Hayuu‘akukquus Hawitmis. 


Wolf ritual. 
I use large coppers for throwing away. 
I have two hundred kinds of property. 


66 (vii F 69). Tsttkaa song for marriage cere- 
monial, sung by Tom, Tstshaa. Hisaawitsta tupaati. 


siicuwats naas naas 


?iidayap naas. 


yaqiise?im Xuuyayap yaqtise?im 


Daylight is on my side, I who am making the Day good, 
I who am elevating the Day. 


Refers to the supernatural Breakers-people, who are 
supposed to pray thus to the Day. Marriage tstikaa 
songs are prayerful, rather than boastful; it would not 
be appropriate for a suitor to boast that he is the 
highest chief when he wants to get the daughter of 
another chief, whom he must consider above himself. 

67 (vii F 78). Tsitkaa song, sung by Douglas, 
Tsishaa. Hisaawista tupaati used in wolf ritual at 
night or when the wolves are in the bush out of sight. 


heheeS Kuuk”“aana. 
?uH?uuH2akuk*im ciHawa 2aniXiik tiqwanas?apat ?uH?at 
2e?iiH i q’ayacitk. 


Hehesh, wolf ritual. 
Have them going for spirit power, so you will be made to 
sit on the middle of their backs by the big wolves. 


68 (vii F 2b). 
?uuyaa?aksa?ims [ = ?uyimaH?aata | hitak”isar 


2e?im?aXkquuc Auyacir naas 
2e?im?aXkquuc RawaH 1X naas. 


Tstikaa song, sung by Tom, Tsishaa. 


I always start out from shore, 
as soon as the day becomes good, 
as soon as the day opens. 
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The song is supposed to be sung by a whale person in 
order to bring good weather. In the dorsal fin of 
every whale there is a person; the body of the whale 
is his canoe; when a whale is caught, spirit songs are 
sung to this person for four days, at the end of which 
time he leaves the dorsal fin and goes out into another 
canoe. 

69 (vii F 54). Tsttkaa song, sung by Jakes, 
Huupachas. This is a very well known Tsiikaa song, 
used at any time wolves are heard howling in wolf 
ritual. It is Tsishaa in origin and belonged to Dan’s 
father’s mother, whence Dan has the right to use it; 
belongs also to Fred’s family and to Jakes and Ned. 


hisiik“apal?atitke?ic ciigaa 2antk Kuuk”aana 


You will be carried on the back and have tstikaa songs sung 
to you, for you are tluukwaana. 


70 (vii F 44). Tsitkaa song, sung by Mrs. Douglas, 
Tsishaa. For chanting while going about in the 
village (éiiqgmaas); belongs to the Sea-gull society. 
Sung before No. 78. 


ma assis qitsimsis qiisim. wikiitH 2atuk yacaasi?at yacacus. 


Aa?uu. 
?uHukiieric 2uupaal wiinaacistukéa q’aciinux?atH weerié 
hitacist éaéaapéak wiine?i. 


I am a great tribe, I am fool dancing. Our ladder has 
never been stepped on (i.e. no one is equal to us). 


Another: 


Your club on the water will be the reputed war canoe of 
the Quatsino. Say it! there on the water the little 
messenger canoe of the war canoe. 


71 (vii F 22). Tsitkaa song, sung by Big Fred, 
Tsishaa, and Jackson. Song used in wolf ritual feast 
during eating. Any one might suddenly get up and 
start one of these songs and all would rise and join 
in the singing; after the song, eating is resumed until, 
after a while, another such song might be sung. 
quisin?ake?ic yaaqvitiik hahawataH. 
hupqéugsixcims q’aa [ = hupgéugsiiuusgas g’aa | 2e?inH 287% 

maatmaas. 


You have a raven which you are about to eat. 
I would put the small tribes all the way into my mouth. 


72 (vii F 53). Tsttkaa song, sung by Jakes, 
Huupachas. Tsiikaa song for getting wolves out of 
the bush (hitaHtasyakap). Wolves howl in answer 
three times. Only two of chief’s family are allowed 
to sing this tuwpaati song; they listen to the wolves 
howling (ne%iéiiH ‘‘try to hear’); raven always calls 
out first (by voice, not by whistle). After three 
howls, the novices call out, “Come get me father!’ 
All chiefs of Nootkan tribes use this same song. 
No words. 

73 (vii F 35a). Exorcising song for wolf-ritual, 
sung by Thluutisim, Tsitshaa. First four rounds (also 
see 74 and 75). Begun by the two or four exorcists 
who drive the spirits out of the wolf ritual novices, 
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then they are joined by those sitting about. No 
words. 

The sound represented by b@ is a voiced bilabial 
trill, and is a sound used in exorcising. 

74 (vii F 35b). Exorcising song for wolf ritual. 
Second four rounds (see 73 and 75). Treated as 
described under 73. 


?uk’iinutsis hitaHta2a hivaa?ayité tiltiituwa g’ayaciik. 


I come down the rocky stream at the place of live wolves 
all about. 


75 (vii F 36a). Exorcising song for wolf ritual, 
sung by Thluutisim Tsishaa. Third four rounds (see 
73 and 74). The exorcists used to chew dog meat. 
They cut tongue to make blood (did not use bladder 
containing blood). If blood does not run, the exorcist 
is ashamed: it indicates that he has eaten something 
to keep blood from flowing and will not live long. 
naa?uureric qu2acis. 
naa?uure?ic HaakHaayagsut. 
naa?uure?ic HiisHiisagsul. 

You will join in eating a person. 
You will join in ravenous eating. 
You will join in eating with blood flowing from the mouth. 

76 (vii F 34). Yahalalaasong, sung by Boston Bob, 
Tsishaa. Sung to wolves in wolf ritual. Yahalalaa 
is a shout of cheer. When the wolves hear this they 
are glad and dance, but not in time to the song. They 
lift up their feet dog-fashion and drop down in an 
attempt to dance. 


yahalalaa yahalalaa 
Aaawitix yagq“acqin hin(kit)yaxtu?a. 
Aaawitik yag“acitk hin(kit)yaxtu?a. 
yahalalaa yahalalaa 


The hin(kit)jaxtu?a belonging to us are approaching. 
The hin(kit)jaxtu?a belonging to you are approaching. 


hinktivyaxtu?a is said to be wolf’s language and even 
Tom did not know what it meant. 


77 (vii F 47b). maak”ayiiH song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. maak“ayiiH is “trying to get bitten ones,” 
referring to the wolf ritual novices who have been 
taken away by the wolves in their mouths. The song 
is sung twice, like the yahalalaa song (see No. 76), and 
right after it. The wolves dance while it is sung. 
Wolves understand people (once Frank’s father saw a 
wolf who ran off; he said, ‘‘don’t run,’”’ and the wolf 
stopped) ; they do not have any language of their own. 
[But this statement is contradicted by the wolf word 
in No. 76. ] 


wa wa yaasaacswi?a kukuuHswiituk kakawin?akqas 
q’ayacitkgas. 

Say! say! my wolves go through the holes of the killer 
whales among the rocks. [Perhaps: my killer-whales, 
my wolves go through the rocks where there are holes 
all about. ] 


The killer whales are wolves. Wolves sometimes run 
through caves into the water and turn into killer 
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whales. The tail turns into the big fin on the back 
(kawanim). 

78 (vii F 43). 
Douglas, Tsishaa. 
kitkiishapka style. 


Sung on dancing into house in 


q’tin. 

qiisimiiknis. 

q’iniiriiknis. 

kwiin [cry of Sea-gull society ]. 
We'll be clown spirits. 

We'll be sea-gulls. 


79 (vii F 21). 
Fred, Tsishaa. 


?uucikin. qiuisimXin. yacacistikin. 


We will own it. We will be clown spirit. We will walk 


on the water. 
80 (vii F 14). 
Fred, Tsishaa, helped by others. 


a ae 


waayaqapité ?uuscal qiusim wa?aacwacagun qiigitsapqa. 
?uunakuH 2ate?ic naacsaat 2e?11H 2at?i qasit muwacmit. 
I wonder which clown spirit is the most forbidden when we 


move our necks deer fashion in clown dancing. 
You are watched by the big eyes of deer. 


The dance does not try to imitate deer, who stretch 
their necks more slowly than the clown-spirit dancers: 
there is no intention of doing the forbidden thing of 
imitating deer. 

81 (vii F 76). Marriage song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Hisaawista tupaati, going back to Saayaa- 
chapis and used with Shanaayi game (lifting up weight 
with one arm) in marriage and puberty feasts. 


tuuwaaliitt yaa?a?eeXka qaluukma nanuuhiik”aa Saayeeha 
maykilica huwahee?a yiyahaawa. 
cucuuluugs ?aa?atayee. 


The words are not Nootka, and are said to mean ‘‘Get 
hold of this if you are strong, lift it up!” cucuuluugs 
?aa?atayee is said to be the verse but is not on the 
phonograph record. 

82 (vii F 72a). Marriage song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Hisaawista tupaatt going back to Saayaa- 
chapis who obtained it in a dream in which a sparrow 
used it in a marriage ceremony. 


kikiktkt. 
kikikiki (imitative of 


hax”inmac hax”inmac hax”inmac. 


Sparrow, sparrow, sparrow. 


sparrow). 
83 (vii F 9). Marriage song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. The song belongs to the boy’s family but 


anyone may lead it. 


?ataqgHasuu. wapmamits kapcukmits. 


Who are you? I am the son of Wapma, I am the son 


of Kapchuk. 


Both Wapma and Kapchuk refer to the supernatural 
breakers person. Once there was a great storm and 
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to quiet it they gave the chief’s daughter in marriage 
to the young man of the seas. When she asked him 
his name, he answered as above. When one sings 
this song, it brings bad weather (wind and rain). 
?aéaqHasuu is plural—why the plural is used here is 
not clear. 

84 (vii F 74a). Marriage song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Hisaawista tupaati going back to Saayaa- 
chapis, who heard it in a dream of a ceremony. AIl- 
ways follows No. 87. 


saayaagacus Xaatwaa Katwit?aXquus Panis wiina. 

mitaasa?ims Kaatwaa hupaa?axquué hupalt 2anis wiina. 

I paddle far out to sea when I am paddling, for I am a 
war party. 

I indeed am paddling while the sun is moving, for I am a 
war party. 


85 (vii F 72c), unfinished; and 86 (vii F 73), both 
parts. Marriage song, sung by Tom, Tsishaa. 
Misaawista tupaati going back to Saayaachapis. Sung 
to kaakaamina dance. Words not understood by 
informant (Alex Thomas). 

87 (vii F 72b). Marriage song, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Hisaawista tupaatt going back to Saayaa- 
chapis, who obtained it in a dream along with No. 84, 
which it always precedes. In the dream, there were 
dancers representing the sun. 


naayisuk’iiHas. 
Shall I? shall I have daylight? Shall I have daylight on 
the beach? Where on the beach shall I have it? 
88 (vii F 8). Marriage-offering (ct‘as) song, sung 
by Tom, Tsishaa. The person singing this has a 


thunderbird mask on his head. Only one thunderbird 
dancer and one lightning-serpent dancer perform. 


waa naasuk”iXHas. waayisuk”iiHas. 


weriikuksi§ Hi2iXitk. 
matitruksi§ tutuut§ 


My lightning serpent coils onto the ground. 
My thunderbird lights on the ground. 


89 (vii F 68a). Fair weather song (also used in 
marriage ceremony), sung by Tom, Tsishaa. Hisaa- 
wista tupaati going back to Big-rear (2iwakXim), the 
son of Saayaachapis. 


naalwiiga ?anagqsma ?uuqumHi. ?uksaa?aXma. 


Naathwiika has brought nothing but fine weather in her 
canoe. She comes from far off. 


Naathwiika was the wife of Big-rear brought back from 
a distant place to which he wandered after his father 
had been killed by jealous neighbors. 

90 (vii F 25a). Boys’ lullaby, sung by Tom, 
Tstshaa. Tsishaa song, going back to Makes-oily 
(AXaXaaquk’ap), who heard a whale mother singing it 
to her child; he had speared the whale and had been 
towed out to the whale village by her. 


katéaatu?atH 7issif wa quu?as. 
yaq’inkits ?uHisuk ‘imtit Aug’inga Auqg”ingi?issi§f quuas. 
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I am a little person sticking up above water out at sea. 
My little name is Broad-belly, therefore, I am a little 
broad-bellied person. 

91 (vii F 66). Lullaby, sung by Big Fred, Tsishaa. 
Inherited by Fred from his father’s father. Tom also 
has the right to use it, but he sings it rather differently 
(see No. 90). Goes back to the family of Blowing- 
sound (taapus‘in?1s) and was obtained in ritual train- 
ing. Used only for boys. Not used in potlatches. 
haééaatu ‘imtii quu?as, 

yaq’inXtis 2uH?is ‘imtii Kug”ingicist quu?as. 
hitéaatu ‘imtii quu?as, 

yag’inKits 2uH is ‘imtii Kug*ingi€ist quu2as. 

Sticking up above water name person, for which reason 
my little name is Broad-bellied-on-the-water person. 
There on the water name person, for which reason my 

little name is Broad-bellied-on-the-water person. 


Rendered in normal prose by the singer: 

kaééaatu?atHaH quu2as. hitcaatu?atHaH quu?as yaq’inXits 
?uH isuk ‘imtii Kuq’ingicist. 

I am a person of the tribe sticking out on the water. 

I am a person from that place on the water, for which 
reason my little name is Broad-bellied-on-the-water. 
The reference is to young sea otters, who may be thus 
seen lying on the water belly up. The name is used 
by Frank’s family. Frank was called Xug”ingi 
(shortened form) and he called his baby (now dead) 

by that name. 

92 (vii F 25b). Boys’ lullaby, sung by Tom, 
Tsishaa. Tsishaa song, going back to Makes-oily, 
and obtained at the same time as No. 90. 


wiwikmainiyitgatka Rakapmatni 2e?1iH 7 wiina. 


I suppose you won’t go abuut on the sea stealing from the 
big whaling canoes. 


The song is sung by a whale mother to her child. She 

really means “I’m sure you'll go about on the sea a 

great deal and steal harpoons from whalers.” If a 

harpoon goes into a whale, it does not really kill the 

whale, but goes into the whale-person’s canoe, and the 

latter may steal the harpoon by cutting the rope. 

Going-about-on-the-water-stealing (Rakapmaint) is a 

boy’s name in Tom’s family, connected with this song. 
93 (vii F 67). Lullaby (probably boys’), sung by 

Big Fred, Tstshaa. See No. 94. 

yaayasma'‘itkissif quu?as. yaayasma‘itk?isaH quu?as 
?uunuux Panis Cisaa?atH quu?as. 

2uumiik?isikgacsama cacawakhi7is7t ‘izénuu 
yaagmiik?istkiis. 

I am a little seal-hunter person. I am a little seal-hunter 
person, because I am a Tsishaa person. 


I certainly will be a getter of little one-behind bullheads, 
which I shall be a getter of. 


94 (vii F 25c). 
Tsishaa. 


Boys’ lullaby, sung by Tom, 


yaayasma‘itkissis quu2as 2uunuur Pants CiSaa?atH quu?as. 


I am a little seal-hunting man because I am a Tsishaa man. 
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According to Frank Williams, while these words are 

correct, Tom, as Fred and William claim, did not sing 

tune correctly. 
95 (vii F 52). 

2aa?aastimx“aaqXaH. 

?aasitaa?aqéa Cuckuul?is?i 2u?uRuk yakee?e?i kvitk’iqui 


Lullaby, sung by Jakes, Huupachas. 


I will sing a lullaby. 

I guess the little one did the best he could, the little narrow- 
faced one resembling protruding rocks, the rough-faced 
one. 


The idea of the song is to make the baby’s narrow face 
broad and flat, for one should be ashamed of the 
former. The song pokes fun at the baby in a caressing 
way. These Indians do not like narrow faces with 
high foreheads that stand out prominently; they laugh 
at such people. They like broad faces and flat reced- 
ing foreheads. 

The words of this song are not considered a ‘‘nam- 
ing’’ (‘7zmtsiX), which term is used to refer to the verse 
of a song with burdens. 

96 (vii F 65). Lullaby, sung by Big Fred, Tsishaa. 
Used for both boys and girls. Inherited by Fred from 
father’s side. Fred’s father (Frank’s paternal grand- 
father) did not pass on the right to this song to his 
oldest son William, but only to Fred. William does 
not know the story from which this lullaby is taken, 
but Fred does. Fred refuses to tell the words of the 
song, because he may disclose it some later day in a 
potlatch. This lullaby may be used in a potlatch 
with baby in cradle. 

On hearing this song repeated by phonograph, Fred 
seemed affected to tears. This was because he used 
to sing it for Frank’s little son who died. 

97 (vii F 46a). Trance song (naaénaaéa), sung by 
Thluutisim. The diviner passes from this song to 
No. 98 without a break as is regularly done in divining. 
The eyes are shut or rather one does not know whether 
they are shut or not, being in a dreamy trance-like 
state. 


yaatascama ‘iyaal. huuyaal?api naas waa. 


There are feathers there on the roof. ‘‘Have them dance!” 


says the Day. 


98 (vii F 46b). Trance song, sung by Thluutisim. 
Follows immediately on No. 97. 


éu way Kakissi2i hayux”"awu pee [ =hayuxupee |. 
Now then! stand up! cause him to become dazed! 


99 (vii F 85). Doctoring song, collected by Teit. 
Annotated as follows: 

Shaman’s song by Néluk (name of bird, viz., Clarks 
nut cracker) of the Potatoe Garden’s band, Nicola. 

This is a song used in doctoring sick people by 
Doctor Tom, an old Indian from the Coast (think 
southwest coast of Vancouver Island J.A.T.) who 
traveled in the Interior about fifteen years ago and 
doctored the sick. He had formerly traveled with a 
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white man’s circus (for two or three years) and knew 
a lot of the slight of hand tricks used by white per- 
formers as well as other tricks known to the Coast 
Indians. These tricks he used to good effect in con- 
junction with his doctoring. He was driven out of 
the interior by the missionaries and the police for 
obtaining money under false pretenses, and was in jail 
fora while. A favorite trick of his was to show things 
he claimed he had taken out of the bodies of the sick. 
He always spoke in Chinook to the Interior Indians. 
Words used by singer are in imitation of those used 
by Dr. Tom. Translation: 
I know thee. My name (is) Tom. 
I want (to) find thy sickness. I know thy sickness. 
I (will) take thy sickness. I (am a) strong doctor or 
shaman. 
If I take thy sickness thou (wilt) see thy sickness. 
I don’t lie, I don’t worthless talk, viz, pretend. 
I (am a) real shaman. Many days I don’t eat. 
I haven’t eaten for ten days. I (have) no things (or tools, 
etc.) with me and I haven’t a sack with me. 
Now I (will) take thy sickness and thou (wilt) see (it). 


SONG ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The notes contain a certain amount of material 
illustrating introductory announcements, shouts of en- 
couragement, signals, ‘and other concomitants of 
singing. This material is brought together in this 
section. It is to be noted that all that is given here 
is connected with kwitkwaathla, kukitshapka, and 
potlatch-entry songs. Speeches and legends going 


with tupaatt songs are contained in some of Sapir’s 
ethnological narratives, published in Nootka Texts. 


Big Fred announcing No. 7 (Kwitkwaathla song) : 


huuyaal?aagkakaH. Hamat- 
Hamatsap- 


styaaqaH caakitsuwa. 
sap?aagkakeicuu styaaggas caakitsuwa. 
2aaqkaxHasuu. 


It is 1, Tsaakitshuwa. I am going to dance. You 
will find out that it is I, Tsaakitshuwa. You will 
know it. 

Big Fred announcing No. 9 (kwitkwaathla song) : 


kamatapaxXHasuu q’aagqaas nunuuk, kamatapaxqas 
siya yimtaaXqas nunuuk. KaH?uyi kamatsaparaH. 
7iéagsi?aréasis wikimaa?akaH Aut nunuuk. Xutagagqi- 
taH nunuuk huu?ak?uyi. gq*iyigas Haawilak Kulaqag 
huHtakag nunuuk. wikiitH?aXatukquus hinitpat g”aa- 
Zatqgas wantiqg nunuuk. kamatsaparquus 2uusHck1i- 
ZaXatquus hiinip?aaqkat q’aa?atqas waniig nunuuk. 
Auwin?aparquus 2aanaHi ?uuti2itamiHsaxatquus Xa- 
?uu?i quu?as. Xiiwin?apaXquus 2aanaHi yaal wimaagr 
hintipatukquus q”aa?atgqas waniig. ?uyi huu?ak?uyi 
Aulagst nunuuk yee hissaacuqH ?axatuksi kamatsapatuk 
nuuk q’aa?akqas nuuk. XKul?atgas timagsti uk“ silquus 
nuuk. stipurgas huHtak ?uk“iit nuuk. Xul?ataH tuH- 
citi?4 ?uk“ittquus nuuk Xuulsasa. 


I know that I cannot 
It seems I have 


Do you know how I sing? 
sing now. I have found it out now. 
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become old, I cannot sing well. I used to sing very 
well long ago. I knew how to sing very well when I 
was a young man. There was no one who attained 
the kind of singing voice I had. I used to hear that 
someone had been trying to attain the kind of singing 
voice I had. I used to just laugh at the other person 
who tried to imitate me. I used to just laugh at those 
unable to get the kind of voice I had. Long ago I was 
good at singing and people everywhere learned to sing 
my songs. I certainly had a good mind for composing 
songs. I was a foremost expert in making songs. I 
have a very good head when I make songs, very good. 


Big Fred announcing No. 10 (kwitkwaathla song): 
Aula pre 2aata 
nunuukckin1€- 
huuyaal?aaqkakma Hamu psxi- 
Hamup- 


ne’1Xsapakee k”ik“alii?iX?aaqXxaXin. 
ne’tkak. Kawaa?apié2aaxa Kaqmis 1. 
?aala hupit huptickin. 
Jaagkareicuu. %1qgH?aXkmaxaa caakitsuwa. 
St 2aaqkake icuu. 

Light up! We are going to dance kwiikwaathla 
into the house. Always light up well. Always keep 
the oil near. Sing a little to help, help a little. He is 
going to dance again and you will know him now. It 
is the same one again, Tsaakitshuwa. You will know 
him now. 


Big Fred to the members of his party before the be- 
ginning of No. 36 (nuukwits song): 

nuukt1s?aaghin. nuupiéH icin. nuuk”tis?iéin 
hanee. ?aniyamin?aala Kumaa?a nuuk”t1s2axqun. 
hay. 

We'll sing nuukwiis. Let ussing along. Let’s sing 
nuukwiits, come on now! We are enthusiastic only 
when we are singing nuukwits. 

The second verse of No. 36, containing the meaningful 
words, which are supposed to translate the made-up 
words of the first verse, is introduced by: 

na?aataH 2axicim wawaaqgHit. 
Hamatsap?aaqkakeicuu wawaagHit. 


Now you listen to what it means! You will find 


out what it means. 


Shout at the end of the singing: suuw?aXee. suu?axee. 


Hold it now! Hold it now! 
Mrs. Douglas announcing No. 32 (potlatch entry song 
of the Sea-gull Society) : 

huutt?iXin q’inistaqiml. q’it--. 

We, the Sea-gull band, are dancing into the house. 
Kweeee. 

Shouts going with No. 79 (kiikiishapka song): 
ne?ikakuk” apr. 
huuli21X qisSapqmas. 

Make a light for him. It is Uuhtsakith. It is he 
dancing into the house, dancing kitktishapka from 
house to house. 


?uHmaa ‘uuxcagit. ?uHmaa 
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wacsi2t wack?1. Stretch your neck! Stretch your 
neck! 

waacwaace’t. Keep stretching your neck! 


puuwic?uktukma. 


He obtained it by 


Aawuuktukma hit nuuk. 


He just recently got this song. 


dreaming. 

g’aamaaH 2aH?aa. ?uyimaH 2atHii ?u?uutut 
AKaH?uyisa. 

I am like that. I obtained it just last night in a 
dream. 


The reference to recent provenience of the song is 
meant as a joke, for it is an old favorite song borrowed 
from Kyuquot Indians. 


Shouts with No. 80 (kitkiishapka song) 

nertkakapanri hulit?1X?aaqxkaXin qugiisapga huuyaat. 
yaa?al2axi~anim. 

Now give a light, we shall now dance into the house 
dancing kitkitshapka. Come and look!. 

kimskimsafi nunuuk”ee tuucsaameeH 

Drum more rapidly, sing, you women! 

nerikakapi k”isitcu2s tumagkma. ¢i?aa?api Kagqmts. 
kaa?ak Kagqmis caakitSuwee. 

Light up on the opposite side, it is dark. Pour 
whale oil on the fire. Bring the whale oil here, 
Tsaakitshuwa. 

gastimit 2aa gasiimit aa. 


Former eyes! Formereyes! (=it isa fine spectacle). 


huuyaatckin% tayit‘ee huuyaatckin 1. 


Dance a little bit, Tayzia. 
himghimge?t. Keep dodging! 
movements). 


(=keep up dance 


wawaama ?aH?aa HawiiHeeX. He says that, young 
man! 


Hold it! 


yacee%t yacee?1. 


suurs, 
Keep stepping, keep stepping! 


Shout used during singing of gambling song (given in 
connection with No. 11): 


li27aa?aXim Eaanaaxr. h?aame?ic. 


Go ahead and get missed this once. You are 


missed. 


POETICAL FEATURES 


The vocables of songs differ in a number of ways 
from ordinary prose. The differences include the use 
of meaningless burden syllables, modification of the 
words, use of archaic and other non-normal forms, 
special arrangements of ideas, poetical allusions. 
None of the special features are present in all songs, 
and there is considerable variety in their occurrence; 
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they are to be regarded as details of poetic artistry 
entering into the essential pattern and helping to 
characterize each separate song. It will not be pos- 
sible here to treat Nootka poetics fully. 

Burden syllables are found without words in a 
separate part of the song, the burden, called the 
“singing proper’ (nuunuuksa), which contrasts with 
the verse, called ‘‘naming”’ (‘¢mtzA). Burden syllables 
are also woven into the words of the verse—before, 
after, between, or within words. Sometimes the song 
consists of burden alone, sometimes of verses alone, 
but typically the two alternate. Burden syllables 
may also be used to replace the words, if the singer 
does not know them (cf. No. 16) or if he wishes to keep 
them secret (cf. No. 96). 

Burden syllables are ordinarily of very simple struc- 
ture consisting of a consonant followed by a vowel or 
of a vowel-semivowel sequence (ay, aw, etc.), and the 
initial consonants are limited to 2h ywnly. Gener- 
ally, each song employs a limited range of syllables 
made up with only part of this list of burden sounds. 
However, 9 and / are special singing consonants, the 
former occurring only in songs and the second having 
only a limited use outside of songs. The non-song 
uses of / include imitative vocables and exclamations, 
and / is also found with some frequency in words 
borrowed from Nitinat, Kwakiutl, and English. It 
may be a sound on the way to being adopted into the 
language, since a borrowed word like that for ‘‘apples’”’ 
may be spoken 2eepilis as well as 2eepinis. In the 
realm of the vowels, the vowel-semiconsonant se- 
quences are a special song feature. They sometimes 
occur in exclamations (e.g., hwy) and in foreign words, 
though a word like “‘town”’ is likely to be pronounced 
taawin. 

The burden syllables of a song generally form a 
poetic pattern involving rhythmic repetition with or 
without partial modifications. For example, the 
burden of No. 1 goes: waaya?u 2aayaynaa waaya?u 
?uuyuyuu ha?e?ena 2aayayaa. It employs the con- 
sonants w y ? mand y and the vowel qualities a u and e. 
The syllables are arranged in word-like groups and 
between the groups there is a play of likeness and 
contrast. Thus, the first and third vocables are 
identical; the second, fourth, and sixth have the same 
consonants and the same rhythm (long-short-long) but 
switch their vowel qualities from @ to u and back 
again; the fifth vocable is unique. The sequence 
falls into three groups, each ending in ?aayayaa or 
?uuyuyuu, the beginnings being twice the same and 
the third time unique. 

There are occasional departures from the regular 
type of burden syllable; such cases usually involve 
nonsense words modeled after actual words in the 
song. Thus nuutwayaa in No. 46, abnormal in having 
the closed syllable nuut, is evidently modeled on the 
word nuutsi?adquué in the same song. vyelee?eesma in 
No. 51, with the closed syllable 2ees, is a modification 
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of helee?eesma which is itself a song modification of the 
prose hintisma. 

The sung vocables other than the burdens include 
native words, foreign words, and quasi-words. As 
will be shown below, native words in songs may be 
quite different from the corresponding prose words. 
In addition it sometimes happens that all or part of 
the words are non-Nootka. This is due largely to the 
fact that borrowed songs may retain their original 
words, but apparently there are also cases of native 
composers using foreign words to give an exotic effect. 
Finally, there are cases of songs whose words are pure 
inventions, nonsense words, different from burden 
syllables in their consonants and syllable structure; 
a particularly interesting case is No. 36 with a set of 
made-up words and also a set of real words, which, 
according to the composer, translate the made-up 
words. When the words are foreign, their meaning 
may or may not be known to the singers, and, of 
course, the correctness of the forms cannot be guaran- 
teed. Some examples of foreign words in the present 
collection are: Nitinat, Nos. 4, 24; Kwakiutl, No. 20; 
one verse Kwakiutl, one Nootka, No. 38; Nootka with 
one word in Kwakiutl, No. 31; Salish, Nos. 9, 11. 

The most characteristic differences in the sung forms 
of Nootka words as compared with their prose forms 
are as follows: 


1. Changes in vowel length, thus Hawilmts ‘‘wealth”’ 
sung Sd z (No. 87), fick tiicki?aXquu sung Pps Se 
(No. 58), Auuwk”aana sung ddd (No. 64). 

2. Insertion of burden syllables into words, e.g., 
winitnitkiniitH aats miniinitHayi2at Paniinits Hawiinit 
for wikitH?ats mithw?at 2anits Hawit (No. 31); ¢a- 
2ak”iyaaksts for ca?akuksi§ (No. 33); na?aa?2a?a?ayas 
for naas (No. 42); faasit?eyithttnikaythihthaaythi21ké 
for taSit2aké (No. 48); maa%hitmayi1%1s for maatmaas 
(No. 61). Note that the vowels of the inserted sylla- 
ble usually are the same as the vowel already in the 
word, but not always. 

3. Change of consonant m to 1, eg., ?ulucays 
lalasugqstuX ?anis 2a%inH ts capil?aays for ?uunuuxs 
naanas?agstuX ?anis 2e?%inH%is caapin2is (No. 44); 
helee?eesma for hintisma (No. 51); q”t21ig’'t211gh1 21 11- 
stkalee for q’iiq’tigXistkin (No. 53). x 

4. Change of i and a to e, of u and some cases of a 
to 0, e.g., AKeeHmameet for Athmamit (T¥o. 46) ; hiseek”“a- 
peel?atiikeic for histik”apalate?ic (Ng. 69) ; meemeetit 
for maamaatt (No. 6); 200nuX for 24unuuX (No. 93); 
?anagsmoo for 2anaqsma (No. 89). 

5. Omission of final consonants, e&., hita?e?u?2u for 
hitaa?uX (No. 51); kapéukmintinii?? for kapéukmit 
No. 83). Omission of entire final sylla in nayaa- 
?ayaasuuk%t (No. 42) for naasukitqak. The omit- 
ted portion may be a very essential meamugful 
element, as in the dropping of the entire morphemé 
expressing first person subject in qg”ecee?epiki12427 for ~ 
g’ica?apiriis ‘‘wherever I take them’”’ (No. 54). 
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6. Omission of the initial syllable of a repeated word 
(rare), e.g., x”inmac x“inmac hax”inmac, only the last 
repetition giving the full form of hax”inmac ‘‘wren’”’ 
(No. 82); q’ayaXitkmut Xikmut Xikmut (Nootka Texts, 
p. 22). 

7. The use of forms from other dialects; thus -s 
(ordinarily North Nootka or Nitinat) for first person 
in place of -(m)aH (indicative) or -si (absolutive) e.g., 
huuyaatuks for huuyaatuk’ah ‘“‘mine is dancing” (No. 
22); saayaagacus for saayaagacumaH ‘I go far out of 
my course’ (No. 84). Also -s for -gas in fanaaks for 
tanaakgas ‘“‘my child”’ (No. 25), -mut for -(m)it- past 
tense, e.g., g’aaq’aa?akmutitk for q’aag’aa72akititk ‘‘as 
yours were”’ (No. 63). 

8. The use of phonologically more primary forms 
without the contractions, reductions, and assimilations 
found in prose, e.g., hayaa?eeqX (No. 59) for prose 
hayaagiX “afraid” <haya-- + -?aqk; haayuux”’awupee 
(No. 98) for prose hayuxup, rarely hayux"awup, the 
latter being the primary form and the former a con- 
traction; -alee (No. 53), -ani (No. 79) for prose -in 
first person plural indicative <-a- + ni; 2a?inH?is (No. 
44) for prose 2e2inH 1s ‘‘small ones” <*?a?anaH is. 


None of the modifications are invariable character- 
istics, and some of them are quite rare. The use of 
this or that special feature is a matter of artistic choice 
by the composer. Some of the changes are obviously 
of value in adapting the words to the rhythm of the 
music, but others are used only for artistic effect. 

A few remarks may be made as to the nature of the 
song text. Verses are never very long, and usually 
describe or refer to some simple circumstance or oc- 
currence having some symbolic significance. The 
significance of the words often depends on a knowledge 
of the legend or circumstance on which they are based. 
For example, No. 46 says ‘‘Red-headed woodpecker 
used to throw the hoop” and is significant in that it 
indicates the ownership of a tupaati and is therefore 
a symbol of prestige; Red-headed woodpecker, ac- 
cording to legend, used to play the hoop game at 
Hisaawista; later when Saayaachapis, the ancestor of 
the present owners came to live at that place, he made 
the song to show his tupaati right to the place. When 
there are two or more verses, there is generally a 
sameness of connotation in them and often they are 
similar in form besides. Number 50 illustrates simi- 
larity of idea with no words in common: (1) “My 
dorsal-fins are insufficient in the house,’ (2) “My 
yaatyaata dance is always forgotten as I dance.’”’ The 
dance is used when the chief has five dorsal-fins, and 
so the first verse is apparently boasting by under- 
statement, and the second verse speaks in the same 
way of the dance itself. Verbal similarity of the 
verses are well illustrated by Nos. 2,5,and 40. Thus, 
No. 2: (1) “I shall be a salmonberry shoot and again 


look for you’’; (2) ‘‘I shall be a salmonberry and again 


look for you’’; (3) “I shall be a blackberry and again 
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look for you.”” The references are to a myth in which 
successive disguises were used trying to recover a 
stolen wife, the theme of persistence being used by the 
composer to express his own feeling in looking for a 
girl. No. 5: (1) “I am singing famaa on the rocks of 
Marked”’; (2) “I am singing tamaa coiled on the rocks 
of Red-faced.’”’ No. 40: (1) “I cause to vibrate the 
floors of the chiefs’; (2) “I gnaw and carry away the 
wealth of the chiefs’’; (3) “I gnaw and carry away the 
clover-root of the chiefs’; (4) “I gnaw and carry 
away the dried blubber of the chiefs’; (5) “I gnaw 
and carry away the wild onions of the chiefs.” 


NOOTKA MUSICAL VOCABULARY 


Terms are topically arranged under convenient 
headings. Literal meanings are given in parentheses 
before the special meanings. There are a few notes 
in addition to the translation of the native terms. 
The lists of terms are not necessarily complete ; how- 
ever, the more important terms are probably included 
in all cases. 


SINGING AND KINDS OF SINGING 


nunuuk “‘singing.”” nuu?iX (“take up song’’:) “start 
singing.”’ muyaawa (‘‘take up song at intervals”’ :) 
“start a series of songs in succession,’ or “lead 
singing.” 

famaa “‘singing a song of the common type of social, 
non-dance songs.” 

"-uu7iX suffix ‘“‘singing a request for . potlatch 
gift,”” e.g., Aa‘uu?2iX “requesting oil,” éapacuu?ir 
“requesting canoe,” etc. This is a custom in birth 
feasts (‘iimat‘int ‘‘navel feast’) and in girl’s puberty 
potlatches (‘zictuuta), when a guest may ask any 
gift of the close relatives of the child provided the 
request is put in the form of a song. These songs 
are classed as famaa and are usually old tamaa 
melodies with special words fitted to them for the 
occasion. 

étigaa ‘‘singing a ceremonial chant, characterized by 
tremulo drumming and solemn music, sung ordi- 
narily by one person and expressing or indicating 
the prestige of the singer.”’ 

2aa?aastimx”a ‘‘singing lullaby.” 

nuuk“iis (‘‘carrying along a song’’:) “singing a song 
on the way or arriving at the village or house in 
which a potlatch or ceremony is to be held.” 

éicihink (‘‘communicating with supernatural”’ :) ‘‘pray- 
ing, singing songs addressed to or exorcising spirits.”’ 

éuéaal§ ‘‘exorcising the spirit in the dorsal fin of 
whale.” 

haahaayux"a (‘‘acting foolishly, insanely” :) “singing 
spirit songs (derived from fish and trees) prepara- 
tory to distributing wealth.”” Unlike haatshuuthla 
songs, which are also used for this purpose, these 
songs do not constitute tupaatt. 
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nuunuucisa ‘‘taunting in song.” 

NUUANUUYA SAME aS NUUNUUCISA. 

nuusaa (‘‘come singing out of the water’’:) “start 
singing after the drumming has already begun.” 
This is characteristic of certain songs. 

‘imt‘imta (‘‘naming repeatedly”’:) ‘‘singing the words 
of a song, the verse as contrasted with the burden.”’ 

‘mtsix (‘‘name’’:) ‘‘the verse of a song, as contrasted 
with the burden.”’ 

nuunuuksa (‘simply singing’’) “singing the burden of 
a song, as contrasted with the verse’’; ‘‘singing the 
middle part in part-singing.”’ 

Aakatin or Xake2in (possibly <XAat- ‘“‘wedge’’ or Xa- 
“drive wedge” + ’-in, with reduplication of stem, 
“making sound” and therefore meaning ‘‘mak- 
ing a split sound”’ :) “‘singing in parts’’; also “‘singing 
the higher part in part-singing.”’ 

44iqgHiyatuk (‘‘sounding the same’’:) “‘singing a sus- 
tained organ-point tone while others are singing a 
song either in one or two parts.”’ The informant 
states that this organ point is used in one gambling 
song when the sticks (symbolic of points won) start 
coming to the singing side. The women duplicate 
the organ point and the one or two other parts, 
making four or six parts in all. 


KINDS OF SONGS 


(formed for the most part with the suffix -yak("-) 
“instrument of . . .’’ added to stems denoting kinds 
of singing, kinds of dancing, ceremonies) 
nuuk ‘‘song.’’ Includes both melody and words. 
lapyak ‘‘tamaa song.” 
taami7iXyak (‘for entering house singing tamaa”’:) 

“‘tamaa song sung while entering the house in which 

a potlatch is to be held.” 
cuqyak ‘‘tsitkaa song.”’ All tsitkaa songs are tu paatis. 

There are special ones for special purposes, includ- 

ing: going to war, taunting and shaming a rival, 

announcing a potlatch, announcement of the per- 
formance of a tupaati or wealth distribution, thank- 
ing the host for an honored gift (faéak),! seeking 
the novices taken away by the wolves in the wolf 
ritual, singing on the appearance of the ritual wolves, 
singing on the return of the novices, accompanying 
the imitative dances (?uu%iinak) of the wolf ritual, 
taking a tribe along (yaciis) to a potlatch. 
cit‘akkim (“‘rear tstikaa thing’’:) ‘“‘song sung during 
the performance of a tupaati.’’ The use upon which 
the term is based is perhaps that in which a person 
follows behind a dancer drumming and singing (see 
notes to song No. 59). 


1 This applies to the special gifts accorded to visiting chiefs; 
the recipient of such gifts also return the courtesy at some later 
date in order to maintain their own status. Ordinary gifts 
(nusjak), distributed to all guests, do not involve reciprocity. 
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wat2asyak (‘‘for attack on the ground”’:) “‘tsiikaa song 
for use when the wolves attack in the wolf-ritual.”’ 

~aamiquupyak (‘for sobering, calming’’:) ‘‘tsiikaa 
song for one carried away by ceremonial ecstacy.” 

cit‘agstayak (‘‘for tsitkaa in the midst’’:) ? 

Puusiinakyak (‘for imitating something in a dance’’:) 
“song for imitative dance.’’ Imitative dancing 
(2uusiinak), representative of animals, supernatural 
beings, natural phenomena, etc., is a regular part 
of the wolf-ritual; the novices each perform or take 
part in some one dance. 

yuuryuuyayak (“for blowing  repeatedly’’) or 
yuunakyak (“for imitating wind’’) or tuciinakyak 
(‘for imitating east wind’’:) ‘‘song to accompany a 
dance imitative of the wind.”” yuuryuuya (‘‘blow- 
ing repeatedly”’:) ‘‘dancing wind imitative dance.”’ 

huutapiéak (‘‘for dancing up in the air’’:) “song for 
huuthlapi or shimmering-air dance.”’ This dance, 
done on a high platform in bow of canoe, represents 
the quivering of heated air in summer. It is per- 
formed as the canoe comes into view of the village. 

giigiisapgayak ‘‘song for kitkiitshapka dancing, in imi- 
tation of the spirit of clownishness (qiiSim).” 
This dance is performed after four days of esoteric 
things in the wolf ritual, and is open to all to see. 
The dancers go about from house to house and come 
dancing into the house in a long row. The step is 
a sort of stride and the head is moved up and down 
(waacwaaca) ; this movement is regarded as some- 
thing like that of deer, but it is not intended to 
imitate deer, who stretch their necks more slowly. 
(There may be a fairly definite association of the 
dance with deer as indicated by such references as 
that in No. 80.) It takes a long time to make the 
circuit of the house and come back to the door. 
Shouting always goes on (see pp. 321f.). Everyone in 
the house sings and beats sticks even if not dancing. 
Sometimes people seated may talk and try to make 
people laugh, but no one must be seen to laugh; 
sometimes they go to a dark corner and laugh. 

haamacuqyak ‘‘song for the haamatsa, or cannibal 
dance of the Kwakiutl.”’ 

2astimxyak (‘‘for lullaby singing”’:) “lullaby.”’ 

nuuk“tisyak ‘“‘song sung while traveling or on arriving 
at the village or house in which a potlatch or 
ceremony is to be held.” 

ciciHinkyak “song addressed to or exorcising spirits.” 

?uuqumHiyapyak (‘‘for making good weather” :) “‘good 
weather song.”’ 

‘tHyak (‘for crying’’:) ‘mourning song.”” Such songs 
were not known among the Barkley Sound Nootka, 
but were used by northern tribes (Clayoquot and 
others) on the death of achief only. They generally 
have words to them. 

Aacityak ‘‘song for doctoring (Aaacitut).”’ 

?uu ?uustaqgyug’ats yak ‘‘song for demonstrating or ap- 
plying shamanistic power.” ?uuStaqyu (‘‘powered 
by something”’:) ‘‘shaman.”’ 
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kvik“atyak ‘‘song for kwitkwaathla dancing, the com- 
mon type of social dance, which represents warriors.”’ 

cisyak “song for chitschtisa dance, a kind of woman’s 
dance characterized by swaying movement.”’ 

yatyak ‘“‘song for yaatyaata dancing, characterized by 
a jolty march step.”’ These songs are short, ending 
up when one expects more to come; they always 
begin with rapid beating. 

hulii?iXyak “song for dancing into house, refering to 
a ceremonial dancing entry into the house in which 
a potlatch or ceremony is to be given.” 

éuéaalsyak ‘‘song for exorcising the dorsal-fin spirit of 
a whale to leave.’ This is a form of spirit song. 

HaacHuutlayak ‘wealth display song.” HaacHuula 
‘staging a wealth display ceremony or dance.” 

ct‘asyak “‘song for ‘talking on the ground,’ that is, for 
arranging marriage. Relatives of the prospective 
groom (usually five or six) go to the house of the 
girl’s father, singing songs as they approach, and 
talk outside the house. They leave gifts at the 
door, and withdraw to their camp. The girl’s 
father indicates his acceptance by taking the pres- 
ents in, and sending a messenger to notify the 
groom’s party; otherwise he sends the gifts back. 
Sometimes the procedure is repeated several times 
before the gifts are accepted. The presents are 
returned after the marriage. Money is given to the 
parents at the wedding and they distribute it to 
relatives. The details of marriage-arranging cere- 
monies and of marriage itself vary according to the 
traditions of the two families involved. 

fu€Haayak “song for marriage ceremony.” iuéHaa 
(‘purchase woman”’:) ‘‘obtain a wife by the cere- 
monial procedure prescribed for the chiefly class.” 

Auk” atqyak ‘‘song for tluukwaana or wolf ritual.” 

caayigyak “‘song for tsaayik ceremony.” This is a 
public doctoring ceremonial, in which the curing is 
effected by the singing and dancing of the members, 
who successively sing their songs. The tsaayik song 
characteristically has two parts, a ‘“‘crying’’ part, 
sung in a strained, tearful voice to a tremulo drum 
accompaniment, and a ‘“‘jumping”’ part with spaced 
drumming to which the performer dances with 
quick, hopping steps; in the tsaayik songs of this 
collection, some have both parts, but others seem 
to have only one of the two. There is also at least 
one other kind of tsaaytk song; see next entry. 
When singing tstikaa, one’s heart or spirit is sup- 
posed to move and thus make one cry and shout. 
Long ago when birds were people, they had their 
doctors and they sang with these shouts in their 
songs, which people now have taken over. 

Ciik”ista2ayak (“for pulling out on the rocks”’:) “song 
for the pulling-out part of the tsaayik ceremony.” 
After four days of the ceremony, the members 
march down to the beach to bring the sickness to 
the beach and to leave it there. The sick person is 
held there as they sing, and the sickness leaves him. 
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‘tictuulayak ‘‘song for girl’s puberty ceremony.” 

sak’asyak “‘song for sakwas, a visit in a group to 
another tribe without invitation, to dance, exchange 
gifts, and otherwise make merry.” 

haana?aqyak ‘‘gambling song used in the slahal game.’ 

tuutuupatayak ‘“‘song for tupaati testing of prowess.” 
tuutuupata ‘performing a tupaati, particularly one 
in which the guests or other participants are put to 
some kind of test, such as games, trials of strength, 
guessing contests, etc.”’ 


’ 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR 
MANIPULATION 


tickyak “drum.” fickaa “drumming.” 

kuxmin “rattle made of scooped out wood in effigy 
form’’ (see Can. Museum, sp. 30, 31 = vii F 35, 36). 
kuxmatqa, kuukuuxmatga ‘rattling kuhmin rattle.” 

éiiskmin “‘scrape-rattle, used in spirit-communicating 
and doctoring.”” éiiskmatgqa ‘‘manipulating scrape- 
rattle.” 

kitkyak ‘“‘whistle’’ (see Can. Mus. sp. 71 = vii F 75). 
kiikaa “‘blowing whistle.”” The whistle is not used 
in songs as such, but is used in dances and other 
ceremonial performances. 

Ritqyak ‘“‘wolf whistle used in wolf ritual.” 
“howling.” 

Suxyak “‘bull-roarer’’ (see Can. Mus. sp. 63 = vii F 
68). Not used in songs. 

nasqyak ‘‘beating stick used for beating on plank’”’; 
also ‘‘drum rhythm.” 


Riitqaa 


DRUMMING RHYTHMS 


nasqyak (‘‘beating instrument” :) ‘drumming rhythm,’ 
e.g., kvitk”aala nasqyak ‘drumming rhythm of the 
kwiikwaathla type.” 

Xaaskaanul (‘‘smooth all along’’:) “drumming with 
steady, even beat.” 

éuctuéa “drumming other than with steady, even 
beat: with a one beat rest for every so many (two 
or more) drum beats or with any variation intro- 
duced in the course of the drumming.” 

€uésiX “introduce a rest or variation in drumming.”’ 

éuéHnaawil (‘vary drumming in between at inter- 
vals’:) ‘drumming with interspersed variation 
passages in the course of steady beating or in the 
course of a regular variation pattern from the intro- 
duced rhythm.” 

nasqaa ‘‘beating with sticks in fast tremulo.’ 

fickaa ‘“‘drumming in fast tremulo.”’ 

naasqnaasga ‘‘beating with sticks at measured in- 
tervals.”’ 

tiicktiicka ‘‘drumming at measured intervals”’ 


’ 
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kimskimsa (“‘jerking’’:) “beating rapidly but slower 
than a tremulo.” 

éuupyéuupya (“stretching out repeatedly”’:) ‘“drum- 
ming with moderately fast regular beats separated 
by pauses.” 

AitHakyak (‘‘for paddling” :) ‘‘very slow regular drum 
beat such as is used in nuuk”its yak (which are essen- 
tially adapted to accompany paddling).”’ 

nuunuupita (“one at a time repeatedly”’), 
nuunuupgimla (“handling one round object re- 
peatedly’’), nuupqimlanul (“one round object all 
along’’) ‘‘drumming in ones, i.e., with even beat.”’ 

2aa?aaxpita, 2aa?aaXqimla, 2aaxgimtlanul ‘drumming 
in twos, i.e., with a one beat rest for every two drum 
beats” J¢g .¢¢> etc. 

gaaqaaccupita, gqaaqaaciagimla, qaaccaqimtanul “‘drum- 
ming in threes, i.e., with a one beat rest for every 
three drum beats.” 

muumuupita, muumuuqumla, muuqumianul (‘“drum- 
ming in fours.” 

suusuucapita, suusuuéagimta, suuéagimlanut ‘‘drum- 
ming in fives.” 

nuunuupupita, nuunuupuqumla, nuunuupuqumtanul 
“drumming in sixes.”’ 

kvitk“aata “‘drumming in a rhythm of the type used 
in kwitkwaathla dancing, i.e., at a moderately fast 
regular beat with a complete pause, of voice as well 
as drum, at the end of alternate phrases.”” The 
dancer pauses with the drum. It is characteristic of 
Nootka dancing that the dancer keeps step with the 
drum except in the case of the fast tremulo drum- 
ming, and actually stops stepping with the rests in 
the drumming. 

sayaaéas (“high up on a surface’’:) ‘‘drumming at 
relatively slow rate.’”’” The term is based on the 
fact that the drummer raises his hand high from 
the drum. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


nuunuuk“aalukHsi (‘care taker of songs’’:) “song 
leader.’’ The song leader is chosen at an early age 
from among the younger brothers and sisters (there 
is generally one male and one female leader in a 
family) on the basis of natural aptitude and willing- 
ness; the prospective song leader is given medicine 
to improve his voice and his memory and is taught 
the songs by the older members of the family. In 
public performances, it is his function first of all to 
teach and rehearse the songs in advance with those 
who will sing them, and in the actual feast he leads 
the singing. He holds an eagle feather which he 
uses to indicate the beat, and shouts encouragement 
and directions to the singers at appropriate places 
in the song. 

fickitta “‘drummer.”’ 
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Auliiyut (“good in the throat’’:) ‘‘middle voice.” 
%iHiuyul (“large in the throat’’:) “deep, low voice.” 
PanaHiyultis (“small in the throat’’:) “high voice.” 
Hee’1iya2aat (“go all the way each time’’:) ‘not 
slighting pitches high or low but getting exact tone.” 
Xitkinkce?11gX ‘‘zigzagging’’—applied to the movement 
of pitch around the ground tone. 
nu?atapyak (‘device for ending song’’:) ? 
nu2ataputtasyak (“device for use when about to end 
song’’:) ? 


LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
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SHOUTS AND SPECIAL VOCABLES 

hu 

huy 

heehuus used in lullabies and generally in lulling a 
child to sleep. Also used in tsaaytk. 

hay, hoy power vocable used in gambling songs, tsaaytk 
doctoring songs or wherever power is called for. 

haam shout of the cannibal dancer in haamatsa dance. 
This vocable is presumably based on the Kwakiutl 
stem ha?m—“eat.” 





